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@ This bucket elevator handles hot Fullers 
earth at the plant of the Fullers Earth Co., Mid- 
way, Fla. The service is extremely severe, the 
material being very abrasive. The No. 710 
malleable chain, with which it was formerly 
equipped, usually had to be replaced about every 
12 months. 

In 1931 the elevator was equipped with Link- 
Belt Promal chain. *Now, after over five years’ 
service, an inspection showed little wear. The 





indications are that this Promal chain will last 
at least another year. 

For real economy, long life and dependability, 
try Link-Belt Promal chain and buckets on your 
severe service conveyors and elevators. Send 





for Promal Chain Book No. 1050-A. Address 
Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco, or To- 
ronto. Offices located in principal cities. _ ,,,, 





* This statement was made over a year ago. The following quotation is from a letter just received (November, 1937) from this 


company: ‘The chain is still in service and has not given us any trouble. It is one of the best investments we have ever made.’ 
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Dumptors in sand and grav- 
el plants are daily proving 
their efficiency and econo- 
my as highly flexible mate- 
rial hauling units. Three 
speeds, forward or reverse, 
front end instantaneous 
dumping and short turning 
radius are important fea- 
tures for high speed travel 
and easy spotting in restrict- 
ed plant operating areas. 
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Grip with your fin- 
gers the sides of any 
V-belt; then bend the 
belt and feel the side- 
wall change shape. Be- 
ing under tension, the 
top of the belt narrows. The bottom, compressed, 
becomes wider. The sidewalls bulge. A straight- 
sided belt thus assumes a shape that does not fit 
the sheave groove—as shown in figure 1 below. 








WHEN A V-BELT 


BENDS 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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Now bend a V-belt built with the concave side. 
You'll feel the same stresses, the same shape 
change with this big difference: the altered shape 
exactly fits the sheave groove—as shown in fig- 
ure 2. Advantages? (1) No sidewall bulge; there- 
fore uniform sidewall wear; longer life! (2) Full 
side-wall grip on the pulley holds heavier loads 
without slippage — saving belt wear and also 
POWER! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built 
with the patented concave side. 





Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large 
Industrial Centers 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory Branches 


Terminal Building 1524 So. Western Ave. 741 Warehouse St. 
Hoboken, N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 
2213 Griffin Street, Dallas 999 South Broadway, Denver 


ATES": DRIVES 
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of ROCK, CLAY and SAND 


THAT’S THE GASE HISTORY OF THIS 
U, S. RUBBER MATCHLESS CONVEYOR BELT AT 
GRAND COULEE DAM... ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
SERVICE BEYOND PRIGE AND SPECIFICATIONS! 


A comparison with ordinary belts...on the basis of amount 
of work done and number of dollars saved (over twice the 
work done — at a $2000 saving) ...shows clearly that the 
contractor knew what he was doing when he installed a 
U. S. Matchless Conveyor Belt on this job! 

It is mot unusual to find U. S. Rubber Conveyors estab- 
lishing similar records of performance on the job in mills... 


mines...factories...and industrial plants everywhere! That 


is why, year after year, more contractors... plant engineers... 
and mill superintendents are buying U. S. Rubber Conveyor 


Belts... They Give Service Beyond Price and Specifications! 
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RE-FORMED rope costs more than ordinary fabri- —’UNION-formed”—ropes are also most economical 
cation. The question in the contractor’s mind is: for many other purposes. Our engineers will be glad 
Are these ropes sufficiently longer-lived, for some to recommend the most economical ropes for every 


ypes of service, to repay this extra cost? machine you use. 

UNION engineers emphatically advise pre-formed 
opes for hoist lines on shovels, cranes, drag-line ex- - UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 

a nigel “i eneral Offices and Factory: 21st and Manchester, Kansas City, Mo. 

cavators and, in fact, ALL types of hoisting machines. Chicago District Office and Warehouse: 431 West Pershing Road, 

visti i i ; 7 Telephone Yards 1659 
Hoisting ropes, in service, are subjected to extra-severe ae, >, 1, Se 
nternal bending stresses. That the pre-formed rope in Mexico: E. 0. Chapa, Calle Damas Sur 13, Tampico—Madero 2, Mexico D. F. 
is ¢ bi i ; this Export Agents: Lucey Export Corp. (Exclusive) 

of a stress-free construction oes a — . 3505 Woolworth Blidg., N. Y. Broad St. House, London, E. C. 2, England 

tremendous advantage over ropes of ordinary fabri- 


Distributors in Leading Cities throughout the Count 
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ation, in this severe service. 


va dkiner ope Witmocnenrparncros UNION WIRE ROPES 


:ost—WILL prove most economical. Our pre-formed The ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE 
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SHED STONE 
for Koad 


AT THE LOWEST COST PER TON 


A well-known Southeastern contractor, E. W. Grannis of 
Fayetteville, N.C., had his troubles in crushing hard abrasive 
rock for road grading and surfacing jobs. Jaw crushers 
proved unsatisfactory for both coarse and secondary crushing 
—also very expensive to maintain. Rolls also proved inade- 
quate. Along with other big operators, Grannis has solved 
his crushing problems by discarding jaw crushers for Telsmith 
gyratory breakers. For secondary crushing, roll crushers 
were replaced by Telsmith Gyraspheres — with distinctly 
better results. 

Mr. Grannis had a 6% mile road job at Mocksville, near 
Statesville, N. C. And it meant 50,000 tons of minus L!2 in.— 
crushing granite boulders and field stone. So he bought this 
complete Telsmith rock crushing plant—(A) No. 13B Telsmith 
Gyratory Crusher; (B) 32 ft. No. 6 Telsmith Belt Elevator; 
C) 4 ft. x 10 ft. Telsmith double deck Pulsator Screen; 

D) l6in.x 22 ft. Telsmith Reject Conveyor; (E) No. 36 Telsmith 
Gyrasphere Crusher. The screen is mounted over a 25 cu. yd. 
bin. A 100 hp. Diesel powers the equipment. 

This Telsmith plant has convincingly demonstrated its 
ability to produce stone for road grading and surfacing at 
the lowest possible cost per ton. And it has set a remarkable 
record for low maintenance. Whether you are planning a 
new plant or modernizing, write for Bulletin E-15 describing 


Telsmith quarry and gravel pit equipment. GC-3-38 
504 E. CAPITOL DRIVE MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Associates in Canada: Canadian Vickers, Limited 
Montreal and Vancouver 
50 Church Street 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
81 Binney St. 412 Westinghouse Bidg. Brandeis M. & S. Co. 

Cambridge, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. Louisville, Ky. 


TELSMITHs 
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loday’s severe demands on equipment 
call for utmost wire rope stamina 


Industry must reduce costs—to make profits. More work from ex- 
ng equipment—and faster. 

Roebling “Blue Center” Steel Wire Rope has more than met these 

ceptionally severe requirements. 

Roebling “Blue Center” combines the highest strength with the 
maximum resistance against fatigue and wear. For a wide variety of 
ipplications where service conditions are exceptionally severe, it has 

ved conclusively that it assures lowest general average operating 


sis 
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When the ‘mass production” of fines is required... 
as in the manufacture of high early strength cement 

insist on the new model "34° Gayco Centrifugal 
Air Separator. 


It is specially designed with a new type adjustable 
centrifugal sizing fan for rejecting the coarse par- 
ticles . . . an exclusive Gayco feature. The resultant 
product shows the necessary uniformity and max- 
imum specified surface area for meeting the highest Write for 
cement specifications. 


Gayco Bulletin 


Hook up a Gayco with your cement mills for improv- 
ing your product and reducing your production costs 


1938. 


“GAYCO" CENTRIFUGAL AIR SEPARATORS @ "RELIANCE" CRUSHING, SCREENING AND WASHING EQUIPMENT 


RUBERT M. GAY - DIVISION : 


Factory and Laboratory: 


Universal Road Machinery Co. Kingston, New York 
114 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y:., U. S. A. e 
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Order NOW 
just off the press 


The 1988 Directory section of Pit and Quarry HAND- 
BOOK is the most complete ever published. It is up to the 
minute—as modern as skill and money can make it. It’s 
checked and double checked. 


It gives you the names of the companies, their officers, 
the number and locations of plants, their capacities and 
equipment, and the names of the men who buy. 


The technical section gives the latest production meth- 
ods and practices. And there are consolidated catalogs 
of equipment. 






















National Portland Cemen Pc 


it Co, 
420 Bourse Bldg., Philade'~* a, Pa. 
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Plant: - Brodhead, Pa. 





BRODHEAD Northampton 
(P. O. Bethlehem.) 


National Portland Cement Co. PC 
Branch of Philadelphia, Pa. 


| . G hi By o> | Re cee Beats om: 
t S eosgrap ica Plant Locations ce epee, Portiand 


Na Veposit: Limestone. Stripping: 
Shovel. Drilling and Blasting: Blast hole 
drills. Digging and Loading: & H. 
2-cu. ‘yd. electric. shovels. Delivery to 


indreds of New Listings . . . Others Checked for Accuracy 


The 31st edition of the Handbook now ready will be of 
greatest benefit to those who order promptly and receive 
their copy immediately. Use coupon below. Select either 











the complete Handbook and Directory, or the convenient 
Directory alone in smaller, flexible binding, more con- 
venient for salesmen. The price is the same in either case. 


| Order This Key to More Sales .... Today 


| ind Quarry, 

| S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. EIS ee, Oe ne 
lease send........ copies of the 1938 HANDBOOK ($10.00 per copy) ( Check enclosed ........ 
: Please send........ copies of the 1938 DIRECTORY ($10.00 per copy) \O Send Invoice w'th book 
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Halifax, Va. Loosening rock for the 
crusher of the Halifax Stone Company. 
Jack-hammers and Gardner-Denver 


wagon drill in action. Behind the hose- 
lines a dependable ‘‘air force’’ assures a 
successful ‘‘drive’’.. . a 125-horsepower 
“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Engine operates a 
Gardner-Denver compressor. In addi- 
tion, two “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Engines 
drive primary and secondary crushers, 
screens and gravel-plant conveyors; an- 
other powers a Lorain shovel; and two 
“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel track-type Trac- 
tors are constantly on the go. Clouds of 
gritty dust fill the air, but ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
seals, filters and air-cleaners protect 
the engines and tractors and help to 
give them the long life and dependabil- 
ity for which they are noted. 

And, when it comes to economy, 
there’s nothing in portable power- 
plants that even approaches Diesels as 
perfected by ‘“‘Caterpillar.’’ Forexample: 
At last report, the compressor-driving 
engine pictured above was averaging 
only 34% gallons of 6%4c fuel per hour 
- + « or $2.28 per ten-hour day. For 
further interesting facts-and-figures, 
call in your ‘‘Caterpillar’’ dealer—or, 
write direct to us. Seven engine sizes— 
44 to 160 horsepower. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL POWER | 


DIESEL ENGINES e@ TRACK-TYPE TRACT! 
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SOUTH, EAST, WEST— 


That G-E Equipment | 





Two G-E 300-hp, 225-rpm syn- 
chronous motors driving air 
compressors in plant of Keystone 
Portland Cement Co., Bath, Pa. 





G-E induction motors driving pumps 
at plant of Volunteer Portland Cement 
Company near Knoxville, Tenn. 







 \ 


sre considering building a 
nt or installing new equip- 
re n your present one, call in 





srest representative now. G-E 40-hp induction mo- 
study your electrical prob- tor driving belt conveyor 


| sh you how G-E in plans of Hudson River 
1 show 7 


é . Stone Corp., Cold Spring, 
ent can be applied to fill New York ‘ 


equirements exactly. Gen- 


sctric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E 200-hp wound-rotor motor operating rock crusher 
in plant of Nazateth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
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G-E totally enclosed, fan- 
cooled, 20-hp, d-c motor 
driving rotary kiln through 
reduction gear in plant 
of Minnesota _Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., 
Wausau, Wis, 


February, 1938 


G-E_ synchronous-mo- 
tor controls, switch- 
gear, and motor-gen- 
erator sets in plant of 
Glens Falls Portland 
Cement Company, 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 





G-E 50-hp, 900- rpm, 
wound-rotor induction mo- 
tor driving a kiln, and 
G-E Selsyn. transmitter for 
synchronizing speed of 
Slurry feeder with kiln, in 
plant of Olympic Portland 
Cement Co., Bellingham, 
Wash. 








TRIPS TO MODERN PLANTS SHOW 


Helps the Rock-products Industry 


to Obtain 


1. Increased Plant 
Efficiency 


2. Continuous Oper- 
ation 


3. Higher Return on 
Investment 











He are pictures of General 
Electric equipment in some of 
the leading rock-products plants in 
this country. In each of these plants, 
G-E equipment is used extensively. 
It helps to make possible continuous 
operation, increased plant efficiency, 


and lower costs. 


These plants are operated by pro 
gressive companies that recognize the 
aid given by modern machinery and 
up-to-date, properly applied electric 
equipment in obtaining a product 
uniformly high in quality and a higher 


return on the investment. 


It is our plan to take you with us 
on trips through the plants of other 
such companies during the coming 
year, and to give you further evidence 
of the wide acceptance of G-E equip 


ment by the rock-products industry. 
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STEP UP your sales through the advertising pages of the 
fastest-stepping publication in the nonmetallic-minerals field. 


Starting 1938 with a commanding lead, PIT AND QUARRY 

is way ahead on every count by which you can judge a 

business-getting paper:— 

Largest volume of advertising, gain of over !00°% in 
five years 

Largest net paid circulation and the highest percentage 
of gain 

Largest number of executive readers by nearly 2 to |. 
Over 78°, individual subscribers 


Largest American producer circulation, and least non- 
producer circulation 


Largest renewal rate — Over 80%, 


Put your advertising dollars where they will cover the most 
ground, and reach the best buyers—in PIT AND QUARRY, 
which gives you the lowest rate per thousand circu- 
lation. 
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STURTEVANTS 
IN THE CEMENT FIELD 
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MOVE YOUR LOADS AT HIGHEST 


EFFICIENCY WITH PEPUBLIC 
CONVEYOR 
BELTS 


@ Extensive experience with belt convey- 
ors of every type has long ago established Re- 
public as a dependable authority on all ques- 





tions involved in obtaining the most economical 
results. A complete engineering service is main- 
tained to consult with quarry, sand pit and gravel 
operators and solve their cost problems right on 
the ground where actual conditions can be an- 
alyzed. 


If you are not using Republic Conveyor or 
Elevator Belting, let us introduce these high grade 
products to you by mailing an attractive, illustrat- 
ed bulletin describing various grades and con- 


taining valuable technical data for reference. 


A request on your letterhead will bring this 
bulletin by return mail. 
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Sl ee ll OF LEE RUBBER AND 
Division TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 





Manufacturers of HOSE 
BELTING e PACKING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS 
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TRACTOR-PROVED POWER UNITS 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES FROM 31 TO 102 B.H.P. 


The rock in this Columbia County (Wash.) pit is a lava formation, difficult to crush, but the power of husky 
Allis-Chalmers engines make short work of it, keep a plentiful supply of crushed rock always ready for the trucks. 
A Model E-60 (68 B.H.P.) operates the dragline, a Model L-90 (102 B.H.P.) powers the crusher. These engines 
are the same as those used in A-C tractors and have proved their ability to provide dependable, day-after-day per- 
formance under tough operating conditions the world over. Today pit and quarry operators are finding them a steady, 
low-cost method of operating such varied equipment as crushers, pumps, conveyors, mixers, draglines, compresssors, 
generators, etc. Because they were designed exclusively for heavy-duty use and were not restricted to a limited size 
space, A-C Power Units have plenty of bearing area—twice that of ordinary en- 
gines. Asa result they require less adjustment and stand up to hard, punishing work 
for longer periods without repair. This extra bearing area, plus such other important 
features as inserted valve seats and removable cylinder liners, insure lower main- 


tenance cost, greater engine efhiciency and longer operating life. Ask your nearest 





Allis-Chalmers dealer to show you how A-C tractor-proved Power Units can lower 


ef 


your operating costs and increase plant efficiency. 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
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STEP UP your sales through the advertising pages of the 
fastest-stepping publication in the nonmetallic-minerals field. 


Starting 1938 with a commanding lead, PIT AND QUARRY 

is way ahead on every count by which you can judge a 

business-getting paper:— 

Largest volume of advertising, gain of over 1|00°%/, in 
five years 

Largest net paid circulation and the highest percentage 
of gain 

Largest number of executive readers by nearly 2 to |. 
Over 78°, individual subscribers 


Largest American producer circulation, and least non- 
producer circulation 


Largest renewal rate — Over 80% 


Put your advertising dollars where they will cover the most 
ground, and reach the best buyers—in PIT AND QUARRY, 
which gives you the lowest rate per thousand circu- 
lation. 
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MOVE YOUR LOADS AT HIGHEST 


EFFICIENCY WITH REPUBLIC 
CONVEYOR 
BELTS 


@ Extensive experience with belt convey- 
























ors of every type has long ago established Re- 
public as a dependable authority on all ques- 
tions involved in obtaining the most economical 
results. A complete engineering service is main- 
tained to consult with quarry, sand pit and gravel 
operators and solve their cost problems right on 
the ground where actual conditions can be an- 
alyzed. 


If you are not using Republic Conveyor or 





Elevator Belting, let us introduce these high grade 
products to you by mailing an attractive, illustrat- 
ed bulletin describing various grades and con- 


taining valuable technical data for reference. 


A request on your letterhead will bring this 





bulletin by return mail. 
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TRACTOR-PROVED POWER UNITS 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES FROM 31 TO 102 B.H.P. 


The rock in this Columbia County (Wash.) pit is a lava formation, difficult to crush, but the power of husky 
Allis-Chalmers engines make short work of it, keep a plentiful supply of crushed rock always ready for the trucks. 
A Model E-60 (68 B.H.P.) operates the dragline, a Model L-90 (102 B.H.P.) powers the crusher. These engines 
are the same as those used in A-C tractors and have proved their ability to provide dependable, day-after-day per- 
formance under tough operating conditions the world over. Today pit and quarry operators are finding them a steady, 
low-cost method of operating such varied equipment as crushers, pumps, conveyors, mixers, draglines, compressors, 
generators, etc. Because they were designed exclusively for heavy-duty use and were not restricted to a limited size 
space, A-C Power Units have plenty of bearing area—twice that of ordinary en- 
gines. Asa result they require less adjustment and stand up to hard, punishing work 
for longer periods without repair. This extra bearing area, plus such other important 
features as inserted valve seats and removable cylinder liners, insure lower main- 


tenance cost, greater engine efhiciency and longer operating life. Ask your nearest 





Allis-Chalmers dealer to show you how A-C tractor-proved Power Units can lower 


o! 


your operating costs and increase plant efficiency. 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, JU. S. A. 


POPULARITY BASED ON PERFORMANCE 




















TIMKEN ROCK BITS 


lt is what TIMKEN Rock Bits actually do when put to the test that accounts 


for their rapidly-increasing popularity throughout the mining and quarrying 


industries. Performance speaks the last word—and the best. 


Factors contributing to faster drilling, longer life and lower cost in TIMKEN 
Rock Bits are: Removability; Scientific Streamlined Design; Shoulder Con- 
struction; Accurate Formation; Deep-Hardened; Superior Material (TIMKEN 
Steel); and Uniform Quality. No rock bit with less than the efficiency rep- 


resented by this combination of features can equal the performance of 


TIMKEN Bits in any kind of rock. 


There's a Timken Rock Bit Distributor at the other end of your telephone 


—write for his name and address. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


snufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings for automobiles, motor 


ks, railroad cars and locomotives and all kinds of industrial machinery; 
Rock Bits; and TIMKEN Fuel Injection Equipment. 


TIMKEN Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing; TIMKEN 


ROCK BITS 
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T one time it would have been 

thought possible to handle strip- 

ping jobs like this only with a much 
larger machine. 


Today, Northwest design, long reach 
and high capacity makes possible 
the handling of quarry stripping 
problems at lower cost and greater 
speed than ever before. With greater 
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mobility, faster swing, smoother 
operation, lower first cost, lower oper- 
ating cost, Northwests save money 
from the first bucketfull of dirt. 


Before considering the solution of 
your stripping problems, send for a 
catalog covering the Northwest 
Model 95 Dragline. This machine 
has some surprising advantages. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1822 Steger Building . 





NORTHWEST 


28 East Jackson Boulevard . 


Chicago, Illinois 
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GASOLINE 
ELECTRIC 
DIESEL 


















Built 7" 
in a range 
of 18 SIZES 
34 yd. capacity 
an 

Larger 
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FOR CHOOSING 
BAY CITY 


Convenient economical weight. 
Helical cut gears — noiseless, 
ong wearing. 

Unit (nickel-manganese) car 
body and machinery table, 
totally heat treated. 
Anti-friction bearings thruout. 


5—é-cylinder power. 


Extra large diameter swing 
roller-path. 
Oversized clutches and brakes. 


§—Drop forged crawler shoes. 
?—Long crawlers—low bearing 


pressure. 

Chain crowd with automatic 
adjustment. 

Swing lock—in any cab posi- 
tion. 

Automatic Travel lock. 


3—Extra heavy cab. Plenty inside 


working room. 


i—Fast operating speeds. 


Two travel speeds. 


6—All-steel construction. 


Three-lever control. 


3—E-Z clutch control. 
\9—High pressure lubrication 


thruout. 

Safety worm boom hoist. 
Separate hoist drums. 
internal swing teeth. 


Unequalled steering at full 
speed. 


i—Convertible — without machin- 


ery change. 


5—Accessibility for inspection or 


adjustment. 








BAY CITY SHOVELS. 
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Shown for the first time at the Cleveland Road Show, the new 
Model 25, BAY CITY % yard shovel attracted real attention 
from contractors and engineers who demand a fast, economical 


and efficient power shovel that is fully convertible and a real 
yardage producer. 


If you did not see this 25,000 lb. go-getter—a shovel with the 
well known powerful BAY-CITY Chain Crowd —a shovel with 
Unit Cast Alloy Construction and Anti- Friction Bearings 
throughout—a shovel with all the many features of standard 


BAY-CITY design based on quality and performance, write for 
new catalog and descriptive literature. 


You cannot equal BAY-CITY value or performance—regardless 
of price. There is no obligation for you to learn why BAY CITY 
shovels give more yardage at low cost—WRITE TODAY. 


10 OTHER SIZES—?*/s to 114 YARD.—ALSO TRUCK MOUNTED. 


INC, 
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UnNDIVIDED 
RESPONSIBILITY 


AT 


CONCHAS Dam 


FULLER-KINYON AUTOMATIC 
REMOTE-CONTROL UNLOADER 


















FULLER-KINYON TYPE H PUMP 





FULLER ROTARY COMPRESSOR 






All of the cement used in the construction of Conchas 
Dam, New Mexico, (Bent Brothers, Inc. and Griffith Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California, Contractors) is being handled 
by Fuller-Kinyon Conveying Systems. Two types of pumps 
are used. The Automatic Remote-Control Unloader is 
used for conveying bulk cement from box cars at Newkirk, 
New Mexico, to truck loading bins alongside of railroad 
tracks. Special trucks carry the cement from Newkirk to 
the dam site at Conchas Dam, a distance of approximately 
30 miles. Cement is spouted from the trucks to a Fuller- 
Kinyon Type H Stationary Pump, which conveys the cement 
either direct to the aggregate bin for immediate use, or to 
two storage bins for delivery to the mixing plant when 
required. A Fuller Rotary Air Compressor furnishes air 
for the Automatic Remote-Control Unloader at Newkirk. 
























Such an installation represents the ideal combination 
for any contractor... air furnished by a Fuller Rotary 
Compressor, bulk cement unloaded by a Fuller-Kinyon 
Automatic Remote-Control Unloader, and a Fuller-Kinyon 
Type H Stationary Pump for conveying from storage bins 
to mixing plant. Equipment built by one manufacturer for 
one particular purpose . . . no division of responsibility 
for the satisfactory performance of the installation as a whole. 






Fuller-Kinyon Automatic Remote-Control Unloader 










FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago: 1118 Marquette Bidg. 
San Francisco: 320-321 Chancery Bldg. 





FULLER-KINYON, FLUXO, AND AIRVEYOR CONVEYING SYSTEMS ROTARY FEEDERS AND DISCHARGE GATES 
ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS AUTOMATIC BATCH WEIGHERS BIN SIGNALS 
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ON CONCHAS DAM 


(NEW MEXICO) 
One of two LIMA shovels owned by Bent Bros. 
and Griffith Company, Los Angeles, California. 
Machine is working at Conchas Dam, New Mexico. 
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Owners know that no matter how hard 
the digging may be LIMA’S reli- 
able and efficient operation will 


see the job through with 





a sizeable profit. 


KS, INC. 


SHOVEL AND R, OHIO, U.S.A. 


DIVISION, 


NEW YORK NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
167th St. and Sedgwick 317 Frelinghuysen 200 Bush St. 2001 Santa Fe Ave. 
ve. Ave. 
DALLAS MEMPHIS SEATTLE General Supply Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
1304 McKinney 77 McCall 1932 First Ave. 
Avenue Avenue South 


Tyee Machinery Company, Vancover, B. C. 





SHOVELS=DRAGLINES 
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Pacific Rock & Gravel Co. 
Monrovia, Cal. 

Four foot Symons Standard 

Cone Crusher 
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For the West Coast’s 
leading producers of | 
stone and gravel... — 

















Like so many of the prominent producers of crushed mate- 
rials on the West Coast, the Pacific Rock & Gravel Company 
uses a Symons Cone for its reduction crushing. Here is 
another instance where a Symons Crusher has established 
an unusual performance record. The great capacity of fine 


product of the Symons Cone combined with low maintenance 


expense are factors which have made this plant outstanding Symons Cones are available in two types: 
. . . ’ the Standard for ordinary reduction crush- 
becau f its low crushing cost. In meeting t - 
~ S . g ws ™ g oday's de ing and the Short Head for an extremely 
fine product. The wide range of sizes per- 
equipment is typical of the successful plants in the crushed malts the ealection of the correct crusher for 
plants large and small. Write us concern- 
ing your reduction crushing problems. 


mands for better materials, this modern plant with its modern 


materials industry. 


| DORR ESan err 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CAN. LONDON, ENG. 
60 East 42nd St. Subway Term. Bidg. Concourse Bidg. Bush House 
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FOR YOUR 
LIBRARY 


BOOK 











Pit and Quarry Handbook (including 
the Directory of Cement, Gypsum, Lime, 
sand, Gravel and Crushed-Stone Plants). 

i., 792 pages, 842 x 11%, 447 ill., 
rts, 94 tables, cloth. Complete, 
‘ise and conveniently arranged tech- 
11 reference work on all phases of de- 
1, operating and maintaining non- 
~mineral producing and manu- 
ing plants (cement, lime, gypsum, 
md-gravel, crushed-stone, aggre- 
bituminizing and ready-mixed-con- 

»). Accepted the world over as the 
lard authority. 


Pit and Quarry Directory. (The Direc- 
section of the Handbook, published 
rately). Complete alphabetical and 
raphical lists of nonmetallic-mineral 

ducing and manufacturing companies 
nd their plants. 1936 ed., 254 pages, 

2 x 11¥%2, paper. 

Materials Handling Equipment. By 
J. Tournier, estimating engineer, 
sonveying Belt Co. 371 pages, 

i] Sets forth the results in 

those mechanical-handling 

yenerally used and indicates 
is by which a proper selec- 
be effected. An invaluable 
economical equipment pur- 


Portland Cement. By Richard K. 

ide. Third edition; revised and en- 

X1I+707 pages, illustrated. The 

I sition, raw materials, manufac- 

re, testing and analysis in the Port- 
ement industry. 


Non-Metallic Minerals. 


Ladoo 


By Raymond 
686 pages, 6x9, 50 diagrams. 
ymprehensive book on the composi- 
ind properties, methods of mining 
i preparation, market values, extent 
nature of markets, specifications 
1 tests and uses of all non-metallic 


minerals of commercial importance, ex- 
cept fuels and natural bitumens and 
hydrocarbons. 


The Pneumonokonioses (Silicosis) Lit- 
erature and Laws. (In three volumes.) 
International abstracts, extracts and 
reviews of the pneumonokonioses and 
their associated diseases and subjects. 
By George C. Davis, M.D., Ella M. 
Salmonsen and Joseph L. Earlywine. 


Mining Engineers’ Handbook. Com- 
piled by a staff of specialists; Robert 
Peele, editor-in-chief. Second edition. 
For engineers concerned with the devel- 
opment and management of mines, and 
those interested in the construction de- 
tails involved in the installation of 
plants. Covers mining and metallurgy, 
and allied subjects necessary to the 
mining engineer, and such data on ma- 
chinery, power plants, electric transmis- 
sion and structural design as he may 
need in the field. 

A 2-volume edition is published for 
greater facility in field use. 


Mineral Deposits. By Waldemar Lind- 
gren, Professor of Economic Geology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Third edition; 1049 pages, 6x9; 313 ill. 
A description, by classes and type ex- 
amples, of the occurrence, structure and 
origin of the principal deposits. 


Diesel Engines. By Lacey H. Morri- 
son. 598 pages, 6x9; 385 ill. Describes 
the various forms of Diesel engines now 
available, explains their construction 
and operation, tells how to keep them 
running in good condition and how to 
install them. Actual operation costs of 
Diesel engines now in use in various in- 
dustries are included. 


The Stone Industries. By Oliver 
Bowles, Supervising Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. Covering the building-, 


decorative-, and crushed-stone industries 
in all their ramifications. It describes 
rocks and covers the geology and dis- 
tribution of developed deposits in every 
state. It embraces the qualities of 
stones, their uses, methods of quarry- 
ing and manufacture, and marketing. 


A Manual of Flotation Processes. By 
Arthur F. Taggart, 181 pages, 6x9; 56 
ill. Describes equipment and procedure 
in the froth- and oil-flotation processes 
with methods of testing which will aid 
investigators in their own _ research. 
Enables the engineer or chemist to trans- 
late his test results into commercial 
operations. 


Diesel Engineering Handbook. Edited 
by L. H. Morrison, editor of “Diesel 
Power.” Contains more than 800 pages 
devoted to the history of the develop- 
ment of the Diesel engine, and descrip- 
tive matter concerning the many models 
now on the market. Profusely illustrated. 


The Properties of Silica. By Robert B. 
Sosman. A monograph on silica in its 
various phases and transformations, dis- 
cussing its structure and symmetry, its 
thermal and mechanical energy, its elec- 
tric and magnetic properties, and its 
uses and applications in industry. 856 
pages. 


Diesel Engine Operation, Maintenance 
and Repair. By Charles H. Bushnell, 
285 pages; 6x9. A practical book for 
the man on the job who wants correct 
and authoritative information. 


Belt Conveyors and Belt Elevators. By 
Frederic V. Hetzel. 333 pages; 6x9; 
291 ill. The subject matter is treated in 
such form as to be useful to anyone 
with material to handle, who wants to 
know more of the “how” and “why” of 
conveying and elevating machinery. 
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Book Department, Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Enclosed find remittance for $ for which please send the books checked below. 


oo Prt i. hig d Book * With 1-Year 
Postpaid Pit ‘and Guarry Potnia ty = , = 
1 Quarry Handbook (including Di- SanaenG DOGOME oan iii c ince cees cee C1) $6.50 $7.00 
Sn Ea ihe Ete C $10.00 1 $10.50 Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in two 
ind Quarry Directory (published sep- volumes COC CC ooo erreererenseesecess oO 12.06 CO 12.50 
OO PRO AS epee 1) 10.00 O 10.50 Diesel Engines ...................45. L)_ 5.00 L) 5.50 
tis Handling Equipment........ O 4.00 Se ERD. ED BIOOR, o 5 one sins o's nd onus C) 5.00 0 5.50 
of Flotation Processes....... 3.00 Cc 3.50 Diesel Engineering Handbook.......... [] 5.00 [] 5.80 
Encine Opteiion, Meélntenencs The Properties of Silica...........ee00 C) 9.50 CL) 10.00 
Die isccctkncecasdieswerneh O 3.50 C) 2s9 “Me Peeuneemoiionss Gidccate) Ue. 
sseniaianniies deel Meanie inclines 4 5.00 oO s.s0 erature and Laws (Book I or Book II), 
ee eee ee eee A hee ° “ Re ES Te Pe ee st te. 2a C} 8.00 
P rtland Cement Re yee ae eee (J 10.00 C) 10.50 The Pneumonokonioses (Silicosis) Lit: 
Yon-Metallic Minerals ............... [] 6.00 C) 6.50 erature and Laws (Book III).......... 8.50 [] 9.00 
Mining Engineers’ Handbook, in one The Pneumonokonioses (Silicosis) Lit- 
ORME 6c.<> ia sas eneaeaeearad. aaae CJ 10.00 C) 10.50 erature and Laws (Books I, II and III) [] 20.00 C) 20.50 
k henge intl Poona nig (except Canada), South America and U. S. Possessions; for other countries, including Canada, add $1.00 
Wel Se... o sande etiaeseanao pide deity dha oie, 


creer eeeoeee ee eee eee eereeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Is Yous’ Problem 
—Miaeeles Color is the Anrswor/ 


CLASS ‘*XA’”’ RU hkcnenil COLES DRYER DATA 




































































Size and Dried Weight ! Percent Moisture Percent in 

Type of Dryer Material Type of Plant Tons/hr. | in feed Discharge Total H.P. 
XA-1 Shale Granules Roofing Mix 4.0 5.1 —  - - «= 
XA-2 Soapstone Fillers 4.5 12 tz a 
XA-2 Charcoal Chemical Mfg. 4.7 9.0 = ~~ - 2 
XA-4 Fullers Earth ee Oil Filtering = 5.2 15 7a a 
XA-8 Manganese Ore ‘| Furnace Saving 10.0 ] 13.5 ——_— <5 ae 
xA-S Pyrite Concentrates ~ Metallurgical Plant 5.7 14 s, a 
XA-10 Silica Sand Glass Mfg. 19.0 5.8 a... -)- a 
XA-10 Bituminous Coal Powdered Coal 12.5 8.1 09 ‘ nr = 
XA-10 Lime Sludge ig Fertilizer 1.2 55 —, t 
XA-12 Coke Breeze ~ | Chemical Mfg 11.0 14.2 * aig ae 
XA-12 Gypsum Rock | Plaster 14 14.5 0.8 =i 
XA-14 Coke = are a 
XA-14 Anthracite Coal 

~ KA—84 Bituminous Coal 
XA-14 Sewage Sludge 
xA-1s tO Iron Ore 


CL. 





e 
sy 
¢ 














Size and = ’ = 

Type of Dryer Material eal z 
XF=1 Metal Chips ; = 
XF-2 Feldspar = 
XF-2 ilmenite = 
XF-4 Chrome Ore 




















~ XF-4 
XF-8_ 

~ XF-10 
XF-10 


_XF-12 
_XF-14 


XF-14 








NINE distinct types of Rotary Dryers—each one 


with modifications to meet the needs of every dry- 


ing problem. 


Drying is accomplished by: direct contact with 


ania the gases of combustion, or semi-direct contact, or 
Type of Drve 


XB with no contact at all. Steam heated tubes are also 











et employed, at times, as well as pre-heated air from 
XB-8 a heat exchanger. 
XB-10 








Moisture absorption deals with all of these ele- 







ments and many more besides. 


Put your drying problem up to us. 





COMPANY INCORPORATED 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, Main Office and Works 


NEW YORK, 122 F. 42nd St. CHICAGO, 205 W. Wacker Drive SAN FRANCISCO, 501 Howard St. DENVER, 817 17th St. 
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Wuatever your screening 
problem, Allis-Chalmers has 
the answer. The four vibrat- 
ing screens listed below are 
built in a wide variety of sizes, 
single or multiple decks, 
standard or dust tight. 


* Aero-Vibe... most economical where 
tonnages are not too heavy. (lIllus- 
trated) 


Style B Centrifugal ... positive 
eccentric type for the heaviest loads 
and large tonnages. 

Low Head... a horizontal type for 
locations with little headroom. 
Utah Electro-Magnetic...a new 
type of double acting electric screen 
with built-in rectifier...used mostly 
for fine screening. 




















Write or call Allis-Chalmers on 
any crushing, washing, screening, 
or grinding problem. 


EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS TO 

















LLIS* CHAL 
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CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
STABILIZED 


M X T | R E THE MATERIALS 


YOU HAVE 
The production of ready-mixed stabilized road material is 


the aggregate producer’s best bet for added profits in 1938 0 N F A N D 
and the years to come. 









Utilizes 








In awarding contracts for 185 miles of stabilized roads to be 
constructed this spring, the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment stipulated that all of the 232,709 cubic yards of stabi- 
lized material required must be plant-mixed. To fill their 1938 
maintenance requirements, Michigan contracted for an addi- 
tional 302,560 cubic yards of plant-mixed calcium chloride 
stabilized mixture. The demand for plant-mixed material is 
strong, too, in Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and is in- 
creasing rapidly in other states. 


Here’s a market to your liking — a profitable market that you 
can cut into on short notice. Most pit and quarry owners have 
the greater part of necessary equipment on hand. Many have 
waste heaps of pit over-burden and washed-out sand, silt and 
clay which they can turn back into profit by mixing in proper 





: ‘ Above: A typical mixi lant 
proportions with graded aggregates. , ileus 
Your state, county, township and city officials will tell you they : Below: Delivering stabilized mix 
want ready-mixed calcium chloride stabilized road materials. an sapavey 

. . . . Lad 
Ask them. Then get into the business now, this spring, and 


reap the profitable rewards in supplying this road necessity. 
Any of the firms listed below will gladly furnish free infor- 
mation and advise you the easiest way to take advantage of 
this opportunity. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


The Columbia Alkali Corporation « Barberton, Ohio 
The Dow Chemical Company « Midland, Michigan 
Michigan Alkali Co. * 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Soivay Sales Corp. « 40 Rector St., New York City 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


ae ee a R OA D SURFACE S 
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u can rely upon 
Raymond Roller 


A 


lls for maximum 


eturn on your 
nvestment through 
r proven operat- 


3 economies. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities + + * 
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In Choosing Pulverizing Equipment 
CONSIDER YOUR OPERATING COSTS 


Raymond has been building Roller Mills for nearly forty years, 
and has steadily improved these machines in running efficiency 
and endurance, until today they are recognized as “Tops” in this 
class of equipment. 


The economy of Raymond Roller Mills is something that cannot be 
imitated. It is a development of time and experience—a result of 
advanced features and operating advantages. The Raymond Oil 
Journals are one of many such improvements that contribute to low 
power and lubrication costs. 


Comparative performance figures on a recent installation for grind- 
ing phosphate rock show a gain from 5.35 tons to 6.64 tons per 
hour, and a reduction from 24.5 KWH to 15.1 KWH in power con- 
sumption per ton of material produced—an increase of 24% in out- 
put and a saving of 38% 
Oil Journals. 


in power, due to the use of these modern 









In Canada 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, 


lf you have a prob- 
lem in pulverizing, 
separating or drying 
any kind of rock : 
products, let Ray- 
mond engineers ad- 


vise you. 


OnD PULUVERIZER Division 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


1321 North Branch Street CHICAGO 


Ltd., Montreal 
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STOP HOPING FOR A LOW 





BELT COST PER TON CONVEYED 


.. . Look in this Catalog 


Stop wishing you had conveyor belts that turned in a low belt cost per 
ton conveyed ...do something about it ...and it’s as easy as that too, 
because every Cincinnati Conveyor Belt in the big, new Cincinnati Catalog 
has a long list of record making achievements behind it. 


Cincinnati Conveyor Belts will give you outstanding service too. They 
are described and illustrated completely in the new Cincinnati Rubber 
Catalog. Send for this book today. It’s your first step toward redu- 
cing your belt cost per ton conveyed. Use the coupon. 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. COMPANY - CINCINNATI, O. 





Cincinnati Rubber Mfg., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of the new Cincinnati Rubber Catalog. 





Name — —o eens 


Address ee eae 
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U. S. Gypsum, Lone 
Star Earnings Rise 





PRICE SCHEDULES ARE FIRM 


Indicative of the good business en- 
joyed during the first nine or ten 
months of last year are the reports for 
that period of the leading organiza- 
tions in the building-supply field. Out- 
standing among the earnings showings 
were the results of such leaders in 
their respective fields as the Johns- 
Manville Corp., the U. S. Gypsum Co., 
and the Lone Star Cement Corp. 

Johns-Manville’s net for the period 
gained by 48 per cent. over 1936, ad- 
vancing to $4,592,191 from $3,093,- 
560. U.S. Gypsum’s net increased to 
$4,857,560 from $4,189,401. Lone 
Star Cement, aided by its operations 
in Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay, 
stood out against the trend in the 
Portland cement industry by lifting its 
net to $3,130,627 from $2,051,335 in 
the 1936 period. The other important 
cement producers did not fare so well. 
While their volume held up, earnings 
were adversely affected by the low 
prices prevailing on the Atlantic and 
Gulf seaboards where the foreign prod- 
uct is still making big inroads. Le- 
high’s net income was $1,289,928 com- 
pared with $2,207,863 in 1936. Al- 
pha’s net dropped from $645,646 to 
$353,184 in 1937. Pennsylvania- 
Dixie showed earnings of $104,244 in 
1937; in 1936 it had a loss of $263,777. 

The construction industry and its 
affiliated lines have entered 1938 with 
the most uncertain prospects since the 
revival in building got under way in 
1934, the Wall Street Journal points 
out. 

Whereas at this period in the pre- 
ceding four years, all indications point- 
ed to good gains, construction interests 
now are practically unanimous in the 
opinion that declining business will 
be experienced at least during the 
coming six months with predictions 
on results in the final half of the year 
mixed. 

Some leading factors in the trade 
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believe, however, that a turn for the 
better may be noted during the sum- 
mer and that this betterment will car- 
ry through the remainder of the year. 

The year just closed was a success- 
ful one as a whole, despite a turn for 
the worse during its closing months. 
Practically all of the leading building 
materials manufacturers, with the ex- 
ception of Portland-cement producers, 
showed substantial advances in sales 
and earninigs, the gains in the initial 
half having been of sufficient propor- 
tions to offset the slower pace of the 
final months. On the other hand con- 
struction totals were probably less 
than half of pre-depression levels. 

While the proposed Federal housing 
program will aid substantially this 
year’s residential activities, its effects 
are not likely to be sufficiently im- 
portant to compensate entirely for de- 
clines in other lines. Consensus in 
the industry is that any sustained re- 
vival in building will depend largely 
on a return of general business con- 
fidence accompanied by an advance in 
employment and a betterment of activ- 
ities in all lines. 

Although the advance in building 
costs has been checked, little relief 
from the present high levels of prices 
and wages appears imminent. Some 
price reductions have been made in 
lumber, asphalt products and other 
less important lines, but manufacturers 
in general are holding firm to their 
price schedules, explaining that they 
are unable to lower their quotations 
because of the high level of wages 
and raw materials. Currently the De- 
partment of Labor’s building materials 
prive index is at 93 per cent. of the 
1926 level as compared with the high 
of 96.7 per cent. made in July. 





A substantial gain in the production 
of sand and gravel on the Ohio River in 
1937 over the preceding year was re- 
ported at the Warwood Dam, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. According to records, 
127,075 tons of sand and 124,025 tons 
of gravel were hauled through the locks 
during the year. 
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Gravel Deposit Held 
Damaged by Pollution 





OWNER IS AWARDED $312,240 


The city of Buffalo, N. Y., must pay 
$312,240 plus interest to the Squaw 
Island Freight Terminal Co. under an 
opinion handed down by Supreme 
Court Justice Alonzo G. Hinkley, who 
awarded that sum as judgment for 
damages to sand and gravel deposits 
and uplands, because of Niagara River 
sewage pollution. 

Refusing the company an injunc- 
tion to prevent the city from empty- 
ing sewage near Squaw Island, where 
the deposits are located, the jurist 
ended litigation which started ten years 
ago. The actual suit on which his 
decision was given was heard first be- 
fore Justice George A. Larkin here in 
1932. He upheld the defendants, but 
his opinion later was reversed by the 
appellate division. The court of ap- 
peals then upheld the appellate branch, 
and the case was returned here for 
setting of damages. The plaintiff 
sought $876,600. 

In its complaint, the company al- 
leged that a 7-ft. layer of filth had 
damaged 45 acres of underwater de- 
posits and that about 100 acres of up- 
land had been damaged. 





Construction Undertaken 
in 1937 at 6-Yr. Peak 


The amount of construction under- 
taken during 1937 reached a six-year 
peak. Total contracts awarded in the 
37 eastern states attained the highest 
dollar value for any year since 1931, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corpor- 
ation. In residential building, it is 
necessary to turn back to 1930 to find 
a total which can match the 1937 
volume. 


Contracts awarded in the 37 eastern 
states for 1937 amounted to $2,913,- 
060,000. This total represents an in- 
crease of 9 per cent. over the 1936 
total of $2,675,296,000. 
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St. Marys Increases 
Storage Facilities 





INSTALLS CONVEYORS, PACKERS 


Construction of the new storage 
building at the plant of St. Marys 
Cement Co., St. Marys, Ont., has been 
completed by the Carter - Halls - 
Aldinger Co. Ltd., of Toronto, which 

; been steadily engaged on the job 

the spring of 1937. The addi- 
tion consists of a building 80 ft. by 
40 fr. and 64 ft. high. Eleven new 

los are each 72 ft. high and have a 
total storage capacity of 140,000 bbl. 
f cement. The connecting structure 
through which the cement is conveyed 
for storage and bagging is 100 fe. 
ibove the ground. 

The mechanical equipment of the 
new building includes the latest type 
onveyors and packers. The two 
packers each have a capacity of 20 
bags per min. The plant at present 


has a capacity of 12,000 bbl. daily. 





ideal Cement Starts 
Year With 30% Gain 


The Ideal Cement Co., reports ship- 
for 1937 at almost the same 
vel as the preceding year, with busi- 
in December off only 4.3 per 
from the same month a year ago. 
Business for the Ideal company during 
he first half of January of this year 
vas more than 30 per cent. ahead of 

the same period last year, however. 
[he Colorado company operated all 
of its plants for practically the entire 
year of 1937, although the one at 
Boettcher, Colo., was closed down Dec. 
for repairs. The Portland, Colo., 

nt operated throughout the year. 
The company paid dividends of $7 
share, based on old stock, during the 
is compared with $6.75 in the 
previous year. Ideal stock was split 

three-for-one on June 30, 1937. 








T 


The W. G. Traver Supply Co., Decatur, Ill., 
operates three Concrete Transport mixer 
bodies mounted on Hug trucks. The picture 
above shows one of the units discharging a 
sad of concrete from a swinging chute at 
the rear on a street-repair job in Decatur. 
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The Portland-cement industry in December, 1937, produced 7,044,000 bbl., shipped 4,780,000 

bbl. from the mills, and had in stock at the end of the month 24,899,000 bbl., according to 

the Bureau of Mines. Production and shipments of Portland cement in December, 1937, 

showed decreases of 21.5 and 23.5 per cent. respectively, as compared with December, 1936. 

Portland-cement stocks at mills were 8.9 per cent. higher than a year ago. The preliminary 

totals of production and shipments for 1937 show increases, respectively, of 3.4 and 1.0 per 
cent. from the final totals for 1936. 





Canadian Farmer Wins 
Blasting-Damage Suit 


In a recent court judgment handed 
down in Woodstock, Ont., the Gyp- 
sum, Lime and Alabastine Co. of Can- 
ada, which has lime quarries five miles 
west of that city, was ordered to re- 
imburse David Riddick, a nearby 
farmer, for damages done to his resi- 
dence by repeated blasting over a 
term of years. To prevent the hurl- 
ing of stones and other objects onto 
the Riddick property, the company 
will be required to erect a safety screen 
measuring 250 ft. by 75 ft. 


; 





Reclaims Enough Gold 
to Pay Operating Cost 


A carpet-lined flume carrying away 
waste sand from the portable sand- 
and-gravel plant operated near Den- 
ver, Colo., by the M. E. Carlson Con- 
struction Co. has been recovering gold 
worth, on the average, $160 per 
month. This has been almost enough 
to pay the operating expense of the 
screening plant, according to Mr. Carl- 
son. 





All Officers Re-elected 
by Signal Mountain Co. 
All officers of Signal Mountain 
Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., were re-elected at the annual 
meeting held Jan. 20. They are W. A. 
Sadd, chairman of the board; J. L. 
Senior, president and general manager; 
L. Hardwick Caldwell and S. W. 
Storey, vice-presidents; J. P. Hoskins, 


secretary-treasurer; C. L. Hardwick, 
Cleveland; Fred A. Carter, Sweet- 
water; R. J. Fisher, Athens; E. J. 
Trimby, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Donald F. 
McPherson, Chicago, Ill.; R. G. 
Wright, Knoxville, and Howard Mil- 
ler, Chicago, IIl., directors. 





Alaskan Limestone Used 
in Making U. S. Cement 


The shipment of limestone from 
quarries in southeastern Alaska to 
Seattle, where it is used as a constitu- 
ent of cement, is an enterprise that was 
started some years ago and was again 
active in 1937 on about the same scale 
as heretofore. This work was carried 
on at the quarries on Dall Island from 
June to September, inclusive, during 
which time considerable high-grade 
limestone was exported to Seattle. 





Completes New $115,000 
Plant at Baton Rouge 


The Anderson & Dunham Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has just completed 
the establishment of a $115,000 cen- 
tral concrete-mixing plant at Baton 
Rouge, La. The plant is said to be one 
of the most modern ever erected. 

Two other ready-mixed plants will 
be built in two cities in the south, ac- 
cording to Theodore Dunham, gener- 
al manager. The locations have not 
been disclosed, however. 





General offices of the Warner Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have been moved to 
219 North Broad St. 
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Michigan Takes Lead 
in Road Stabilization 





MATERIAL TO BE PLANT MIXED 

The Michigan highway department 
has again taken a leading position in 
answer to the popular demand for sec- 
ondary road improvement, with a sub- 
stantial program of low-cost surfacing 
of its unpaved state highways, and allo- 
cation of over $1,500,000 of Federal 
aid to the counties for rural-road con- 
struction. 

Going into the fourth year of its 
secondary-road improvement program, 
the state recently awarded contracts 
for the construction of 185.66 miles of 
stabilized roads, to be used as bases for 
future oil-aggregate surfacing. Specifi- 
cations stipulate that the stabilized 
gravel, of which 232,709 cu. yd. will 
be required, must be plant-mixed in 
accordance with the stabilization form- 
ula set up by the highway department. 





Celotex Co. Acquires 
Gulf Gypsum Concern 
The Celotex Corp. has taken a fur- 
ther step in its move toward a complete 
line of building materials with the 
purchase of all of the capital stock of 
the Gulf Gypsum Co., Houston, Tex. 
The Gulf Gypsum Co. owns large 
deposits of gypsum at Falfurias, Tex. 
It is expected that a large wallboard 
mill will be built by Celotex on the 
Gulf Coast during 1938. 





Expanded Vermiculite 
Sales in Sharp Rise 


During the first six months of 1937 
sales of expanded vermiculite exceeded 
those for all of 1936, and notwith- 
standing the decline that occurred later, 
business continued at a good rate until 
almost the end of the year. Prices 
were unchanged, the Bureau of Mines 
reports. Most of the material con- 
tinues to be used for house fill but 
among recent developments may be 
mentioned a larger use in sponge rub- 
ber, expanded vermiculite being mixed 
with latex for this purpose, and some 
new applications in burned-clay re- 
fractories. Montana deposits continue 
to furnish most of the supply, much of 
it being shipped crude to expanding 
plants in various cities in the United 
States and England. Export business 
on crude has been influenced by the 
rise in ocean freight rates from Seattle 
but continues to increase and substan- 
tial shipments of expanded vermiculite 
are made to the continent of Europe. 
The yield of cordlike material from 
North Carolina deposits is less than 
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from Montana material; prices f.o.b. 
mines in these two states are in ratio 
of $6 to $15 a ton. 

According to a manufacturer, for 
house insulation a 4-cu. ft. standard 
bag of properly expanded vermiculite 
will cover 27-sq. ft. 2 in. deep and re- 
duce 75 per cent. of the attic heat loss; 
a 3-in. layer stops 85 per cent. and a 
4-in. layer 92 per cent. of the loss. 
Comparing so-called ‘‘mica-pellets”’ 
with rock wool, one 32-day test in- 
dicated that the former were much 
better from the standpoint of con- 
densation. On the other hand, there 
have been official tests that tend to 
show that under certain circumstances 
rock wool is the better insulator. Evi- 
dently there is need for better methods 
of testing porous materials for heat- 
conductivity, particularly under actual 
operating conditions. 





Awards Contract for 
Nitrates Warehouse 


The Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., 
New York City, has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of new 
warehouses, dock facilities and_ rail- 
road sidings at the port of Norfolk, 
Va., to cost $200,000. The plant will 
have a storage capacity of 30,000 tons 
and will be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery to handle, screen and bag na- 
tural nitrate of soda. 





New Mississippi Cement 
Plant May be at Macon 


The recently-incorporated Cotton 
States Portland Cement Co. of Miss- 
issippi is reported to have acquired 
limestone deposits in Noxubee County 
and will erect its proposed plant on the 
site, close by the city of Macon, Miss. 

The deposit is in the Selma chalk 
which will provide an ideal raw ma- 
terial, according to reports. 





Feldspar Processing 
Technique Advances 


Important technical studies of feld- 
spar were conducted during 1937. The 
results of comprehensive research on 
the effects of feldspar in the glass batch 
have been published by the National 
Feldspar Assn. in the form of a 78-p. 
pamphlet entitled Feldspar as a Consti- 
tuent of Glass, edited by Donald E. 
Sharp. Much work has been done also 
on perfecting methods of chemical 
analysis of feldspar. 

Some feldspar companies have in- 
vestigated the application of froth flo- 
tation and agglomerate tabling for re- 
covery of feldspar in waste dumps and 
in pegmatites where the feldspar is so 
mixed with quartz and other impurities 





Standard two-tank lime-putty plant of 

Jahncke Service, Inc., at New Orleans, La., 

latest installation of this type of equipment 
made under Brooks-Taylor patents. 





as to make recovery of commercial spar 
difficult. This work has reached a stage 
that practically insures its commercial 
application. A plant employing froth 
flotation for separating feldspar, 
quartz, and mica will probably be in 
operation in 1938 according to Oliver 
Bowles of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





Sabin, Anderson, Kittle, 
Barton Win Promotions 


Announcement of promotions for 
executives of the Ash Grove Lime & 
Portland Cement Co., at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been received as follows: 

Wilbert P. Sabin, executive vice- 
president and treasurer; William R. 
Anderson, vice-president; Lawrence 
Kittle, assistant secretary-treasurer and 
general auditor and William S. Barton, 
general trafic manager. 





New Pipe Plant Being 
Built at Jackson, Mich. 


The Jackson Concrete Pipe Co., 
Jackson, Mich., has begun construc- 
tion of a building to house a new pipe- 
making machine and three steam- 
curing kilns, which is expected to be 
completed by March 1. The company, 
formerly the Jackson Concrete Pipe 
Construction Co., was reorganized last 


October. 





The Johns-Manville Corp. has an 
nounced that work will be started as 
soon as possible on the first unit of a 
$1,000,000 plant to be located on a 
fifty-acre tract of land in Watson, 
suburb of Los Angeles, Cal. 

The new plant will produce rock 
wool, and asbestos-cement pipe. 
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1937 Good Year for 
Industrial Minerals 





PHOSPHATE, MICA IN DEMAND 


most industrial minerals, do- 
production during the early 
ths of 1937 ran well ahead of the 
months of previous 
since 1930, and notwithstanding 
owing down of all kinds of busi- 
iter the totals for the year will 
pare favorably with those for 
which itself made broad recovery 
the low point of the depression. 
w minerals were produced in 
rd quantities but the industrial 
ral group as a whole has not by 
means regained the ground lost 
1929. If account be taken of the 
,000 population increase that has 
rred in the United States during 
nterim, the comparison is even less 
rble. 


sponding 


From the standpoint of mere size the 
stries supplying building materials 
most important in the non- 


lic-mineral field. Activity in 
industries naturally depends 
upon new construction. A 


ling boom is long overdue. The 
d States has been lead out of 
ous depressions by reviving con- 
tion, and during the last few 
England has been helped to better 
by an extensive program of house 
ling. It is trite to mention again 
hortage of housing in our own 
try, but the demand for needed 
and industrial buildings so far 

een largely ineffective. With 80- 
cent. 20-yr. amortization loans 
iilable, it seems that home owning 
iid be made easier, but the spurt in 
lential construction that promised 
in the year to bring the industry 

it least to normal failed to last; 
over, industrial building did not 
up to expectations. Shipments of 
land cement, which serve as a 
meter for sand and gravel and 
hed stone as well, were slightly 
d of 1936 and 50 per cent. greater 
in 1934 or 1935 but they would 
to increase another 50 per cent. 

sre they could equal the figures for 
peak years. Only 40 per cent. of 
capacity was being used in De- 
ber compared with a low of 23.5 
nt. in 1933 and a high of 76.1 
ent. in 1927. Gypsum producers 
in much the same position rela- 
to previous yearly records. Ac- 
in all building-materials in- 
istries tends to hover about the index 
dollar volume of general construc- 
which was perhaps 10 per cent. 

her last year than in 1936 but 
carcely 50 per cent. of the 1928 peak. 


‘ 
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F. W. Dodge Corp. estimates of re- 
covery gains over 1936 indicate a dol- 
lar increase of 15 per cent. in resi- 
dential building, 21 per cent. in non- 
residential building, and 40 per cent. 
in public-utility construction, where- 
as public-works expenditures decreased 
20 per cent. 


A record year for iron and steel 
means more refractories and fluxes. 
Chemical industries, after weathering 
the depression better than most other 
industries, continued to expand, and 
consequently their purchases of various 
minerals increased further. The fertil- 
izer branch did remarkably well dur- 
ing the first half year, and farm pur- 
chasing power, at an 8-yr. peak, points 
to continued activity in phosphate 
rock and potash to meet 1938 spring 
demand. China-clay shipments seem 
to have bettered by as much as 10 
per cent. the all-time record they made 
in 1936; and the feldspar industry, too, 
may have made another new record. 
Mica and other non-metallic-mineral 
specialities were in good demand early 
in the year, with total consumption 
probably back almost to normal. For 
a few “new minerals”, such as ver- 
miculite and pyrophyllite, consump- 
tion ran well ahead of the recovery 
stage of general business. 

Looking backward, the year 1937 
seems like rather a good year for most 
industrial minerals, at least if we ex- 
clude building materials. For the im- 
mediate future, the prospect is less rosy 
than it was a year ago, but most pro- 
ducers expect to fare a little better 
than the more conservative forecasts 
of general industrial production and 
construction trends alone would in- 
dicate. 





Cowell Plant Closed 
for 3-Month Period 


Shut down in December, the plant 
of the Cowell Cement Co. at Cowell, 
Cal., will not open until March or 
April, it is reported. 

Re-opening will depend on “the 
weather and business.” The only men 
employed at the plant now are me- 
chanics, who are engaged in the over- 
hauling of machinery. 





Bar Oklahoma Proposal 
to Float Bond Issue 


The Oklahoma supreme court by a 
§ to 4 decision recently declared in- 
valid a proposal for the state highway 
commission to issue $35,000,000 of 
highway construction bonds on the 
ground that it violated the debt pro- 
visions of the state constitution, which 
restrict state bonding to $400,000. 








Lashed to a tree and blocked high in the air 
to prevent flood waters from washing it away 
is this Novo self-priming centrifugal pump, 
powered with a 25-h.p. motor, installed to 
furnish water for the washing plant of the 
Licking Gravel Co. of Newark, O. The suc- 
tion lift is, by necessity, over 15 ft. The water 
is carried 565 ft. to the plant, then up 35 
ft. through a 90-deg. elbow to the top of the 
plant. Ample water and pressure are fur- 
nished to wash 400 cu. yd. of gravel per day. 





Canada Cement Co. Earns 
$1,000,000 More in ‘37 


Canada Cement Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., reports net profit for the year 
ending Nov. 30, 1937 as compared 
with $663,241 for the preceding year. 
Operating profit was $3,924,736 
against $2,830,906 in the preceding 
year. 

The balance sheet showed current 
assets of $6,160,276 with net work- 
ing capital of $4,181,725. The work- 
ing capital rose by nearly $1,000,000. 





Materials Firm Expands 


with New Gravel Plant 


The Crown Building Materials Co., 
of Columbus, O., is less than a year 
old, having been organized in March, 
1937, as successor to the Shute Co. In 
this short space of time, the new com- 
pany has greatly expanded its business, 
the most important of its added facili- 
ties being a modern sand and gravel 
plant of 100-ton per hour capacity 
erected on Jackson Pike on the out- 
skirts of Columbus. The sand and 
gravel on the company’s 125-acre 
property extends to a depth of 60 ft. 
with more than one-half of the ma- 
terial below water level. A Sauerman 
slackline cableway excavator is used 
to dig and convey the material to the 
plant. The machine is of 1-cu. yd. 
capacity and has an 800-ft. span. 
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Gravel Assn. Formulates 


Broad Research Program 

Recognizing the need for placing 
greater emphasis on research activities, 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Sand & Gravel Assn. recently appointed 
the Committee for the purpose of stu- 
dying research problems, examining 
present facilities for research and rec- 
ommending the best procedure for the 
future. The Committee reviewed these 
questions and has made the following 
recommendations: 


1. There are many problems having 
to do with the production and use of 
sand and gravel for which answers are 
not now available. If answers were 
available, there should result reduced 
cost of production, more satisfactory 
materials, and the development of new 
fields for profitable sales. Among the 
questions which will occur to all of us 
are: (a) use of sand and gravel in 
bituminous mixtures; (b) cracking of 
concrete roads as affected by aggre- 
gates; (c) methods for measuring 
soundness and durability of aggregates; 
(d) effect of aggregate particles gen- 
erally considered injurious; and many 
others. 


2. In the interest of preserving pres- 
ent markets and developing new mar- 
kets, it is imperative that our research 
work keep pace with that of other in- 
dustries, and particularly those serving 
the same field as ourselves. 

3. The present laboratory equipment 
is good but in limited space and in a 
somewhat undesirable location without 
enough room for the addition of need- 
ed equipment. (As later noted this 
condition has already been corrected.) 

4. Facilities and personnel of the 
University of Maryland warrant a 
coéperative arrangement between the 
Association and the University. Ample 
space is available at the University for 
the installation of present equipment of 
the Association and needed additional 
equipment. 

§. To conduct needed researches, 
additional laboratory equipment must 
be secured at an immediate expenditure 
of about $2,000 or $3,000. Included in 
the list of essential equipment are a 
Los Angeles rattler and a refrigeration 
machine for the making of freezing 
and thawing tests. 
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6. And finally, there should be pro- 
vided, in addition to funds available 
from regular membership dues, a sum 
of $10,000 each year for two years, this 
money to be used solely for research. 
The increased activity in research 
thereby permitted will represent a wise 
investment of industry funds. 

These recommendations have been 
approved by the Executive Committee 
of the association. The Executive Com- 
mittee directed that steps be taken 
looking toward the immediate removal 
of laboratory equipment to the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and it authorized 
and requested the Research Committee 
to ask the industry, without regard 
to association membership, for a two- 
year investment in research. The first 
step has been taken. The association’s 
laboratory is now installed at the Uni- 
versity and ready to operate. The sec- 
ond step must be completed before the 
new laboratory can be used on an efh- 
cient basis. Action is expected at the 
February convention. 





Events 


February 8-11, 1938, Chicago, 
Ill. — Annual convention and 
machinery exhibit, American 
Concrete Contractors’ Assn. and 
National Concrete Masonry 
Assn., Sherman Hotel. 


February 14-16, 1938, Cleve- 
land, O.— Annual convention, 
Sand Lime Brick Assn., Statler 
Hotel. 


February 15-16, 1938, San An- 
tonio, Tex.-— Annual conven- 
tion, American Concrete Pipe 
Assn., Plaza Hotel. 


February 22-25, 1938, Wich- 


ita, Kan.— Annual Southwest 
Road Show and School, Audi- 
torium. 


March 17, 1938, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Convention, Assn. 
of Rock, Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers of Northern California. 











2 Lime Plants Enrolled 
in Thousand-Day Club 


The Galloway, Mo., lime plant of the 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Co. and 
the Martinsburg, W. Va., lime plant of 
North American Cement Corp., have 
qualified for membership in the Thou- 
sand-Day Club of the National Lime 
Assn., their records having been duly 
certified by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Membership certificates, testifying to 
records of one thousand days or more 
of plant operation without suffering a 
lost-time injury, are being sent shortly 
to each company by the association. 

The last lost-time accident at the 
Galloway plant was Oct. 9, 1934 when 
an employee suffered strained muscles 
ot the right chest wall, due apparently 
to punching a kiln with a trimming 
rod. Up to and including Dec. 31, 
1937, this plant has now operated 1179 
days without further lost-time in- 
juries, according to Paul Sunderland, 
general superintendent. 

As of Jan. 1, 1937, the Martinsburg 
plant had operated for 2,748 consecu- 
tive days with no lost-time injuries, ac- 
cording to Alexander Tyree, secretary 
of the company. This record, un- 
fortunately, was terminated by a 
miner accident during the latter part 
of January, 1937, but the company 
feels that another record of a thousand 
days, or more, of accident-free opera- 
tions is well under way again. 





K. L. Hammond Elected 
Director of Lime Assn. 


Due to a vacancy created by the 
resignation of Warren Lewis, member 
companies in Districts 10 and 11 of the 
National Lime Assn., have elected K. 
L. Hammond, _ secretary-treasurer, 
Keystone Lime Works, Inc., Keystone, 
Ala., to serve as an association director 
for the remainder of the current fiscal 
year expiring June 30, 1938. 





Symons Bros. Hollywood 
Office at New Address 


The Symons Bros. Screen Co. and 
Symons Bros. Development Co. of Hol- 
lywood, Cal., are now located at 1001 
North Orange Drive, according to an 
announcement just received. 
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EDWi-® OR LAY 


The Recession in Thinking 


EVERAL months ago, when word of a busi- 
ness “recession” began to be spread about 
by the newspapers, we decided upon a “hands 

off” attitude. There were no material reasons for 
uneasiness; there was no diminution in the ma- 
terial wealth of the country; there was no lessen- 
ing of the desire to consume and possess on the 
part of the public. Business in certain fields, 
notably steel and its products, had been ab- 
normally increased by the fears of some business 
men that they would be unable to obtain sufh- 
cient raw materials and manufactured parts for 
their coming needs. Labor difficulties and the 
resultant uncertainties regarding production and 
deliveries made it seem wise to overbuy as insur- 
ance against later disappointment. Large stocks 
were accumulated to take care, not only of a 
steadily growing demand, but also of expected 
future demand. There was sharp competition 
between buyers who were determined to protect 
themselves against a possible future shortage. 
Many concerns bought enough materials for 
more than a year’s needs; a few bought even 
more heavily. After these orders had been filled 
there followed a natural relaxation from this 
abnormal activity; there was no reason to expect 
that the conditions just described could be main- 
tained or that it would have been desirable to 
try to maintain them. An excess of premature 
demand was certain to be balanced by a subse- 
quent shortage of demand. People who buy 
ahead of their needs are soon out of the market. 
There were, therefore, as we have said, no 
material reasons for alarm. But it was not diff- 
‘cult to ignore, even when one did understand, 
the causes of such a relaxation in demand and to 
allow erroneous fears to be bred and stimulated by 
silence or even by deliberate misrepresentation. 
in all candor we must say that the largest news- 
papers of the country could have done much to 
maintain a state of mental sobriety on the part 
of business men was well as the rest of the public 
had they explained at the outset the true causes 
of that retardation. It can hardly be believed 
that they, who pride themselves on their close 
contact with realities and their facilities for 
acquiring dependable information, could have 
been unaware of the nature of the abnormal 
stimulation of demand that resulted from the 
fear of being caught unprepared. And it is not 
pleasant to suspect that some of them, for politi- 
cal or other reasons, wilfully concealed what they 
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knew to be true in order to allow spurious causes 
to gain general acceptance. Whatever the mo- 
tives, their policies resulted in a wholly unwar- 
ranted diffusion of misgiving concerning the 
basic soundness of the country, and even led to 
charges that business itself had been responsible 
for the “recession” as a means of embarrassing 
the government and frightening the Congress. 
Such accusations were as absurd and as malicious 
as the studied silence which avoided a frank dis- 
cussion of the real causes, when an honest ex- 
planation of the situation might have averted 
most of the mental anguish and financial losses 
borne by both business and workers in the months 
that have since passed. 

What should have occasioned no uneasiness in 
a country that was slowly and steadily winning 
its way back to prosperity was allowed—or, some 
say, made—to become a general obsession that 
caused many business men to be fearful of the 
future, hesitant about expanding production 
facilities even in the face of a growing demand 
for their products, and led workers to be afraid 
to buy anything beyond the necessities of the day. 
So to play with the emotions of an entire people 
is to Commit a grave wrong against their credu- 
lity as well as against the material interests of 
those who depend upon it. A trusting public 
mind is a big asset to business, perhaps the biggest 
asset, and once its confidence has been seriously 


shaken the lost ground will not be easily re- 
covered. 


AN? what are the facts about the country’s 
soundness? They are not much different 
from what they were months ago, when there 
was no more reason for misgiving than there is at 
the moment. 

First, there is nothing fundamentally wrong 
in the business situation. Large sums of money 
are available for investment at low rates, and 
apparently there is little credit outstanding for 
speculative purposes. The demand for all types 
of goods has increased in the last few years, yet 
the country’s productive capacity as represented 
by factories and machine-tool equipment has not 
been increased at the same rate. Even replace- 
ments have lagged behind the “normal” rate of 
recent years. There has, therefore, been no over- 
expansion. In the building of houses as well as 
factories the activity has been subnormal. 

There is every reason to believe that the re- 
laxation of demand of which we have been hear- 
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ing so much is only temporary. In fact, business 
indicators already record an upward trend in 
certain industries, such as steel and automobiles. 
These facts prove the revival of public confidence 
quite as clearly as they demonstrate the existence 
of a dependable basic demand. 


It must be remembered that much of the in- 
come earned by farmers and other groups during 
the past year has not yet found its way into 
the market, due tq hesitancy induced by fear as 
well as to the normal sequence of events. The 
incomes of practically all classes of the popula- 
tion were larger in 1937 than in 1936, the in- 
crease in the farming industry alone having 
amounted, according to reliable estimates, to 
more than a billion dollars. Labor’s income is 
vastly larger than it was. Employment has been 
at the highest level in five years, and wages are 
higher than those of 1936. 

There has been no abnormality to justify slug- 
gishness on the part of business. There has been 
no “boom”— industrial, real-estate, railroad, or 
stock-market—to cause a subsequent collapse, no 
unwarranted optimism to cause a following des- 
pair. Caution, bordering in some cases closely on 
a temperate form of pessimism, has prevailed 
among business men; there have been none of the 
follies that have characterized other periods, such 
as the 1929 debacle. 


Prices are being well maintained despite a 
slackening of orders. This is obviously due to the 
fact that sellers recognize the underlying sound- 
ness of conditions and do not feel that price- 
slashing is either wise or necessary. Now that 
the fear-induced buying of last year is past, pur- 
chases are likely to follow more closely the curve 
of present needs. Inventories that have been 
accumulated as the result of the causes described 
will not be written down while firm prices are 
the rule. 


HE labor situation, which not unreasonably 

alarmed many business men and workers, 
holds none of the threats that frightened them a 
year ago. The labor difficulties incident to every 
period of recovery seem to have been composed, 
and conflict within the ranks of organized labor 
appears to be near an end. Labor leaders as well 
as employers understand that continued labor 
strife is inimical to sustained prosperity. 

While prices have, as stated, remained high, 
there has been no inflation, despite the direst pre- 
dictions of recent years. Even though the con- 
ditions of a few years ago were not unfavorable 
to the development of an inflationary movement, 
what many people thought was inevitable has 
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not occurred. In the field of credit, where the 
dangers of inflation were only a little less serious 
than in the case of the currency, there is little 
evidence of inflationary tendencies. 


HE attitude of government toward business 

is one of those topics that lend themselves 
readily to misinterpretation and misrepresenta- 
tion. It can be made the rallying cry for the ex- 
treme alarmists on the side of “let well enough 
alone’”’, just as it can be used to arouse the hopes of 
those who want a paternalistic government. Pol- 
itics and amateurish back-yard and corner-store 
discussions of the subject and its effects on busi- 
ness are diverting too many men’s minds from the 
consideration of more important topics. Discus- 
sions of ““What should we do?’’, the subject that 
has always received serious attention by business 
men have too often degenerated into bewilder- 
ing talks of ““What will the government do?”, a 
question which can never be answered by any- 
one, with the result that deliberation has given 
way to speculation, an interesting but not very 
profitable intellectual occupation for business 
men. It is second only to nervous watching of 
the stock market in its bad effects on the morale 
and success of men who should be attending to 
more important things. The scene provides a 
strange spectacle — hard-headed business men 
who preach the virtues of hard work and belief 
in the principle that “He can who thinks he can”, 
hopefully or apprehensively waiting for govern- 
ment action to determine their course, or study- 
ing the day-to-day fluctuations of a speculative 
stock market—that mecca of the wealth-with- 
out-work enthusiasts—before making their de- 
cisions on the definite cause-and-effect problems 
in a material world. 


If as much publicity had been given by printed 
and spoken words to the facts indicating the 
basic soundness of this country as was given to 
magnifying the importance of a natural and in- 
evitable downward turn of the business curve, 
we would be hearing much less of a business “re- 
cession”, which, given its initial impetus by a 
fallacious “build-up”, attained serious psycho- 
logical proportions before most business men had 
an opportunity to become genuinely curious 
about the facts. Those who have done so and set 
out to find them are rapidly emerging from the 
mental fog that is still enshrouding too many of 
their fellows. The country is paying a high price, 
both in spirit and in cash, for having allowed it- 
self to be misled by a lack of a true knowledge of 
the conditions that determine its economic well- 
being. The “recession” in business has been a 
recession in thinking. 
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The movable hopper and conveyors in the system for crushing and screening oversize gravel 


ee he. 


The raw-material-storage structure with shuttle conveyor and boom conveyor. Oversize gravel 


Another view of the plant with crushed-gravel conveyor at left and main conveyor from raw 
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from the stock-pile at right. 





hopper is in foreground. 





stock-pile at right. 





4 Large-Scale § 


HE Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co. 

of Seattle, Wash., as its name 

implies, is one of the oldest as 
well as one of the largest producers of 
sand and gravel on the Pacific Coast. 
[t is also a leading producer of ready- 
mixed concrete and was one of the first 
to see the possibilities of this outlet for 
aggregates. This company also handles 
a complete line of building supplies. 

The Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co. was 
incorporated in 1910 for the produc- 
tion of sand and gravel and in that year 
began to develop its operations at 
Steilacoom, Wash., with which this 
article is concerned. The new and 
modern sand-and-gravel washing-and- 
screening plant completed early in 
1936 at this pit is the outgrowth of 
many years of large-scale operations 
during which a number of plants were 
rebuilt and many methods of excavat- 
ing, handling and processing were used. 

In pursuance of its policy of keep- 
ing its readers currently informed of 
interesting developments in all parts of 
this country Prr AND Quarry presents 
the following detailed description of 
this latest development. An article 
published in the September 29, 1926 
issue described changes made in the 
excavating and handling methods at 
that time. Another complete article 
in the March 12, 1930 issue described 
later important changes at the Steila- 
coom pit. The company’s ready-mix- 
ed-concrete operations were described 
in the March 26, 1930 issue. 

The construction of this new plant 
was made necessary by the increasing 
stringency of aggregate specifications 
in this territory coupled with the desire 
of the company to produce this ma- 
terial at a lower cost than was possible 
with the old plant and equipment. In 
designing this plant an unusual degree 
of flexibility was sought to insure its 
ability to meet future changes in spec- 
ifications. 

The new plant has an actual pro- 
duction capacity of about 300 cu. yd. 
per hr., of which about 40 cu. yd. can 
be crushed. The shovel and the con- 
veyors running to the raw-material 
storage can easily handle 400 cu. yd. 
per hr. and that storage system makes 
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Sy W. E. TRAUFFER 


1 Send-and-Grovel Operation on Puget Sound 





General view of plant and deposit with roadway and pipe-line in fore ground. At-the water's edge is the railroad main line over which some 
shipments are made and, barely visible in the background, is a tow of two loaded barges. 


it possible to operate the pit, the sand- 
and-gravel plant and the crushed- 
gravel department either together or 
separately as conditions may require. 
The loading system is so designed that 
barges holding up to 750 cu. yd. each 
can be loaded at the rate of 500 cu. yd. 
per hr., or railroad cars at the rate of 
200 cu. yd. per hr., either separately 
or simultaneously. When loading, any 
desired blending of sand, gravel and 
crushed gravel can be obtained. 

This plant deposit is located on the 
shore of Puget Sound, about 2!/2 -mi. 
north of Steilacoom, Wash., 7 mi. west 
of Tacoma, and 30 mi. southwest of 
Seattle. The deposit is one of several 
which are the envy of many aggregate 
producers in other sections of the 
country because of the quality, clean- 
ness and gradation of the material and 
because of the great height of the de- 
posit above sea level, which makes it 
unusually economical to excavate the 
material and transport it to the plant. 

There is no soft rock, shale or or- 
ganic matter in this deposit. About 12 
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per cent. of the material runs over 3-in. 
in size and the few bowlders do not 
exceed 8 in. in size. Sand forms about 
50 per cent. of the material. 

A Marion No. 125 electric crawler 
shovel with a 4'4-cu. yd. dipper loads 
sand and gravel from the bank into a 


40-cu. yd. steel hopper equipped with 
a flat grizzly having 8-in. openings. 
This hopper is mounted on rails and 
straddles the field hopper. When neces- 
sary, it is moved into position by the 
shovel. A 40-in. by 8-ft. belt-feeder 
discharges material from this hopper on 





A view of the plant from the barge-loading dock which gives some idea of the great height 
of the deposit. 
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The above elevation drawings show respectively the raw-storage building and reclaiming system, the crushed-rock system, and the raw-storage 


the field belt-conveyor, a slide gate 
controlling the rate of feed. 

The 30-in. field belt-conveyor is at 
present 220 ft. long and is being ex- 
tended in a direction paralleling the toe 
of the face. It is extended by two 
30-ft. sections at one time. When the 
field conveyor reaches a 600-ft. length 
two options are possible. Either a new 








The electric vibrating screen with feed con- 
veyor above and conveyor to plant below. 
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and crushing systems. 


transfer house can be established at the 
end of this conveyor or operations can 
be started again at the present transfer 
point to the main plant conveyor with 
the field conveyor on a new tangent. 
The conveyor sections are made of steel 
and are handled by the shovel. 

The field conveyor now discharges 
the sand gravel on the 30-in. by 222- 





The 4!/2-cu. yd. electric shovel and the rail- 
mounted hopper over the field conveyor. 





ft. inclined main belt-conveyor. A 
hopper feeds the 4-ft. by 10-ft. Sy- 
mons double-deck screen at the top of 
the raw-storage structure which per- 
forms the first separation. Only the 
top deck of this screen is being used. 
During most of the year, when road 
materials form a large proportion of 
the output, 3-in. cloth is used on this 


—~—— 
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One of the two horizontal screens used for 
secondary sizing of uncrushed gravel. 
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tor which returns oversize of electric 
screen to cone crusher. 


In winter when building con- 
tion is the largest market a 112 - 
loth is used. Gravel retained on 
screen is used to make crushed 

| and is distributed to a 3,000-cu. 

| id storage pile by means of a 20- 
60-ft. stacking conveyor, which 

spended by cables from an A- 

ind can be swung in an arc of 

leg. Two winches and cables con- 

he swing. The material over 3 in. 

forms about 12 per cent. of the 


material passing through this 
drops on a 30-in. by 40-ft. re- 
ble shuttle belt-conveyor which 
on rails, and discharges it into a 
pile with a capacity of about 
cu. yd. In a 110-ft. tunnel 
this stock-pile this material 
yn the 30-in. by 410-ft. belt-con- 
sr to the top of the screening build- 
[his conveyor is horizontal 1 








the tunnel and is inclined for the re- 
mainder of its length. A movable rail- 
mounted belt-feeder straddling this 
belt-conveyor can feed the material 
from any tunnel opening on this belt. 
Sliding gates are used on these open- 
ings. 

At the top of the plant the material 
is discharged into a head box, where 
water from two 6-in. pipes is added. 
Two flumes feed two boxes in which 
inclined stationary bumper screens 
with |, -in. openings separate the sand 
and gravel. The sand flows through 
two flumes into two settling boxes, 


om nc PEILO 


me fa 
emetieiees s 


The car-loading bin with shuttle-belt conveyor below. 


screens drops into two de-rooter boxes, 
each 8-ft. by 10-ft. by 12-ft. deep. 
Water is added in these boxes to float 
off all the chips, bark, roots, etc. 
Chain-bucket elevators operating on 
18-ft. centers remove the gravel from 
the de-rooters and discharge it into 
flumes feeding a pair of 4-ft. by 10-ft. 
Symons 3-deck screens. These have 
wire cloth with 34-, %- and 4-in. 
openings. The intermediate-size ma- 
terial drops into storage bins. The fine 
material passing through the bottom 
deck goes to storage as roofing gravel. 
The gravel retained on the top deck of 





At the left is the cross-belt conveyor 


from the storage bins. 


which are 4 ft. wide, 12 ft. high and 
§0 ft. long. The bottom-discharge 
gates in these boxes are controlled by 
levers from above. Each box produces 
three grades of sand, which are dis- 
charged into three 300-cu. yd. bins, 
one under each box. 

The gravel cleaning and sizing are 


also done in two duplicate systems. The 


gravel retained on _ the 


stationary 


isa: 
a ale 


a Yh 
at 


ther view of plant and deposit. In foreground is the car-loading system and at right the 
crushing system. 





each screen is discharged on two 20-in. 
by 30-ft. belt-conveyors which are 
slightly inclined to discharge on a pair 
of 4-ft. by 10-ft. Symons double-deck 
screens. Wire cloth with 1'/-in. and 
l-in. openings is used on these screens. 
The three sizes of gravel from each of 
these screens drop into three separate 
bins. If desired, different cloth sizes 
can be used on the duplicate screens 
of each system to make possible the 
production of six sizes of gravel rang- 
ing from \, in. to 3 in. 


The oversize gravel is loaded by a 
steam locomotive crane from the 
stock-pile into a small hopper mounted 
on rails. From this the gravel is dis- 
charged on a 24-in. by 138-ft. belt- 
conveyor feeding a 4-ft. Symons cone 
crusher. The crushed gravel drops on 
a 20-in. by 36-ft. inclined belt-con- 
veyor feeding a Traylor 4-ft. by 8-ft. 
double-deck electric vibrating screen. 
The openings on this screen are varied 
to meet the demand. The material re- 
tained on this screen is returned into 
the crusher by a chain-bucket elevator 
operating on 36-ft. centers. 

All the material passing through this 
screen is discharged on a 20-in. by 198- 
ft. belt-conveyor running to the top 
of the crushed-rock screening building, 
where it is discharged on a 4-ft. by 
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10-ft. Symons triple-deck vibrating 
screen equipped with washing sprays. 
The three sizes of material coming 
from the decks of this screen are dis- 
charged into storage bins, while the 
material passing through the bottom 
deck is flumed with the water to a 
Symons double-deck vibrating screen. 
The two sizes of material coming from 
the decks of this screen are discharged 
to storage and the material passing 
through the bottom deck of this screen 
is discharged into a flume with the 
wash water and is wasted. 

Each of the two duplicate gravel- 
sizing systems and their respective 
sand classifiers have an individual row 
of bins for their products. The six 
gravel bins and the three sand bins in 
these two rows have a capacity of 300 
cu. yd. each. A third row of six 300- 
cu. yd. bins is used for crushed-gravel 
storage. The different sizes of aggre- 
gates are discharged from these bins on 
separate belt-conveyors in tunnels 
under each of the three rows of bins. 
Under one row of sand-and-gravel bins 
is a 30-in. by 434-ft. belt-conveyor 
with a capacity of 500 cu. yd. per 
hour. It extends through a tunnel 
under three main-line railroad tracks 
and a loading track from which point 
it is inclined slightly to the pier lead- 
ing to the barge-loading dock. 











Looking down from main conveyor at screening plant. In foreground is one of first sizing 
screens with conveyor to second screen. Above is flume to sand tank. 


hopper has a capacity of about one car- 
load, and gravel is loaded from it into 
cars by a 24-in. by 24-ft. shuttle belt- 
conveyor at the rate of 200 cu. yd. per 
hour. Shipments are made via the 
main line of the Northern Pacific Ry., 
which runs by the plant. 

The pier leading to the dock is about 


The barge-loading dock with loading conveyor and spout, final rinsing screen and automatic 
weigher house. 


Under the other row of sand-and- 
gravel bins is a 30-in. by 159-ft. belt- 
conveyor and under the crushed gravel 
bins is a 24-in. by 113-ft. belt-con- 
veyor. When barges are being loaded 
either of these two conveyors can dis- 
charge on a 30-in. by 43-ft. cross con- 
veyor which in turn discharges on the 
long dock conveyor already mentioned. 
Materials can also be discharged from 
either of these two tunnel conveyors on 
a 24-in. by 166-ft. belt-conveyor feed- 
ing a steel car-loading hopper. This 
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298 ft. long and set at its end at right 
angles is the 435-ft. loading dock. Both 
are built of wood supported on timber 
piles cut off at the 24.5 ft. elevation, 
about 3-ft. above normal high-tide 
level. The long barge-loading con- 
veyor discharges its load on a 30-in. by 
70-ft. inclined conveyor. The loaded 
side of this belt passes over a Merrick 
Weightometer which automatically 
keeps a weight record of all the mate- 
rial passing over it. When either gravel 
or crushed gravel is being loaded, it is 


discharged on a 4-ft. by 12-ft. Symons 
double-deck screen equipped with 
sprays for re-rinsing. The top deck of 
this screen serves only to protect the 
12-mesh bottom deck from the impact 
of the large gravel. The gravel is dis- 
charged from this screen on the 30-in. 
by 60-ft. barge-loading boom con- 
veyor. When sand is being loaded, it 
is discharged from the weighing con- 
veyor direct to the boom conveyor, by- 
passing the washing screen. The con- 
veyor boom is suspended by cables 
from a wooden A-frame and is count- 
erweighted so that it can easily be 
raised or lowered by means of winches 
to compensate for variations in tide 
level. A baffled spout on the end of 
this boom is pivoted so that barges can 
be loaded evenly across their full width 
without segregation. This system loads 
barges at the rate of 500-cu yd. per 
hour. 

Automatic electrical control of the 


(Continued on page 64) 





The automatic weigher on the dock belt- 
conveyor which keeps record of barge 
shipments. 
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Twenty -First Annual Convention 
of National Crushed Stone Assn. 


ost Successful in Many Years 


What numerous competent observ- 

lescribed as the best convention in 

story of the National Crushed 

\ssn. was held in Cincinnati 

the first three days of the last 

January. The program was of 

tional interest and the attendance 

| | was representative of the indus- 

| oth as to the types and locations 

i ducing companies. The Machin- 

<position, staged by the associa- 

Manufacturers’ Division, was re- 

to by many as the most interest- 

nstructive and comprehensive 
ld by the association. 

ident H. E. Rodes presided at the 

morning session which was 

entirely devoted to association 

and reports. The Reports on 

Conditions by regional vice- 

nts brought out the fact that 

producers reporting expected 

ss in 1938 to be a little slack 

in the year with a sufficient in- 

> in the summer and fall months 

ng the total up to the 1937 level. 





According to these reports the crushed 
stone industry in 1937 again experi- 
enced a substantial increase in business 
and prices were stationary in most 
sections. The percentage of plant ca- 
pacity utilized averaged nearly 50 per 
cent. with only one of the eight regions 
below that level. Present price levels 
are generally satisfactory and little 
change is expected. The volume of 
1938 business was felt to be dependent 
to a large extent on a number of gov- 
ernmental decisions to be made early 
in the year, most of which would in- 
crease demand over the reported ex- 
pected levels. Government subsidies 
may stimulate the demand for agricul- 
tural limestone and further appropria- 
tions for public works are also pos- 
sibilities to be considered. Granting of 
the requested railroad freight rate in- 
creases would stimulate the demand for 
ballast. 

A. S. Lane, Eastern Regional Vice 
President, was not present due to ill- 
ness so his report was read by A. L. 


Worthen, vice president and general 
manager, New Haven Trap Rock Co. 
In southern New England the 1937 
tonnage was from 10 to 15 per cent. 
higher than in 1936, with prices firm 
at a fair level. In and around Boston 
demand was light and prices unstable 
and in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania both tonnage and prices 
were under 1936 by about 10 per cent. 
In this section production was about 50 
per cent. of capacity. About the same 
tonnage is expected to be produced in 
1938 with prices probably a little 
lower. 

J. A. Rigg, treasurer and general 
manager, Acme Limestone Co., Fort 
Spring, W. Va., in his report for the 
Central Region said that business 
ranged from 25 per cent. better to 30 
per cent. worse than in 1936 in various 
sections, but that there was an average 
increase of about 10 per cent. in the 
whole area. Price levels remained sta- 
tionary as did profits, due to higher 
operating costs. Plant capacity was 


eft: T. A. Oberhellmann, Wm. P. Gruendler and M. J. Young in the Gruendler Crushed & Pulverizer Co. booth. At right: H. E. Rodes, 
anklin Limestone Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Dan Sanborn and W. R. Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, Ill.; John W. Herr, Cross Engineering Co. 
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about 50 per cent. utilized although 
plants furnishing chemical and metal- 
lurgical stone fared much better. The 
distribution of the product was about 
as follows: Highways 51 per cent.; 
railroad ballast 12 per cent.; building 
construction 7 per cent.; chemical and 
metallurgical stone 19 per cent.; agri- 
cultural limestone 4 per cent.; miscel- 
laneous 7 per cent. No great change in 
conditions is expected in 1938, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rigg, with highway 
construction about the same as in 
1937. Ballast business will be much 
better if the railroads are granted a 
general increase in freight rates. The 
demand for chemical and metallurgical 
stone and for building stone will prob- 
ably be off in the first half of the year 
“and the ultimate demand for the sea- 
son will depend entirely on a material 
improvement in business conditions. 
Under the stimulation of government 
subsidy, there will probably be some 
increase in the demand for agricultural 
limestone.” 

N. E. Kelb, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager, the Ohio & Indiana 
Stone Co., Indianapolis, Ind., in report- 
ing for the states in the Northern Re- 
gion said that the volume of crushed 
stone business in 1937 was about the 
same as in 1936. Prices were higher in 
some sections and in others lower be- 
cause of WPA plants and govern- 
mental competition which also affected 
demand in those areas. Assuming aver- 
age prices at the same level as in 1936, 
profits suffered because of increased 
costs. Operations were at about 50 per 
cent. of capacity in this area. None of 
the producers contacted by Mr. Kelb 
wanted to make a guess for 1938. The 
feeling, however, was that 1938 ton- 
nage will be slightly under that for 
1937 with a very good prospect that 
the latter part of the year may show 
considerable improvement. 

T. I. Weston, president and treas- 
urer, Weston & Brooker Co., Colum- 
bia, S. C., reported business conditions 
in the Southeast. In Tennessee there 
was an increase in volume of from 10 
to 18 per cent. and in South Carolina 
and Georgia sales were about the same. 
Price levels were down a little in some 
sections but on the average showed lit- 
tle change. Production was about 50 
per cent. of plant capacity. Quoting 
from this report, “Tennessee reports 
that highway construction consumed 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of sales; rail- 
road ballast 40 to 50 per cent.; agri- 
cultural limestone, 20 to 30 per cent.; 
and other uses § to 10 per cent. 

“North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia report that some 60 to 80 
per cent. went into highways; 10 to 25 
per cent. for railroad ballast; and § to 
15 per cent. for building construction 
and miscellaneous uses. 
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“Opinion in the Region seems to be 
in agreement that sales for 1938 will be 
down slightly. It is expected that the 
distribution will be approximately in 
the same percentages for the various 
uses as in 1937. 

Producers in areas where there are 
scattered stone outcroppings fear in- 
creasing competition from _ roadside 
plants on account of various govern- 
mental agencies. Perhaps also freight 
rates will increase roadside produc- 
tion.” 

In the absence of E. Eikel, vice pres- 
ident and general manager, Servtex 
Materials Co., New Braunfels, Texas, 
his son, E. O. Eikel read his report for 


the Southwest. Output for that sec- 
tion as a whole decreased slightly in 
1937 and plant operations were at 
about 30 per cent. of capacity. Prices 
were also somewhat lower. Prospects 
for 1938 are for still lower production 
and prices. The 1937 production was 
distributed about as follows: High- 
ways 65 per cent.; railroad ballast 25 
per cent.; building construction 4 per 
cent.; chemical and metallurgical 5 per 
cent.; agricultural limestone 1 per 
cent. No marked changes in distribu- 
tion are expected. 

J. R. Boyd, administrative director 
of the association, read the report for 
the Western Region which was sent in 
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Analysis of Attendance at 
the Twentieth Annual Convention 


of the National Crushed Stone Assn. 
Cincinnati, January 18 to 20, 1938 
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J. Wilson, who was not in at- 
1ce. Volume in northern Cali- 
is expected to show little change 

with slack business in the first 
nths but a normal increase during 
lance of the year. Sales in the 
Francisco area will be accelerated 
ynstruction work for the 1939 
len Gate International Exposition 
x the latter part of the year. In 
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on E. Warburton, Federal Crushed Stone Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
ice G. Shotton, Hendrick Mfg. Co.; H. E. Rainer, also of Federal. 


the event that the requested railroad 
rate increases are granted ballast re- 
quirements should show an appreciable 
increase. 

A. T. Goldbeck, engineering director 
of the association, in his annual report 
briefly summarized the varied activities 
of his department during the past year. 
Some idea of the value of the work 
done by Mr. Goldbeck and his staff to 


the members of the association and to 
the crushed stone industry as a whole 
may be gained from the following list. 


1. The preparation and presenta- 
tion of technical papers before 
engineering bodies. 

2. The preparation of articles for 
the Crushed Stone Journal, Use- 
Information and elsewhere. 

3. Acting for individual producers 
or groups of producers on tech- 
nical problems. 

4. Technical committee work. 

Laboratory research. 

6. Conferences with governmental 
agencies on specification mat- 
ters. 

7. Preparation of reports and 
memoranda for individual pro- 
ducers or groups of producers 
in support of specification 
changes. 

8. Talks before local groups of 
stone producers. 

9. Routine and commercial testing. 

10. Initiation of field investigation 
involving crushed stone. 


~*" 


In a more technical vein Mr. Gold- 
beck described two of the most import- 
ant of the laboratory investigations 
made during the year. The first series 
of tests involves investigations of stone 
screenings for stabilized base construc- 
tion and the second is concerned with 
the effect of shape of particle on the 
mortar-making properties of stone 
sand. 

Mr. Goldbeck traced the develop- 
ment of stabilized roads from the old 
sand-clay roads in the South to those 
of the present day in which admixtures 
such as calcium chloride, sodium chlor- 
ide, asphaltic emulsion, Portland ce- 
ment, etc., are used. Stone screenings, 
he emphasized, is an available and suit- 
able material for stabilized base con- 





A group of Lehigh Stone Co. men with Dan Sanborn, Lehigh, and Max 
Lambert, Robins Conveying Belt Co., at right. 
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W. J. Mullaly, American Manganese Steel Div.; E. Kammerer, Keystone 
Gravel Co., Dayton, O.; Wm. F. Colclough and J. H. Fulkerson, Cross 


Engineering Co. 


struction. Tests were made to de- 
termine the combination of gradation 
of screenings and of admixtures which 
would give the most satisfactory re- 
sults. It is his conception that a stabil. 
ized screenings base for highways 
should possess the following character- 
istics: 

1. “It should transmit superimposed 
wheel loads to the sub-base with- 
out appreciable movement and 
with very little permanent de- 
formation. 

2. It should be able to perform this 
vital function under all condi- 
tions of weather and moisture. 

3. In the event of partial failure 
under unfavorable  sub-grade 
conditions, it would seem desir- 
able for the best results that 
stabilized screenings have proper- 
ties which will permit it to heal 
or reknit itself together again. 
This point may be controversial. 

4. It should remain stable, even af- 
ter evaporation of capillary mois- 
ture has been prevented by the 
application of a bituminous wear- 
ing surface.” 

Tests were made in a circular track 
testing device simulating actual high- 
way conditions under traffic. Various 
gradations of screenings were tested 
alone, mixed with clay and mixed with 
cut-back asphalts or asphaltic emul- 
sions. Some interesting results have 
been obtained but additional tests in- 
volving other variables are necessary 
before definite conclusions can be 
reached regarding the proper use of 
screenings in stabilized base construc- 
tion, 

In studying the effect of shape of 
particle on the mortar-making proper- 
ties of stones some interesting tests 
were made. Four types of materials 
were used in these tests, three stone 
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sands from the same source and round 
Potomac River sand. By crushing the 
stone a sand with flat slabby particles 
was obtained and cubical sand was 
made by grinding. Rounded stone sand 
was made in a ball mill. Test cubes of 
mortar were made with each of these 
four types of sand using five different 
gradations. 

The rounded stone sand was found 
to be superior to the crushed and 
ground sands in each of these five 
tests: Percentage of loss in freezing and 
thawing; density; absorption; crushing 
strength; and water-cement ratio. Mr. 
Goldbeck reached the following con- 
clusions as a result of these tests: 

1. The finer the sand as indicated 

by a decreasing fineness modulus, 


M. A. Eiben, Northern Blower Co.; R. D. Baker, Laura Gravel & Stone 
Co., Phillipsburg, O.; W. D. Edwards and L. G. Love, National Lime & 
Stone Co., Findlay, O. 


the higher the water content 
necessary. 


nN 


The more angular the sand the 
higher must be the water content 
for a given consistency. 

Again quoting Mr. Goldbeck on the 
test results: 

“They teach a very valuable lesson 
to the producers of stone sand. They 
show that a very decided improvement 
can be made in this product as to 
amount of water required to obtain a 
given consistency, as to the density of 
the mortar and as to the crushing 
strength and durability of the mortar. 
Slabby and angular particles which 
occur in many stone sands are unde- 
sirable and if producers are interested 
in producing stone sand having entirely 
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An interested group with A. G. Seitz, General Crushed Stone Co., Easton, Pa., at right. 
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Richards, A. K. Schifflin, and C. S. Huntington, Link-Belt Co., and some interested 
producers at the Link-Belt booth. 


sfactory properties these results 
t to the desirability of using means 
production which will eliminate flat 
d needle-like particles and which 
|. to some extent, round off the 


ivCS. 


Fortunately, it is not necessary to 
ng about the degree of roundedness 
duced by prolonged grinding. Evi- 
tly, a marked improvement occurs 
en the flat and angular and sharp, 
edle-like particles are merely broken 
ind cubical particles are produced 
their place. Just what is the best 
uns for producing this desired re- 
with different kinds of stone re- 
1ins to be determined. It is a produc- 
mn problem and one which is well 
thy of discussion by stone produc- 


In his annual report, J. R. Boyd, ad- 
inistrative director of the association, 
luded a general discussion of asso- 
ition policies and activities summar- 
zing his more detailed report before 
i.e board of directors. Announcement 
is also made of the auditing, resolu- 
ons and nominating committees. 
What is the Future of Private Enter- 
prise? was the subject of an address by 
lonald D. Conn, executive vice pres- 
lent, Transportation Association of 
America, Chicago, Ill. This associa- 
yn he described as ‘‘a non-partisan, 
n-profit organization dedicated to 
search, analysis and public education 
1 public service and related problems, 
ind to the determination of a sound 
public transportation policy for the 
future.” The activities of the Asso- 
iation are being carried on through 
three major divisions: Research, Edu- 
ition and Organization. 
In closing Mr. Conn made the fol- 
owing appeal: 
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“I ask your coéperation, and your 
assistance with others, in the develop- 
ment of this great national movement 
which gives real promise of re-estab- 
lishing an appreciation of the Amer- 
ican idea by making a practical demon- 
stration that transportation can and 
must remain as a profitable private 
enterprise.” 

At the greeting luncheon J. A. Rigg, 
Acme Limestone Co., Ft. Spring, W. 
Va., presided. Taking the point of view 
that the pattern of coédperation which 
is now developing at Washington has 
long time values, Pyke Johnson, vice- 
president, Automobile Manufacturers’ 
Assn., speaking on the theme of The 
Washington Outlook and Its Effect 
U pon Industry, expressed the view that 
subject only to some grave emergency 
industry generally has little to fear 
from the present session of the Con- 
gress. 

“One of the great difficulties which 
has existed in Washington has been the 
widespread intervention of third-party 
gossiping,” he said. “The absence of 
continued direct contact between the 
Administration and business men, has 
enabled parties having special inter- 
ests which they want to serve to exag- 
gerate differences into issues with the 
result that serious misunderstandings 
have frequently arisen. The conferences 
which the President has already had 
with many leaders of business no doubt 
have done much to dispel many of 
these misapprehensions on both sides 
and in other cases to correct perspec- 
tive so that the reasons for the posi- 
tions taken appear more clearly. Ob- 
viously, set programs can not come 
immediately from brief discussions but 
the effect on attitudes is probably of 
greater importance than agenda could 
be in a situation where public confi- 





dence is perhaps the most important 
factor in our economic structure. 

“Out of these discussions, which 
press reports indicate the President in- 
tends to have, not only with big and 
small business men but with labor 
and agriculture as well, should come a 
keener realization on the part of each 
group of the problems of the others 
and, it is to be hoped, such action as 
will serve best to promote the general 
welfare. 

“Perhaps the most immediate result 
which could be hoped for is that which 
will be found in the Congress. The 
men there, like others generally in 
government, are doing what they can 
to provide a quick way out of the re- 
cession. Obviously sound legislative 
approaches to economic problems are 
not too numerous, but in the program 
which the Congress is now undertaking 
there appears to be every desire to be 
helpful. 

“There are some who have ques- 
tioned whether Washington has been 
fully aware of the seriousness of the 
present recession. It is only necessary 
to call attention to the opening hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee on Un- 
employment to see that there is a 
full appreciation of the extent to 
which unemployment has increased, 
and with it relief problems, in the last 
few months. Government witnesses 


testified to a two-million drop in em- 





G. K. Woodling, L. T. McGuire and E. Slack- 
ford, all of Harnischfeger Corp. 


ployment and to the beginning of a 
sharp increase in relief requirements as 
a result. They also pointed out the 
sharp drop which had taken place in 
the industrial indices. Other witnesses, 
analyzing the cause, found quite gen- 
erally that the sudden stoppage in buy- 
ing was due to a lack of confidence 
rather than to the normal causes of de- 
pression and in the very suddenness and 
severity of the drop was found reason 
for belief that the recovery might be- 
gin with the same unexpectedness.” 
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The analysis made by the speaker of 
legislation looked forward to the prob- 
able passage of a sharply-limited wage- 
and-hour bill, farm legislation, a tax 
bill and a housing bill as the outstand- 
ing Administration issues. 

With reference to the tax bill the 
comment was made that the proposals 
reported by a sub-committee to the full 
Ways and Means Commitee in the 
House represented a distinct advance 
over the existing law, although still 
containing sections to which there 
would be objection taken by some ele- 
ments in business. 

More specifically, attention was call- 
ed to the so-called “basket provisions” 
contained under the “i. b. clause”’ 
which would impose penalty taxes 
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Fred T. Kern, Tiffany Sand & Gravel Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and A. L. Cassese, Old 
Colony Crushed Stone Co., Quincy, Mass. 


upon those closely-held corporations, 
ranging from cases regardless of size, 
retaining a fair share of their surplus. 
It was pointed out that the provision 
which applies on a graduated basis to 
corporations where one individual holds 
53 per cent. of stock to others with 10 
controlling 75 per cent. would apply 
to a very large group of companies 
created by families and held by them, 
not for the purpose of tax evasion but 
as a means of developing a livelihood 
and gaining employment. 

Among the measures which the 
crushed-stone group are particularly 
interested in, the speaker commented 
upon the federal highway appropria- 
tions as a measure designed to give em- 
ployment to many and the return of 
capital facilities to the users whose pay- 
ments in special taxes have always ex- 
ceeded the cost of the work to both 
the national and state governments. 

The comment made here was that 
one of most serious phases of the high- 
way program to-day is the gradual 
growth in diversion of these special 
taxes to purposes other than those for 
which the money was voted; a condi- 
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tion which is most serious now because 
of the necessity for keeping the high- 
ways of the country in shape for safe 
and efficient use by the enormous fleets 
of motor vehicles which utilize them. 

On the subject of business regulation 
the convention was told that prelim- 
inary hearings on the Patman bill de- 
signed to divorce manufacturers from 
retailing or at least to require that they 
should not compete with their own re- 
tail outlets does not appear likely to 
receive final consideration at the pres- 
ent session of the Congress. 

Touching upon the recent discus- 
sion of monopolies, the speaker said, 
“No clear line of approach to this issue 
appears to have been developed yet.” 
The point was made that the govern- 
ment’s place in the field of planning 
and economic control should be lim- 
ited to a statistical approach and to the 
extension of such aid as it may be 
possible for government to give in see- 
ing that full information is available 
for leaders of small and large indus- 
tries. The suggestions made by Donald 
Richberg for a clarification (not a 
relaxation) of the anti-trust acts might 
be useful in bringing those laws into 
consonance with the changes in the 
industrial structure of the country 
that have been brought about since the 
present acts were passed. 

In a discussion of legislation Mr. 
Johnson took occasion to emphasize 
two points which he felt were too fre- 
quently overlooked by industrialists. 

“The first of these,” he said, “‘is the 
misconception that many people have 
that business legislation always origin- 
ates in Washington. As a matter of 
fact, the demand for most business 
regulation grows out of the complaints 
of competitors. If business is inter- 
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ested in keeping away from govern- 
ment control, then business should ex- 
amine the cause of these complaints 
and correct them where they origin- 
ate, rather than waiting for them to 
come to Washington for solution. 
Men are elected to the Congress, not 
on what they promise not to do but on 
what they promise to do. If te rela- 
tions between large groups sic such 
that one or the other has a real cause 
for complaint which is not possible of 
solution at home, then it is to be ex- 
pected that redress will be sought in 
other directions. Unfortunately the 
natural result of such demands fre- 
quently turns upon the individual 
making the demand because legislation 
generally consists of compromise and 
of injection of a point of view usually 
not in the minds of those who originate 
the complaint. 


“Tt is a striking commentary upon 
the thinking of many business men 
that they have grown to believe that 
all they have to do is to carry their 
problems to Washington or to the state 
capital in the belief that the govern- 
ment will not demand a quid pro quo 
for any service which may be rendered. 
In other words, those who seek priv- 
ileges of government must expect that 
government will demand a part in the 
regulation and operation of their busi- 
ness in return. Support of this requires 
only a study of the various regulatory 
measures of the past many years.” 

Mr. Johnson also stressed the neces- 
sity for business to take the public into 
its confidence. 

“It has become almost a truism,” he 
said, “that business has done a much 
better job than it has let the public 
know about. Too frequently industry 
has stood back and allowed others to 


Aubrey Smith, General Electric Co.; G. D. Fraunfelder and W. E. Farrell, Easton Car & 
Construction Co. 
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its story for it. The result is that 
public frequently maintains a dis- 
net picture of the business man as an 
lividual lacking in human sympathy 
nd desirous only of obtaining as much 
noney as he can at the expense of 
erybody associated with him. Actu- 
y, most of the great social advances 
ve been brought about through busi- 
s itself and certain it is that no one 
more interested than the business 
in in a broad purchasing power and 
sher standards of living for the 
nasses, since it is to them that his 
oods go. But the processes of modern 
usiness are intricate. The man who 
new methods replacing old does 
ilways understand that as costs 
reduced, markets are broadened and 
ployment increased. There needs to 
1 constant, human interpretation of 
place and responsibility of business 
he economic and social picture. It 
1ot enough to sell a product. Insti- 
tions also must be sold to the public 
vhich consists not only for purchasers 
goods, but employees, purveyors, 
listributors, and the whole member- 
p of the undertaking itself, includ- 
the stockholders. 
If these things are done, as a better 
lerstanding is created, and as a bet- 
job is done, we may hope that the 
irse to legislation with all its short- 
mings will be less often resorted to 
| that when it is, the men charged 
h the responsibility of enacting the 
will be better informed. Until 
things are brought about indus- 
should not lay too much of its 
oubles at the door of government. 
\fter all the job is a mutual one, the 


questions at issue can only be solved by 
coéperation.” 

The Use of Agricultural Limestone 
in the Revised Soil Conservation Pro- 
gram for 1938 was discussed by C. C. 
Farrington, assistant to the adminis- 
trator, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., at the 
Monday afternoon session presided 
over by A. L. Worthen, New Haven 
Trap Rock Co., New Haven, Conn. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
for years promoted the use of agricul- 
tural limestone in various ways but in 
1936 began “a new type of activity 
designed to accelerate the adoption of 
improved farm practices, the value of 
which had been proved by years of ex- 
perimental and demonstration work. 
This new activity involved the use of 
payments or grants to assist and en- 
courage farmers to adopt these im- 
proved farm practices. These payments 
or grants are made under the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program by 
authority contained in Sections 7 to 
17 of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, approved Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936. 

“The use of agricultural limestone 
practically doubled between 1935 and 
1936, and payments were made under 
the 1936 Agricultural Conservation 
Program on over one half of all of the 
agricultural limestone applied in the 
United States that year. Payment for 
the application of agricultural lime- 
stone was made under the 1936 pro- 
gram in 37 states and under the 1937 
program in 38 states. 

“Provisions relating to the use of 
agricultural limestone as an approved 





W. Ankeny, Hardinge Co., Inc.; H. E. Rainer, G. E. Warburton and Hugh M. McNabb, 
Federal Crushed Stone Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; F. E. Finch, Hardinge Co. 
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soil-building practice are included in 
the program for 1938 and probably 
will be approved for each of the indi- 
vidual states except a few of those in 
the western part of the United States 
where the use of limestone is not gen- 
erally recommended. 

“Estimates released by the National 
Lime Association indicate that about 
6,300,000 tons of agricultural lime- 
stone were used in 1936 as compared 
with 3,300,000 tons in 1935. The use 
of agricultural limestone in 1936, 
therefore, was almost double what it 
was in 1935. It was about 70 per cent. 
greater than it was in the year 1929. 
The sharp increase in the use of agri- 
cultural limestone in 1936 undoubted- 
ly should be attributed largely to the 
1936 Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram. 


“The 1938 program contains an- 
other provision which may be of inter- 
est to many of you. The Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, un- 
der which the agricultural conserva- 
tion programs are formulated, author- 
ized the Secretary to promote soil con- 
servation by making of grants of aid 
as well as by making payments. Con- 
sequently, there has been included in 
the 1938 program a provision author- 
izing the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, wherever practicable, 
to furnish limestone, superphosphate, 
trees, seeds, and other materials to pro- 
ducers for use in carrying out approv- 
ed soil-building practices. Thus far, 
no use has been made of this provision 
in connection with limestone. I am 
not in a position to say to what extent, 
if any, it will be employed in connec- 
tion with the use of limestone in the 
future, or just how it will be used if 
it is found practicable in certain in- 
stances to furnish limestone to farm- 
ers as a grant of aid in lieu of a pay- 
ment.” 


According to Mr. Farrington “‘the 
producers of agricultural limestone and 
the administration have a mutual in- 
terest in any project that may be un- 
dertaken for furnishing limestone to 
farmers in addition to making pay- 
ments to farmers who purchase the 
limestone. Such a project would mean 
a larger total volume and a better sea- 
sonal distribution of limestone deliv- 
eries to farmers. From the standpoint 
of your industry, this means a larger 
volume of business and perhaps lower 
Operating costs per unit. From the 
standpoint of the government, it 
means wider adoption of an improved 
farming practice which will be highly 
effective in promoting soil conserva- 
tion and efficient farming. From the 
standpoint of the farmer it will mean 
finer legume crops and pastures and 
freedom from a credit burden which 
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is one of the most important factors 
in preventing more wide-spread adop- 
tion of soil-building practices.” 

J. R. Thoenen, supervising engineer, 
Non-Metal Mining Section, Mining 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Col- 
lege Park, Md., discussed Ground Vi- 
bration from Quarry Blasting. The 
geophysical section of the Bureau has 
conducted a series of tests since 1930 to 
determine the extent of such vibra- 
tions and has developed special ma- 
chines for this purpose. With these 
machines it has been possible to de- 
termine the speed and magnitude of 
transmission of such vibrations 
through different materials. Reports 
have been issued from time to time on 
the results of these tests and another 
is now ready for publication. Stereop- 
ticon slides were used by Mr. Thoenen 
to illustrate the results of these tests. 
A motion was made and carried to ask 
the Bureau of Mines to make possible 
further tests on a larger scale. 

Standardization of Stone Sizes was 
the subject of an interesting paper by 
Albert V. Bratt, testing engineer, Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public 
Works, Boston, Mass. His attitude 
toward this subject is illustrated in the 
opening paragraphs as follows: 

“As testing engineer of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Works, 
I represent a consumer of over two 
million tons of crushed stone a year. | 
am, therefore, vitally interested in any 
financial burden that is a direct result 
of waste in the industry, and which 
must ultimately be borne by the pur- 
chasers of crushed stone. When I say 
industry, I refer to the consumer as 
well as the producer and distributor. 
The present practice of different con- 
sumers being supplied on demand, 
slightly different sizes of crushed stone 
intended for the same purpose is a de- 
cided waste in the industry. 

“As chairman of the New England 
and New York Testing Engineers As- 
sociation, I have, for several years, 
worked toward a standardization of 
the crushed stone sizes used for the 
same purpose in the northeastern area 
of the country. Although standard- 
ization has not been achieved as yet, 
definite progress has been made in that 
direction, and I am able to report that 
the attitude of the industry is at pres- 
ent much more favorable to the move- 
ment than it was several years ago or 
even one year ago. I can say, with con- 
fidence, that the outlook today is such 
that a_ well-directed campaign for 
standardization will be successful, and, 
to the benefit of all, a waste that has 
existed for years in this industry will 
be eliminated.” 

According to Mr. Pratt the stand- 
ardization of crushed stone sizes could 
be effected by organizing the pro- 
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ducers and forcing consumers to 
adopt their specifications or vice versa. 
In neither case would the best results be 
obtained as the only practical method 
is for both producers and consumers to 
codéperate in developing standard size 
specifications. The producers, accord- 
ing to the speaker, are already con- 
vinced of the benefits deriving to them 
from such specifications and the prob- 
lem now is to show the consumers 
tangible benefits in order to get their 
coéperation. The codperation of con- 
tractors, architects, designing en- 
gineers, etc., is also necessary. Mr. 
Pratt suggested that results might be 
obtained by charging a premium for 
special sizes of stone but this would 
require concerted action by producers. 
After a few routine announcements 
the meeting was adjourned. 

At 6:30 in the evening the Manu- 
facturers’ Division held an informal 
reception to all in attendance at the 
convention. This was followed by a 
buffet supper and the formal opening 
of the Manufacturers’ Division Expo- 
sition. 

The Tuesday morning session was 
presided over by H. C. Rainer, Federal 
Crushed Stone Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Highways of the Future was the sub- 
ject of a paper prepared by Wm. F. 
Callahan, commissioner, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works, Boston, 
Mass., but read in his absence by R. W. 
Coburn, construction engineer, of the 
same department. In this paper the 
changes expected in highway construc- 
tion in the next 20 years are visual- 
ized. The great network of secondary 
roads will be extended tremendously 
and existing roads improved, “but all 
but a small fraction will remain two- 
lane roads differing from those of to- 
day only in higher standards of de- 
sign, such as greater lane widths, im- 


proved alignment and particularly im 
proved sight distances. The latter 
point is of great importance as the 
speed of traffic is, in general, not gov- 
erned by the importance of the road 
or the volume of traffic using it, but 
by surface condition, alignment and 
character of roadside development. 
Lack of sight distance, unlike other 
features, has little effect on the speed 
of travel and therefore the sight dis- 
tance provided must, for safety, be 
sufhcient for the speed at which ve- 
hicles will ordinarily travel on the 
road which in turn is governed by 
other features. 

“The major changes in the next 
twenty years, outside of cities, will be 
in roads which are considered the 
main trunk lines and which are but a 
small fraction of the total improved 
mileage. 

“Within a period of twenty years, no 
main through roads carrying large vol- 
umes of traffic will be considered ade- 
quate, except in sparsely settled ter- 
ritory, unless it is constructed as a 
double-barreled highway. In many 
places where conditions will permit, 
these highways will be laid out and 
constructed as a freeway. A freeway 
has. been defined as a way to which 
an abuttor has no right of light, air or 
access, except at especially designated 
points. 

“On these double-barreled roads 
there will be no cross roads at grade, 
and where laid out and constructed as 
a freeway, no entering roads except at 
long intervals. Usually the entering 
roads will be limited to the connecting 
ramps at highway grade separations. 

“There are obviously difficulties in 
the way of such construction. Not 
only must each cross road be separated 
from the main highway by a bridge or 
some special treatment, but adjust- 
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Ordway, left, and K. E. Brunsdale, right, explaining things to several producers at the 
Pioneer Engineering Works booth. 


s must be made where property is 
n two and a valuable piece of land 
ft with no access to a public way. 
This difficulty may be overcome in 
places by the construction of service 
border roads. 
These highways will bypass settled 
communities, either horizontally or 
tically, and be connected to them 
Where a freeway is 
lack of access to the road will 
liscourage the unsightly and unpleas- 
type of development that now 
illy immediately follows the con- 
ction of a new road in thickly- 
ed areas. Furthermore, freeways, 
ny opinion, will encourage and per- 
decentralization of population in 
ities, in that people now living in 
vested areas will be enabled, within 
ven time, by means of a road of 
type, to reach now undeveloped 
tions of the country which were 
iously inaccessible within the same 
od of time. 
These highways will be designed 
built, if possible, to carry a safe 
peed of not less than sixty miles per 
r, even if the laws prohibit such a 
peed. By so doing, there will be built 
to these roads a factor of safety for 
iffic using them at less than the de- 
ned speed, and wherever the high- 
vay has been built for a lesser speed, 
traffic will be so informed by 
proper uniform signs, illuminated at 


+f 


access roads. 


[In cities the problem is more dif- 
it, and no less serious. The solution 
city congestion is to keep the 
el flowing, and this means a free- 
In these locations the freeway 
lea will be carried out by means of 
vated and depressed roadways, with- 
1ccess except by ramps at par- 
ticular points. These freeways will 
tend across a city and out the other 
1s opposed to the older idea of 





bringing a main highway into a city 
to a terminus where traffic is ‘dumped’. 
Existing city streets, and particularly 
the roadway at ground level under the 
elevated roadway, will take the place 
of service roads that are used in rural 
areas. 

“The highway system of the future 
will consist of a backbone of main 
through freeways, fed by a network 
of secondary roads constructed to the 
standards we now use for primary 
roads, and these in turn fed by terti- 
ary and land service roads constructed 
to the standards we now use for sec- 
ondary roads.” 

In Uses for Quarry Fines A. J. Gold- 
beck, engineering director of the as- 
sociation, discussed the use of stone 
screenings, calcium chloride, sodium 
chloride, bitumens and Portland ce- 
ment is stabilized road bases. There is, 
he said, also a trend toward the use of 
stabilized base under higher-type sur- 
faces. These fines are said to compete 
with natural sand for use in all types 
of bituminous pavements except hot- 
mix sheet asphalt. He recommended 
the elimination of minus-50-mesh ma- 
terial where a non-skid asphalt surface 
is desired. In concrete and concrete 
products, according to Mr. Goldbeck, 
the use of stone sand results in a higher 
strength with less cement and in a 
lighter-colored product than when 
natural sand is used. In the ensuing 
discussion of this paper representatives 
of companies manufacturing sodium 
chloride, bitumens, and calcium chlor- 
ide described the application of these 
products in stabilized road-base con- 
struction. 

C. D. Looker, International Salt Co., 
Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., said the use of 
sodium chloride in road construction 
began only 4 years ago but that it has 
now been used in 20 states. He pointed 
out that its use lowers the freezing 


point of water thereby reducing dam- 
age due to frost-heaving. Most roads 
treated with sodium chloride require 
only occasional scraping to insure a 
smooth surface and a surface salt treat- 
ment in the Spring. Mr. Looker quoted 
at length from an article Recent Pro- 
gress in Highway Research, by E. F. 
Kelley, Chief, Divsion of Tests, U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. This article 
was reprinted in full in the October 
1937 issue of Pir AND Quarry. A 
number of slides were then shown 
illustrating sodium chloride roads in 
various stages of construction, on 
completion, and after periods of use. 

Floyd L. Reed, American Bitumuls 
Co., Baltimore, Md., said that his com- 
pany’s product has been used for 
stabilization purposes for 8 years. In 
using screenings for this type of road 
base he advised adding some clay or 
overburden if the screenings contain 
less than 15 per cent. fines. The selec- 
tion of the correct emulsion is also im- 
portant. Stereopticon slides were used 
to illustrate the use of this material 
and the results obtained with it. 

The Calcium Chloride Assn. was 
represented by B. C. Tiney, who stated 
that the use of stabilized road-base ma- 
terials was steadily increasing and that 
almost every crushed stone plant has 
piles of waste material suitable for this 
purpose. He also commented on the 
improvement in equipment for pre- 
paring stabilized material and the 
growing number of manufacturers of 
such equipment. According to Mr. 
Tiney the use of calcium chloride with 
screenings results in a road which is 
stable and dustless and needs only oc- 
casional blading for a smooth surface. 

In a paper entitled The Correlation 
of the Los Angeles Rattler Test and 
Service Behavior by F. H. Jackson, 
senior engineer of tests, U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, presented the results 
of a survey conducted recently by the 
Committee on Research in Mineral 
Aggregates of the Highway Research 
Board to determine the reliability of 
the Los Angeles test as a measure of 
the service behavior of coarse aggre- 
gates in road construction. A brief 
statement was made giving the réasons 
why it seemed desirable to investigate 
the possibilities of using this test pro- 
cedure. Certain advantages which the 
method appeared to possess over the 
present standard Deval abrasion test 
were pointed out, including: 

1. The time required for making 
the test is only about 16 min. as com- 
pared to § hr. required for the Deval 
test, 

2. It appears to be entirely feasible 
to set up the same specification limits 
for gravel and slag for a given type of 
construction as are set up for crushed 
stone. This has not been possible in 
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the case of the Deval test, resulting in 
considerable confusion among pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. 


3. It is possible to test the crushed 
and screened product prepared for 
shipment or after delivery on the job 
instead of requiring tests to be made 
on a sample of ledge rock as was form- 
erly the case. 

Reports from eight widely-scattered 
states covering three general types of 
construction — Portland-cement con- 
crete, bituminous construction such as 
bituminous macadam and bituminous 
concrete, and surface treatment—have 
been received and analyzed. In gen- 
eral a very good correlation was found, 
although, as might be expected, the 
exact limiting test values varied con- 
siderably from state to state, depend- 
ing upon local conditions. It was 
pointed out that a locality where an 
abundance of hard tough aggregates 
is available would naturally report 
lower values as representing limits of 
satisfactory service than would a 
region where it is necessary to use com- 
paratively inferior local materials. 

In the second part of the report the 
results of several series of laboratory 
tests were presented. These indicated 
quite a definite relation between the 
strength of concrete and the quality 
of the coarse aggregate as measured by 
the Los Angeles test. This indicates 
the desirability of taking into con- 
sideration the quality of the aggregate 
when designing concrete mixtures for 
strength. However, it should be 
pointed out that these relations apply 
in general only to types of aggregates 
in which other characteristics, such as 
surface texture, mineral compositions, 
etc., are reasonably constant. 

The report concluded by indicating 
the following maximum percentages of 
wear which might be considered suit- 
able for use in specifications to control 
the quality of coarse aggregates: 

Concrete . . . 50 percent. 

Bituminous construc- 

tion , : . 40 per cent. 
Bituminous surface treat- 

ment : : . 40 per cent. 

It was emphasized that the above 
limits represented maximum _permis- 
sible limits and that lower values 
should be used in those localities where 
the nature of the materials available 
made it impracticable to do so. 

The final speaker on the morning 
program, Lacey H. Morrison, editor 
of Diesel Power, New York, N. Y. 
spoke on the subject of Diesel Power 
in the Crushed Stone Industry. Elec- 
tric power, he said, is preferred by 
most crushed stone producers where 
it can be obtained at a reasonable cost 
but in most cases the stone plants are 
located so far from the power plants 
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that the expense of distribution be- 
comes prohibitive. The connected 
load charge which takes care of the de- 
preciation in a public utility power 
plant, according to the speaker, be- 
comes a serious factor when a plant is 
only operated part time. As _ the 
average cost of building a large steam 
power plant is about $370.00 and that 
of a Diesel plant from $80.00 to $120.- 
00 per kilo-watt of plant capacity this 
factor alone works toward lower cost 
for Diesel power. A Diesel unit will, 
he said, produce 12 kw.-hr. per gal. 
of fuel oil costing from 31% to 6 cents. 


In discussing the trend toward high- 
speed Diesel engines for certain types 
of use Mr. Morrison said that both the 
low and high-speed types have ad- 
vantages for different purposes. The 
extremely slow engine is no longer 
considered economical because of its 
high first cost and has been replaced 
by the present heavy-duty engines with 
a speed of 225 to 400 r.p.m. The buy- 
er is tempted to select the highest- 
speed engine available for his purpose 
because of its lower first cost per hp. 
but he is cautioned to remember that 
the higher-speed engines require a more 
expensive fuel which in many cases 
will offset its lower first cost and 
higher efficiency. According to the 
speaker the repair cost of a modern 
slow-speed engine is about 1, mill per 
kw.-hr. and should be about double 
that figure for an engine that operates 
at 600 r.p.m. 


In rock-crushing plants of a more or 
less temporary nature, said Mr. Morri- 
son, the tendency is to use a light- 
weight, high speed-engine. Engines of 
this type operate at from 900 to 1200 


r.p.m. and slightly higher fuel, lubri- 
cating oil and repair costs are to be 
expected. Even so power can be pro- 
duced cheaper than it can be pur- 
chased for this type of plant because 
of the high cost of installing a tem- 
porary transmission line from the 
nearest permanent power source. 


Mr. Morrison advised those installing 
Diesel engines not to skimp on the 
foundations because its cost in per- 
centage to the total cost of the entire 
installation is too small to justify 
skimping. Air filters should be used 
on all engines used in rock crushing 
plants and because of the excessive 
amount of dust present in most cases 
the oil-bath type is said to be pre 
ferable. Some method of cleaning the 
lubricating oil is also advised. Silencers 
are recommended by Mr. Morrison only 
when a plant is located adjacent to a 
residential district as the sound of the 
exhaust is a good indication of the op- 
erating condition of the engine. Ex- 
haust pyrometers are advised to check 
the fuel feed to each cylinder and pre- 
vent possible damage. Prospective 
purchasers of Diesel engines are also 
cautioned to be sure an engine is not 
under-rated or over-rated for the par- 
ticular application in mind. 


The Manufacturers’ Division Lunch- 
eon was well attended and greetings 
were extended to the producers by M. 
S. Lambert, Robins Conveying Belt 
Co., Chicago, Ill., retiring chairman of 
this division. H. E. Rodes, president 
responded for the producers. The 
afternoon was devoted to inspection of 
the machinery exhibits. 


At the twenty-first annual banquet 
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lay night Otho M, Graves, toast- 


introduced the first speaker, 
\. Emery, general counsel, Na- 
\ssociation of Manufacturers, 
ngton, D. C., who spoke on In- 
and Public Policy. Mr. Emery 


n part: 
Ar 


ill times the public policy of a 
profoundly affects the life of 
ple. This is peculiarly true as we 


increasingly centralizing tenden- 


which economically and_politi- 
tend to enlarge the authority of 


ederal Government. 
he great depression through which 
ive been passing and the reces- 


phase of it through which we 
entered, provide occasion for 
isizing the influence of public 

on private operations. ‘“Busi- 
; employed as a phrase of many 


ings. It is spoken of as ‘big’ 


ttle.’ But when I think of it, I 


in mind all the manifold activities 


citizen, whether individual or 
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d timers, James Savage, Buffalo Crush- 


tone Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Sam Russell, 
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collective, as he seeks a livelihood or 
works for a profit with all the physical 
and moral instrumentalities character- 
istic of modern industry and com- 
merce, in factory, mine and farm, and 
among all the modes of modern dis- 
tribution. The government of such 
business is a necessary part of the 
business of government. That pre- 
sumes the formulation and enforce- 
ment of the necessary rules to protect 
and promote initiative, preserve op- 
portunity, secure each in fundamental 
right and the fruit of effort, inspire the 
widest exertion of individual talent 
that each, under the spur of improving 
his own condition, may contribute to 
the society of which hz is a part. 

“As our social life becomes more 
complex, it is obvious that the inter- 
vention of government becomes more 
frequent, but it still remains true that 
the freest play of individual activity 
compatible with the public interest is 
the American concept. Our task is to 
reconcile liberty with authority and 
individualism with social progress. 

“It is not to yield the tested princ- 
iples of life and government to col- 
lectivism or submerge the individual 
beneath the mass, but to adapt our 
tested principles and experiences to the 
changing world in which we live, with 
deliberation and caution. 

“Now public policy, reflected in 
proposed or enacted legislation, is 
largely dealing with the forms, the 
operations, the instrumentalities, the 
remedies, the combinations and the 
levies upon business. Quite apart from 
the merits or demerits of each pro- 
posal, circumstances of business oper- 
ation, conduct, supervision, control 
and organization are in a continuing 
state of readjustment to recent eco- 
nomics or with uncertainty and anxi- 
ety with respect to future suggestion. 


A typical group of exhibitors and producers in the exhibit hall. 


“We are all citizens of our State as 
well as the Nation. So we confront 
an incalculable supplement of local 
regulation, assuming at industrial 
centers exceptional proportions and 
critical significance. Now the opera- 
tions of industry are in varying degree 
of differing risk and a longer or shorter 
interval separates the conception and 
development of a commodity from the 
time when it is marketed and the re- 
turn is obtained upon all the inter- 
vening expenditures. The business man 
is, therefore, vitally concerned with 
the condition of future commitments, 
against which he must project his 
effort. He knows and estimates the 
risk of his calling, but his most serious 
hazard has been to play actuary to the 
political idiosyncracies of his hour. 


“By the nature of his task, he is a 
builder and not a destroyer. He is a 
producer, not a depressor. In his atti- 
tude toward public policy, while inali- 
enably devoted to his American funda- 
mentals, he should be, and is, con- 
structive and remedial in criticism and 
counter-suggestion. When he opposes 
it should be because he believes a thing 
to be inherently wrong or so erroneous 
that its destruction makes for safety. 
The business man knows with his fel- 
low citizens the difference between a 
good objective and a bad method. And, 
where business conduct needs correc- 
tion and reform, he should be a leader 
and not a follower in the task, and his 
acter promotive in nature. 


“Moreover, the public atsmosphere 
in which we develop public policy, is 
calling for political sanitation and 
social hygiene. We are threatened 
with asphyxiation by the noxious gases 
of class suspicion, distrust and mutual 
recrimination. Popular government 
demands cohesion and coédperation. It 
rests upon a population that considers 
duties, not merely rights, but that 
jealous of those rights, is sympathet- 
ically jealous of the rights of others 
and will protect in every fellow, that 
which it desires to retain for itself. 


“So, in the field of taxation we are 
to perceive, not only its necessity, but 
an obligation to accept our part of the 
burden in reasonable terms of ability 
to pay, but we must not be less con- 
scious of the totality of the burden and 
its influence on our social economy. 
Government needs a reliable flow of 
revenue, adjusted to reasonable needs, 
under fair administration, efficiently 
administered, but if we are to have an 
adequate surplus through individual 
and collective saving, our tax policy 
must have the effect of encouraging 
investment in private enterprise, in- 
stead of creating an undue reliance 
upon Government. Above all, we 
must determine what it is we want 
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Government to do. For the more we 
ask it to do the more we must provide 
it with the means to do. Perhaps no 
one stated an answer to this problem 
for us better than Lincoln. 


‘Government ought to do any- 
thing for the citizen that it is 
necessary to do, but that he can- 
not do at all, or cannot do so 
well individually or collectively; 
but in all things that he can do 
for himself, Government ought 
never to interfere.’ 


“Great as are our resources, they 
have their limitations. Perhaps too, we 
would get a clearer conception of what 
our civilized progress has been, if we 
would think of ownership, not as a 
terminus, but a gateway of oppor- 
tunity. If we thought less, as Mr. 
Justice Holmes remarked of such 
words as ownership or money, and 
thought more of the stream of pro- 
ducts that industrial development 
produces. ‘When we do,’ he said, ‘It 
is obvious that the many consume 
them; that they now as truly have 
substantially all there is as if the title 
were in the United States; that the 
great body of property is socially ad- 
ministered now, and that the function 
of private ownership is to define in 
advance the equilibrium of social de- 
sires which socialism equally would 
have to define, but which, under the 
illusion of self-seeking, is more poi- 
gnantly and shrewdly foreseen.’ 

“How often do we stop to think 
that each who comes into this world 
is the heir of all the progress that sur- 
rounds his cradle. New controls over 
nature, new secrets wrung from her 
reluctant breast, new mastery of ma- 
terial and power, new transportation 
in the depths of the sea and the heights 
of the sky, new standards of living by 
which the least of us are surrounded 
by commonplaces as a part of our daily 
life, which would have been luxuries 
to the court of George III. 

“T would be the last to minimize the 
need for improvement and reform, but 
may we not with St. Paul, ‘Hold fast 
to that which is right.’ 

“We have a problem in national and 
local taxation when we have 175,000 
taxing units in all our forms of Gov- 
ernment. We have a problem in taxa- 
tion when we enter the 8th year of 
accumulating deficits in national 
finance, with a steadily rising national 
debt, an enlarging contingent liability 
and the prospect of a further deficit. 
We have a problem in taxation when 
one week in five is taken from men’s 
labor to support the Government. It 
may be required to meet misfortune, 
but it cannot endure if we are to have 
more to save and spend under private 
direction in productive enterprise. For 
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we progress by multiplication, not by 
subtraction. 

“We have a problem in stability of 
public policy so long as we can not 
reasonably predict its approximate 
form against which to project future 
commitments. 

“We have a great problem in public 
policy so long as we do not hold all the 
elements of our society to equal res- 
ponsibility for contract and conduct. 

“We will have a continuing problem 
in the character and stability of public 
policy until we demonstrate our capa- 
city to abandon among all the groups 
of American life, a competition in 
epithets, and substitute for it, a rivalry 
in codperation, like Macaulay’s Romans 
‘when each was for the other and all 
were for the State.’ 

“It is folly to minimize the serious- 
ness of the business recession. It is 
malicious to exaggerate it. It is sanity 
to rally the forces of our national life 
for unity and thought and action with 
respect to it. 

“Codperation of Government and 
business is essential. Like the blades of 
the scissors, they may often move in 
opposite directions, but neither can 
accomplish the essential result with- 
out the other.” 

Speaking on Recent Trends in Ac- 
cident Occurrence in Crushed Stone 
Operations, W. W. Adams analyzed 
the records of numerous companies in 
an effort to explain the rise in the ac- 
cident frequency rate shown by the 
record of plants which entered the 
association’s 1936 safety competition. 
Mr. Adams is the supervising statist- 
ician of the Employment Statistics 
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Section of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
at Washington. 

The average accident-frequency rate 
of the 50 open-quarry plants entered 
in the 1936 contest was 31.4 per 1,- 
000,000 man-hr., showing an increase 
of 49 per cent. above the 1935 figure 
of 21.1. Fifteen of those 50 plants 
were not enrolled in the 1936 contest 
and 11 of the 1935 entrants did not 
engage in the 1936 competition. Only 
3§ plants participated in both contests. 

The 11 plants that did not enroll in 
1936—the second group mentioned 
above—had a rate of 23.1 in 1935, 
almost as low as the general rate of 
21.1 for that year and much lower 
than the rate of 31.4 for 1936. In the 
latter year their rate was 13.2. If they 
had entered the 1936 contest the aver- 
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ige rate would have been 3.3 below the 
ictual rate, or 28.1 instead of 31.4, so 
the absence of these plants from the 
contest accounts for about a third of 
the increase of 1936 over 1935. 

[he 15 plants which enrolled in 
936 but not in 1935 had an accident 

e of 32.4, so their experinece con- 
tributed somewhat—actually 1.6—to 
he higher 1936 rate. 

\bout one-half of the increase is 

attributable, therefore, to the 35 plants 
hat enrolled in both years, their aver- 
ge frequency rate having risen from 

2 in 1935 to 30.8 in 1936. Of these 

plants, 7 had no accidents in either 
year, 11 reduced their rates and 17 had 
higher rates in 1936. 

Five classes of accidents were out- 
tanding in showing higher accident 
ites in 1936: “falls or slides of rock or 
»verburden,” “haulage,” “drilling,” 
machinery other than drills,” and 
falling objects,” according to Mr. 

The combined rate for these 
causes rose form 6.8 to 19.4 per 
00,000 hr. of experience. Sub- 
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Frank Pulford, D. L. Cheney and L. C. Mosley, 
all of Marion Steam Shovel Co. 


intial reductions in the rates for 
iand tools” and “falls of persons” 
re shown. This record presents a 
»roblem to the safety engineer in each 
lant. 
Mr. Adams deplored the fact that 
some managers become discouraged 
when an accident occurs early in the 
ir and immediately withdraw from 
the contest. He asserted that continued 
competition in accident prevention is 
ne of the most effective methods of 
promoting safety, and said further that 
those companies which help the in- 
dustry attain an accident experience 
record thus aid it in efforts to obtain 
equitable compensation and insurance 
rates in hearings before state legis- 
latures and compensation commission. 
Such a record, he said, is most con- 
vincing when it is created before the 
need for it arises and before con- 
troversial questions and legal issues are 
presented. The larger the number of 
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companies enrolled in the contest, the 
more representative of industry con- 
ditions are the results obtained. 

That these annual contests are im- 
portant is attested by the fact that the 
1936 rate, although higher than that 
for 1935, was 23 per cent. lower than 
the rate for the first contest held 11 
years ago. It was 47 per cent. lower 
than that of the second contest and 29 
per cent. lower than that of the third. 
In fact, it was the lowest of seven 
years and the highest of five years. 

Plants that enroll every year, Mr. 
Adams said, always have an accident 
rate lower than the average for the 
contest. Fifteen plants of that kind 
have a combined frequency rate of 
11 years (20.8) 49 per cent. lower 
and a combined severity rate (3.59) 46 
per cent. lower than the corresponding 
frequency rate (38.0) and the severity 
rate (6.46) for the contest as a whole. 
The average 1936 rate for these 15 
plants which have enrolled each year 
since 1926 was 39 per cent. lower than 
it was 11 years ago, while the 1936 
rate for the contest as a whole was only 
23 per cent. lower, thus demonstrat- 
ing the advantage of continued safety 
competition. 

The following five companies have 
enrolled during each of the 11 years: 
the American Lime & Stone Co., the 
General Crushed Stone Co., the Mar- 
quette Cement Mfg. Co., the North 
American Cement Co., and the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co. The No. 5 and 
6 quarry of the North American Ce- 
ment Co., near Martinsburg, W. Va., 
has operated for the last seven years, 
1930-1936, without a single lost-time 
accident and in that period has worked 
673,899 man-hr. The Cape Girardeau 
quarry of the Marquette Cement Mfg. 
Co. has operated four years, 1933- 
1936, without a lost-time accident and 
in that period worked 481,774 man-hr. 
Mr. Adams pointed out that those two 
quarries are almost tied for first place 
over the entire 1l-yr. period, the ac- 
cident-frequency rate having been 4.66 
in the case of the North American 
plant and 4.77 in that of the Marquette 
plant. 

The speaker compared the crushed- 
stone industry’s rate of 31.4 with the 
lime industry’s rate of 21.1 and with 
the cement industry’s rate of 7.6. The 
stone industry’s rate is more than four 
times as high as that of the cement in- 
dustry, which, however, has utilized 
safety competitions over a much longer 
period than has either the stone in- 
dustry or the lime industry. 

The winner of the crushed-stone in- 
dustry’s 1936 contest is the No. 1 
quarry of the Columbia Quarry Co. at 
Columbia, Ill. E. A. Heise is safety 
engineer of the company and E. J. 
Klaus is superintendent. This quarry’s 


accident free-record extends back to 
September 22, 1932, a period of more 
than five years. During that period it 
has worked 978,725 man-hr., of which 
224,342 were worked in 1936. Mr. 
Adams presented the association’s safe- 
ty trophy to E. J. Krause, president of 
the Columbia company, and Mr. Heise 
then accepted it for his company and 
it workers. 

In opening his address on the Oc- 
cupational-Disease Problem in the 
Crushed-Stone Industry Henry D. 
Sayer, manager of the casulty depart- 
ment of the Assn. of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, said that although 
“the problem of compensation for oc- 
cupational diseases has in recent years 
assumed a new importance to indus- 
try,” it need cause no undue alarm, “if 
approached wisely and in a spirit of 
reasonableness.” He said that no em- 
ployer “in this age and day” can rea- 
sonably object to fair compensation for 
the disabilities and deaths due to trade 
risks, just as they do not object to 
making compensation for disabilities 
and deaths due to injuries by accidents. 

The intelligent, reasonable and ef- 
fective way to bring occupational dis- 
eases under the law is to list in the 
law the diseases that are to be com- 
pensable, together with a description 
in very general terms of the process or 
work whereby or wherein the diseases 
develop. In this way the worker 
knows in advance for what ills he may 
be compensated. The employer is 
made aware of the diseases for which he 
will be held responsible and he can 
adopt reasonable safeguards against 
their happening. Many states and 
practically all foreign countries have 
adopted this method as contrasted with 
the “all-inclusive” method, which does 
not mention any specific disease in the 
law, but makes compensable any and 
ail diseases that arise out of and in the 
course of employment, leaving it en- 
tirely to the fairness and good judg- 
ment of the local administration of- 
ficers to apply the law to the facts in 
any case. 

In discussing the two methods Mr. 
Sayer referred to the recently-amended 
New York law, which uses the term 
“any and all occupational diseases” in 
preference to or in addition to the 
schedule or listing of diseases that has 
been in the law for eighteen years. The 
first controversial question arose as to 
whether the new “all-inclusive” clause 
was a substitute for or an addition to 
the schedule. “After two years of 
doubt,” said Mr. Sayer, “the court has 
just answered us. It is not a substitute 
for the schedule.” 

What is an “occupational disease?” 
In answering this question the speaker 
asked, “Can amy disease of any nature 
be an occupational disease, depending 
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only on the supposed source of it or the 
manner by which it arose or was sup- 
posed to have been aggravated?” The 
‘all-inclusive’ method, he said, means 
that the law will cover not only those 
truly occupational diseases like  sili- 
cosis or, for instance, lead poisoning or 
benzol poisoning, but also “pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, heart disease, cancer, 
arthritis, rheumatism, asthma, sinus 
trouble, sore throat, and yes, the cold, 
the common cold!” 

The “liberalness” of New York’s 
amended law the speaker illustrated by 
mentioning a case in which the Ap- 
pellate Division held by a 3-to-2 vote 
that a girl, selling tickets in a motion- 
picture theater, had contracted an oc- 
cupational disease when blotches or a 
rash appeared on the legs as a result, 
she said, of alternately overheating and 
chilling her legs by turning on and off 
the small electric heater in her booth. 
The court said that the law covers 
any disease that may be contracted or 
contributed to by the employment or 
that originates in and on accout of the 
employment. (Goldberg v. 954 Marcy 
Corp., 251 App. Div. 904; also Bishop 
v. Comer & Pollack, 251 App. Div. 
492.) 


The court of appeals, to which the 
case was appealed by the speaker’s as- 
sociation, unanimously said that to 
make every disease that arises out of 
and in the course of employment com- 
pensable as an occupational disease 
would be to make the law “the equiv- 
alent of life and health insurance.” Ac- 
cording to the court, to be “ocupa- 
tional” the disease must be one which 
“results from the nature of the em- 
ployment” and that by “nature of the 
employment is meant conditions to 
which all employees of a class are sub- 
jected and which attach to the occupa- 
tion “a hazard which distinguishes it 
from the usual run of occupations, and 
is in excess of the hazard attending 
employment in general.” (Goldberg v. 
954 Marcy Corp., decided January 11, 
1938, 276 N. Y. 313.) 


The speaker pointed out that since 
New York changed from the “sched- 
ule” to the “all-inclusive” method 
other states— Delaware, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Wash- 
ington —have adopted ‘‘schedule”’ 
laws, while Ohio has enlarged its 
schedule by adding silicosis. Illinois 
and Indiana have adopted modifications 
of the “all-inclusive” by defining oc- 
cupational diseases in identical lang- 
uage that definitely excludes the ‘‘ord- 
inary disease of life’—a term which 
Mr. Sayers believes to be as meaning- 
less and confusing as the term “oc- 
cupational disease.” 

Referring specifically to silicosis the 
speaker said: ‘““While we do not know 
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all about it yet, we know enough to 
regard it as a serious industrial prob- 
lem .. . we know that by crushing or 
abrasive action on silica rock a fine 
powder dust is given off and _ this 
creates an inherent risk of the business; 
and we know that all dust can not be 
eliminated. But by medical opinion we 
know that there are dilute conditions 
of dust that are probably not harm- 
ful, and we are told that by engineer- 
ing control, intelligently applied, the 
free atmospheric dust can be kept 
down to those safe dilute conditions.” 

“The old worker presents first a 
medical problem,” said Mr. Sayer. ‘““We 
are told that ordinarily silicosis does 
not proceed to disablement until after 
an exposure to silica dust of ten or 
more years, depending upon the re- 
sistence of the individual and the con- 
centration of the dust. But when the 
characteristic fibrous condition of the 
lungs has developed, it is permanent 
and it is not susceptible of treatment. 
In fact, many believe that in the later 
stages of the disease progresses slowly, 
even though the individual is removed 
entirely from exposure to dust. 

“From these facts arise what have 
come to be commonly called the ‘ac- 
crued liabilities’ industry occupations 

. . . When a new law becomes ef- 
fective bringing silicosis within its 
provisions, many men will have been 
working in dust for many years pre- 
ceding; they have already acquired, at 
a time when the law imposed no special 
duty upon the employer, an amount of 
lung fibrosis which is permanent, 
which may be progressive, but which 
may not at the moment be wholly dis- 
abling. But it may at any moment be- 
come totally disabling. With em- 
ployment steady and wages good it is 
much less likely to be disabling than 
would be the case in times of depres- 
sion and unemployment. 

An insurance carrier or a self-insured 
employer has immediately a poten- 
tial liability as to all such employees. 
They are not in the true sense insur- 
able. The premium charge for the in- 
surance of such a potential loss must 
be approximately the loss value of the 
individual. One can save himself the 
probability of loss from accident by the 
discharge of the accident-prone or 
careless worker. But not so with the 
silicotic. If he is in your employ and 
is exposed to dust after the law im- 
poses this new liability on you, you can 
not escape that liability by discharge 
of the worker... 

In the Insurance Subcommittee re- 
port at the 1936 National Silicosis 
Conference appears this statement, said 
the speaker: 

“The peculiar character of silicosis 
risks creates a serious underwriting 





problem because of the extensive ac- 
crued liability existing at the date the 
law goes into effect.” 

The Legal Subcommittee said: 

“The committee recognizes the de- 
sirability from a social standpoint of 
imposing full liability for disability or 
death caused by silicosis, but believes 
that the immediate assumption of full 
liability by employers is not feasible 
because of the accumulation by em- 
ployees of pathological conditions due 
to previous exposures.” 

In the committee’s recommendations 
we find this statement: 

“,... a progressive scale of benefits 
during the transition period would 
avail to keep insurance costs down dur- 
ing the period immediately after the 
enactment of the law, enable industry 
to operate, and provide employment 
opportunities.” 

Michigan, New York and Ohio have 
adopted scales of limited benefits in 
the last two years, according to Mr. 
Sayer. The plan limits the total com- 
pensation for any case of silicosis to 
$3,000, by providing that this maxi- 
mum shall be paid only in a case where 
there has been an exposure under the 
new law for at least four years, and 
by starting the maximum benefits 
chargeable to the employer at a merely 
nominal amount for a case of disability 
occuring within the first month after 
the law becomes effective. These bene- 
fits increase slightly as the exposure 
under the new law increases. By in- 
creasing the benefits at the rate of 
$600 for each year of exposure, said 
the speaker, industry is made to take 
up the burden of impairment fairly 
chargeable to it under the new law. 

On the first of this year Pennsyl- 
vania’s occupational-disease law _be- 
came effective. It contains a schedule 
of the disease covered. It limits the 
employer’s liability for compensation 
in any case of silicosis to $3,600, and 
it provides that during each of the first 
ten years of the law in any case of 
disease requiring an exposure of not less 
than five years before becoming dis- 
abling, the liability for compensation 
shall be divided according to a slid- 
ing scale between the employer of the 
employee affected and a special fund 
to be administered by the state and 
to which employers generally may be 
called upon to contribute. In a case 
arising during the first year of the law 
the employer would pay one-tenth and 
the special fund nine-tenths of the 
compensation. During each of the next 
nine years the employer’s share would 
increase by one-tenth and the special 
fund’s share would decrease by one- 
tenth, until by the tenth year the em- 
ployer would be expected to pay the 
full sum, a maximum figure of $3,600. 
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Mr. Sayer cited the experience of 
Germany which shows that the bene- 
fits paid for non-occupational sick- 
vess among workers were seven times 
as great as the total cost for lost time 
ind deaths due to accidents and oc- 
cupational diseases. 


\. D. Berning, New York resident 
partner of Ernst & Ernst contributed 
some interesting facts and opinions in 
: discussion of The Effect of Economic 
and Social Changes on Cost. Greater 
unionization, collective bargaining, re- 
strictions as to maximum hours and 
minimum wages, and strikes, he said, 
have led many business executives 
through successive stages of surprise, 
resentment, despair, and resignation. 
lt is becoming increasingly clear that 
labor will continue to demand and will 
expect to receive a greater share of the 
fruits of industry. This will be ac- 
complished, the speaker said, without 
exacting a much higher price from the 
Obviously this can result 
only in a lower profit on capital, unless 
ome new and substantial efficiencies 
or economies can be obtained to offset 
the added costs brought about by this 
trend. Whereas in the past such cost 
increases could be and were met by 
ibsorbing a proper adjustment, to-day 
“the labor movement is coupled with 
new types of labor regulation, competi- 
tion and complex taxation which add 
much to the uncertainty and consid- 
erable to the cost burden.” 


consumer. 


The materials and supplies that are 
purchased outside for embodiment in 
or utilization in connection with the 
manufacture or processing of a pro- 
duct themselves carry a higher price 
based on these higher costs, the speaker 
pointed out. This condition, as well 
iS narrowing profits, causes us to ques- 
tion out time-honored methods of 
control over labor, materials and sup- 
plies and to strive in every way toward 
their economical usage. 

Mr. Berning illustrated the effects 
of present taxing plans on concerns 

iking similar profits but in different 
years as evidences of the inequalities 
that exist. Wide fluctuations in earn- 
ngs, such as crushed-stone producers 
have experienced in recent years, have 
resulted in unjust tax levies because 
the losses of one year could not be 
used to reduce the tax on the profits 
of the next year. This industry’s tax 
burden, therefore, is heavier than that 
of retailing, food manufacturing, and 
others, said Mr. Berning. 

“With regard to handling the labor 
problem,” said the speaker, ‘‘manage- 
ment is beginning to realize more gen- 
erally that it has equal responsibilities 
to all elements of its business and not 
necessarily only to its stockholders and 
perhaps its customers. There is abund- 
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ant evidence that many executives are 
attempting to live up to this new con- 
cept and that they are seeking ways 
and means to discharge this responsi- 
bility fairly and faithfully. To an in- 
creasing extent one may note an earnest 
desire to determine the full amount of 
these newly regarded responsibilities, 
rather than an attitude of smartness or 
cleverness, or with an idea of ‘just 
getting by.’ Deeper thought is being 
given to fair wages and hours, better 
working conditions, vacations with 
pay, profit-sharing arrangements, pen- 
sions and security plans, and honest 
bargaining. 

“Management has long been aware of 
the need for providing decent work- 
ing conditions for labor, safety de- 
vices, respectable hours of work, and 
living wages,” he continued. “Op- 
portunity for promotion always has 
been regarded as an element of good 
business and, therefore, generally pre- 
vails in industry. Now comes the 
recognition that the future security of 
workers must be provided. We have 
federal and state statutes covering 
social security for workers, old-age 
pensions and unemployment insurance, 
together with some strenuous objec- 
tions from many industrial quarters 
and considerable alarm that govern- 
ment will interfere with business and 
great disaster will eventually befall 
all of us. 


“If we will but reflect a moment 
and possibly examine the past record of 
a large number of our progressive in- 
dustrial concerns for many years, we 
will find a surprising and increasing 
number which voluntarily initiated 
plans of this character for their work- 
ers, which plans usually provided for 
greater benefits for the worker than 
any governmental schemes as yet de- 
veloped. These plans did not ruin 
such businesses, nor apparently place 
them at any disadvantage where com- 
petitors did not follow on it. Surely 
there must have been some compensa- 
tion. 


“If the experience of these success- 
ful concerns is of any value, why then 
should there be such a hue and cry that 
the current wave of legislation which 
has the same goal is improper? On 
the contrary, would it not be a fair 
question to ask that if a majority, 
rather than minority, of industries had 
made reasonable provisions for the 
future of their workers, we would not 
find it had become necessary for pub- 
lic authorities to do it with their not 
unnatural record of lack of prepara- 
tion?” 

The speaker urged upon his listeners 
the vital importance of facts as the 
basis for the making of sound business 
decisions. Proper accounting, he 





said, is one of the most useful tools 
of management. He advocated the use 
of the industry’s uniform aecounting 
manual developed during N.R.A. days. 

Depletion is an important element 
of cost and its neglect will result in 
the elimination of a portion of real 
profit and in the establishment of a 
fictitious profit by the use of too low a 
cost for the products sold. Under 
present tax laws a substantial undis- 
tributed-profits tax must be paid on 
both kinds of profit. If depletion 
charges are inadequate a high tax will 
be paid for the privilege of impairing 
one’s capital. 

The speaker blamed most price-cut- 
ting on carelessness or ignorance in 
computing costs rather than on delib- 
erate action. He criticized the treat- 
ment of inventories in the crushed- 
stone industry as being looser than in 
most other industries. The proper 
evaluation of inventories is an im- 
portant factor in the determination of 
profits. 

It is essential that a consistent and 
adequate depreciation policy be adopted 
and maintained, if the impairment of 
capital is to be avoided. Depreciation 
for cost purposes has not received as 
much attention as depreciation for tax 
purposes, both having usually been 
taken as equal. In many cases the 
amount of depreciation allowed for tax 
purposes has been less, after downward 
adjustment by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, than the amount conserva- 
tive business practice indicates should 
be taken for computing cost. Pro- 
ducers who ignore depreciation in 
their day-to-day business transactions 
must not complain if the Treasury De- 
partment disallows the depreciation 
claimed on their tax returns. 


The Wednesday afternoon session 
opened with a clinic devoted to labor 
relations. Stirling Tomkins, of the 
New York Trap Rock Co., and N. E. 
Kelb of the Ohio & Indiana Stone Co., 
recounted some interesting experiences 
with their attempts to work out mod- 
ern labor-relations policies. 


At the business meeting which fol- 
lowed and closed the convention Otho 
M. Graves, Chairman of the associa- 
tion’s Committee on the Relations of 
government to Industry, read and 
commented on the committee’s report. 
This report was unanimously adopted 
as expressive of the convention’s opin- 
ion on the matters with which it deals. 


T. I. Weston, of the Weston & 
Brooker Co., Columbia, §. C., was 
elected without opposition to serve as 
the association’s president. He suc- 
ceeds Henry E. Rodes, who has headed 
the organization for the last two years. 
The new officers, executive committee 
and directors are listed in this report. 
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Kilns and coolers in the Novo-Shchourovsk cement plant. 


THE CEMENT INDUSTRY IN THE U.S. S.R. 


Russia arose in the seventies of the 

last century. The first Portland- 
cement factories were built in the cen- 
tral part of Russia, i.e., in its most de- 
veloped industrial region. The oldest 
of these factories is the Shtchurovo 
plant, near the Shtchurovo station of 
the Moscow-Kazan railroad, 120 km. 
from Moscow. This factory was built 
in 1870. The industry developed at a 
rather slow rate and by 1905 its output 
had reached only 3,700,00 bbl. 

The economic rise of Russia, which 
started after the Russo-Japanese war, 
gave rise to an unprecedented demand 
for Portland cement. The existing fac- 
tories began to increase their produc- 
tive capacity, the demand regularly ex- 
ceeding production. Statistical data 
for the period between 1905 and 1913 
show a continuous increase of the out- 
put of Portland cement in Russia, from 
3,700,000 bbl. in 1905 to 12,200,000 
bbl. in 1913, the total output within 
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the borders of the actual territory of 
the U.S.S.R. being in 1913 about 10,- 
000,000 bbl. 

As the demand was greater than the 
output, Portland cement was also im- 
ported to Russia from other countries, 
in spite of the high import duties for 
cement existing at the time. Thus in 
1910 about 300,000 bbl. was imported, 
and in 1913 over 1,100,000 bbl. Dur- 
ing the world war the production of 
Portland cement fell heavily, sinking 
in 1917 to only 5,500,000 bbl. 

The chief and biggest Portland-ce- 
ment factories in pre-war times were 
concentrated mainly in the industrial 
districts, in the place of its highest 
consumption, and in those places where 
the higher quality raw-materials were 
found, marls, chalk, etc. 

During the revolution and the civil 


war the production of Portland cement 
had almost ceased altogether. Only 
in 1925, already under the Soviet gov- 
ernment, did this industry begin its 
gradual restoration, its output reach- 
ing in 1927, 10,400,000 bbl., i.e., 
almost the pre-war level. 

According to the reports of the ce- 
ment industry it developed between 
1925-26 and 1929-30 as follows: 


Table I 

Clinker 
Number of factories Produced 

Years Working Idle (bbl. ) 
1925-26 24 7 8,631,000 
1926-27 2 7 10,138,000 
1927-28 25 6 11,533,000 
1928-29 28 3 13,820,000 
1929-30 31 13,036,000 


The speedy development of the na- 
tional economy of the U.S.S.R. and 
the great scope of its capital construc- 
tion after the introduction of the 
planning principle already in the 
course of the first years of the First 
Five-Year Plan increased greatly the 
demand for Portland cement and laid 
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corresponding claims to the cement in- 
dustry. During the first “five-year 
period’’, i.e., between 1928 and 1932, 
the investments in the cement industry 
constituted over 330,000,000 rubles, 
f which about 140,000,000 was spent 
on the reconstruction, enlarging and 
capital repair of the working plants 
ind about 100,000,000 rubles on the 
construction of new factories. There 
s hardly one important cement plant 
vhich was left out of this work of re- 
construction and enlargement. Special 
:ttention was paid to the construction 
f new factories. 
As may be gathered from the pre- 
eding table, the last idle factories were 
restored and set working in 1929-30, 
the period of restoration being thus 
ended in this branch of industry as 
ell, while the output of this year 
ilready considerably in excess of 
e pre-war. Simultaneously with this 
restoration of the cement factories be- 
gan their radical reconstruction, en- 
largement of the working factories and 
onstruction of new ones. In 1931 
vere completed the enlargement and 
econstruction of 19 of the 31 working 
factories, i.¢., of 61 per cent. The total 
productive capacity of the old plants 
ilculated by their kilns was roughly 
1,350,000 bbl. of clinker; of this 
nount 12,705,000 bbl. was the pro- 
t of revolving kilns and 6,645,000 
that of shaft kilns. The enlargement 
nd reconstruction of the working fac- 
tories increased their capacity by some 
8,900,000 bbl. of clinker, 7,860,000 
bl. for revolving kilns and 1,040,000 
haft kilns. 


Since 1928-29 16 Portland-cement 
lants have been built or are nearing 


mmpletion. Their total annual capac- 





ity is 17,510,000 bbl. They are: (1) 
the new Shtchurovo factory, 1,100,000 
bbl.; (2) the “Giant”, 3,000,000 bbl.; 
(3) New Podolsk, 1,000,000 bbl.; (4) 
Voronezh, 720,000 bbl.; (5) New 
Briansk, 1,000,000 bbl.; (6) Chernore- 
chensk, 750,000 bbl.; (7) New 
Amvrossievka, 1,000,000 bbl.; (8) 
Kamenskaia, 1,300,000 bbl.; (9) Yen- 
akievo, 1,300,000 bbl.; (10) Kharkov 
(grinding mill), 560,000 bbl.; (11) 
Krichevo, 720,000 bbl.; (12) Armen- 
ian, 720,000 bbl.; (13) Kuvossai, 720,- 
000 bbl; (14) Georgian, 720,000 
bbl.; (15) New Spassk, 2,000,000 
bbl.; (16) Sukholog, 900,000 bbl. 


Besides these in 1935 the construc- 
tion of a new Portland cement factory 
with an annual capacity of 1,500,000 
bbl. was begun in the Leningrad re- 
gion. Thus the total capacity of the 
reconstructed old factories and of the 
new ones already in operation or still 
under construction is 45,760,000 bbl. 

At present a number of new fac- 
tories are being built and these must 
be completed before 1938, i.e., during 
the second five-year period. 

The 31 old and the 17 new cement 
factories have 110 revolving and 160 
shaft kilns, not counting 18 shaft kilns 
not working. Table I shows the num- 
ber of kilns distributed by their length 
and producers. 

The 160 shaft kilns of both the old 
and of the new factories include 24 
periodical kilns, 112 ordinary kilns (5 
Candlo, 34 Dietch, 73 Schneider) and 
24 automatic kilns (1 Graber, 10 


Krupp, 12 Lundstedt, 1 Tiele). 
Shaft kilns have been built chiefly 


in the districts of marl deposits, and 
only three small factories (all built for- 


merly) work with shaft kilns on an ar- 
tificial mixture of limestone or chalk 
with clay. All the shaft kilns built 
after the revolution are automatic, 
fully mechanized. 

A number of shaft kilns, in those 
places where the raw material is natural 
marl, work without any preliminary 
treatment of the raw material, except 
its rough crushing; while in those 
places where marls of various chemical 
composition (and not “natural” marl) 
are used, the kilns are working on an 
artificial mixture of such marls. The 
marls of various chemical composition 
are mixed in definite proportions, dried, 
ground and pressed in Dorsten or Buel- 
ler presses. 

The greatest number of shaft kilns is 
concentrated in Novorossiisk and _ its 
vicinity and in the district of Amvros- 
sievka in Ukraine. Novorossiisk mars 
contain 77 to 81 per cent. CaCQOs; 
their average titer is 78 to 79 per cent. 
CaCOs. Amvrossievka marls have an 
average titer of approximately 76 per 
cent. CaCOs. 

The great majority of plants with 
revolving kilns work by the wet meth- 
od. Of 25 old factories with revolving 
kilns, 19 work by the wet method and 
6 by the dry one (of those two are 
clinker-cement factories). Of the 17 
new factories (both those working and 
those under construction), of which 
15 are equipped with revolving kilns, 
13 are working by the wet and only 3 
by the dry method (of these two are 
clinker-cement factories) . 


As raw materials some of the fac- 
tories with revolving kilns use lime- 
stone and clay. A number of factories 
substitute high-quality chalk for lime- 
stone. Several factories work on marls. 





Sketch showing kiln-building lay-out of the new Pikolev cement plant. 
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In clinker-cement factories the clay is 
replaced by basic blast-furnace slag. 

The main fuel used for burning by 
the cement factories in the U.S.S.R. is 
solid mineral fuel. Only six of the 
whole number of Soviet cement fac- 
tories use liquid fuel—black mineral 
oil. Many factories transport their fuel 
from the far-off Donetz Basin. 


With the purpose of reducing the 
consumption of fuel brought from 
afar the cement factories gradually in- 
troduce various local kinds of fuel, i.c., 
fuels, the sources of which are in their 
immediate vicinity. Thus, the cement 
plants of the central regions are now 
burning their material with the help 
of a mixture of brown coals of the 
Moscow coal basin (70 per cent) with 
a heating value of about 3,000 cal., 
with hard ash Donetz coal (30 per 
cent.). Some factories (those of the 
Volga Region, the Leningrad one), lo- 
cated near deposits of bituminous 
schists add up to 50 per cent of these 
schists to their Donetz coal; the heat- 
ing value of these schists is about 2,000 
cal. At present preparations are made 
for the use of natural gas in the kilns 
of the Baku cement factory (the heat- 
ing value of this gas is 10,000 cal.). 
The Cement Scientific Research In- 
stitute has made large-scale researches 
and their results have been tested under 
factory conditions—on the use of pul- 
verized peat for burning. The results of 
these experiments are quite favorable 
and are of great importance for some 


areas possessing rich peat bogs and no 
mineral fuel. 


By the character of their technical 
equipment, by the mechanization of all 
the processes of production, by the 
methods of quarry-operating, by their 
safety-technic and_ labor-protecting 
measures, the new cement plants of 
the U.S.S.R. compare favorably with 
the best factories of this kind in West- 
ern Europe and America. 
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Storage silos at the Novo-Shchourovsk plant. 


The methods of slime (slurry) filtra- 
tion or slime (slurry) spraying, and 
special boilers, utilizing the exhaust 
gases, have been introduced in old fac- 
tories in the course of their reconstruc- 
tion and enlargement and in all new 
factories for the purpose of rendering 
the process of burning more economi- 
cal through raising the productive ca- 
pacity of the kilns and reducing the 
fuel consumption. 


Table I—Kilns in U. 8S. 8S. R. Cement Plants 
x Length of i ear mg me Make of Kiln System —~ 
Kilns ' Allis- | Amme- l ~Poly- | Bus- , ~ ‘Total 
__(meters)) |Chalmers Gieseke Foellner Krupp Miag | Pfeiffer ; sius |_ sian Smidth 
30 to 40 1 1 = 1 4 | 8 
41 to 50 1 7 1 5] 2] | 31 
51 to 60 2 1 i ) 12 
61 to 70 7 } 13 | 6 32 
7i to 80 ) 2 | 1 | 3 
81 to 90 7 7 
91 to 100 | 9 9 
101 to 110 | a 4 4 
111 re ae | i 4 
votals | 1) 7| a1) 6|«} {|u| ml «| ie 


1A meter is equivalent to 398.37 in 
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Pneumatic transportation of cement, 
pneumatic mixing of slurry, paper bags 
for packing are widely applied by the 
Russian cement industry, particularly 
by the new factories. Special attention 
is paid to those arrangements which 
secure normal conditions of work: 
thus, e.g., electric filters for the elim- 
ination of dust in the cement and coal 
departments have been introduced. 

Well-arranged small towns with 
comfortable houses, theaters, clubs, 
etc., have been built for the workers 
near all the cement factories. The 
dwelling sites of the new factories have 
been arranged with particular com- 
fort. The working day in cement fac- 
tories is 7 hr. 

Besides complete cement factories in 
the U.S.S.R., in centers of considerable 
consumption of Portland cement there 
have been already constructed, or are 
to be constructed according to plan, 
grinding mills of corresponding cap- 
acity. In these mills unfinished mater- 
ials are treated: i.e., they grind clinker 
brought from other factories. 


Besides standard Portland cement 
considerable development has _ been 
reached in the making of Portland ce- 
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ment, utilizing the slags of smelting 
works and local limestones as raw ma- 
terials, and in the production of trass- 
cement from trasses and kieselguhr for 
mineralized waters. 

Recently one of the cement factories 
of the Moscow district has started the 
production of sorel cement from local 
raw materials—dolomitic limestone 
with a high content of magnesium car- 
bonate (Mg COs). 

The construction of a big combined 
plant is planned in the Northern part 
of the U.S.S.R. to use high-quality 
gypsum (CaO4 2H20). This plant will 
include a Portland-cement factory, 
producing cement from gypsum, and 
the exhaust gases will be utilized for 
the production of sulphuric acid. 

This year the Cement Scientific Re- 
search Institute has made successful 
experiments with the production of 
high-quality aluminous cement in 
blast-furnaces by adding bauxite to 
the batch. The slag obtained on smelt- 
ing is a high-quality aluminous ce- 
ment of high mechanical resistance, 
and this same slag, thanks to its high 
aluminous content, is also an excellent 
raw material for the production of 
metallic aluminum. The designing of 
1 large factory for the production of 
aluminous cement by this method is 
already proceeding and construction 
will be started before the end of this 
year. 


All the old cement factories have 
been built by foreign firms exclusively 

different German companies and the 
Danish firm of Smidth., In 1927 a spec- 
ial bureau for the designing, construc- 
tion and equipment of cement factories 
was organized in the U.S.S.R., and 
since 1929 the basic equipment and 
machinery, such as revolving kilns 
with coolers, tubular mills for grind- 
ing the raw materials and clinker, 
driers for the raw materials and fuel, 
pumps for slime mixing, pumps for 
pneumatic transportation of cement, 
crushers, compressors, elevators, con- 
veyors, big motors, etc., are being pro- 
duced in the country. 

As may be gathered from Table I, 21 
of the total of 110 revolving kilns are 
of Soviet make. Several large new fac- 
tories have been equipped mainly with 
equipment made in the country. 


There is in the U.S.S.R. a special 
Cement Scientific Research Institute, 
which studies the problems concern- 
ing the rationalization of Portland- 
cement production, new developments 
of this industry, and of that of other 
materials. The institute has also been 
given the task of controlling the qual- 
ity of the products sold by the fac- 
tories. Besides this the institute is study- 
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ing theoretical problems related to ce- 
ment and other materials. 


The export of higher-grade Portland 
cements from the U.S.S.R. to other 
countries is growing continuously, par- 
ticularly the export to the Near East. 
Cement is exported mainly from Novo- 
rossiisk, a sea port on the Black Sea, 
around which the largest cement fac- 
tories of the Soviet Union working on 
high-quality natural marls are concen- 
trated. 


Of late Soviet designing bureaus 
have been doing preliminary work for 
the designing, construction and total 
equipment of cement factories in Tur- 
key, Iran and the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. 

Among the new cement factories of 
the U.S.S.R. the “Giant” factory, now 
under construction in the vicinity of 
Moscow is of special interest. It has a 
capacity of 3,000,000 bbl. of cement 
produced by the wet method. The New 
Spassk factory, in the Far East, pro- 
ducing 2,000,000 bbl. of cement an- 
nually is a large dry-method plant util- 
izing the heat of the exhaust gases as 
a source of power for the factory. 


Very interesting also is the Pikalevo 
factory in the Leningrad region, the 
construction of which has been recent- 
ly started. In this factory, in view of 
the contamination of limestones with 
sand and particularly with stones con- 
taining silica (SiOz), a special dressing 
plant is to be built for the greatest 
possible elimination of such contamin- 
ating materials. 





Pioneer 


machinery has been applied wherever 
possible in this plant. When the pit is 
to be operated, the scalping screen 
starts first, followed by the stacker and 
shuttle belt-conveyors, the main pit 
conveyor and the field conveyor at 
10-sec. intervals. When shutting 
down, these units are stopped in reverse 
order. An upper-level indicator in the 
hopper over the scalping screen auto- 
matically stops all the equipment pre- 
ceding this screen when the hopper be- 
comes full. A similar control in the 
head box stops the raw-material tunnel 
belt-conveyor and feeder. 


The water used for washing the sand 
and gravel is obtained from a fresh- 
water pond about ',-mi. from the 
plant. A Bingham Pump Co. deep- 
well pump with a capacity of 2,700 
gal. per min. is used, and several other 
pumps are kept in reserve. This pump 
is started and stopped by remote con- 
trol from the plant. 


(from page 45) 


More than a mile of conveyor belt- 
ing is used in this plant and most of it 








The final rinsing screen on dock. At left are 
counter-weights for barge-loading conveyor. 


was supplied by the U. S. Rubber Co., 
and the Hewitt Rubber Corp. The 
conveyor troughing and return idlers 
were furnished by the Link-Belt Co., 
the Chain Belt Co., and the Robins 
Conveying Belt Co. These conveyors 
are driven through Link-Belt roller- 
chain drives. The eight Symons screens 
are driven through Gates V-belts. 





Alabaster 


The material to which the term 
“alabaster” was applied originally was 
probably an onyx marble, an orna- 
mentally banded semitranslucent cal- 
cite deposited from solution. Later, it 
was applied to a dense fine-grained 
form of gypsum suitable for carving, 
and in present usage it relates only to 
such material. The alabaster industry 
has been developed most fully near 
Castellina, Italy, where deposits have 
been worked for more than 2,000 years. 
Deposits are worked also in France, 
Spain, England, Rumania, and Egypt, 
but not until 1930 was there an or- 
ganized alabaster industry in the 
United States. A massive gypsum oc- 
curring near Fort Collins, Colo., has 
the attractive qualities of true ala- 
baster, and the Rocky Mountain Ala- 
baster Co. of Fort Collins is marketing 
lamps, urns, vases, bowls, jars, pen 
stands, book ends, and other novel- 
ties manufactured from material ob- 
tained in this deposit. This is the only 
occurrence of alabaster in the United 
States according to Oliver Bowles of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





Coulee Dam 


A de luxe brochure showing con- 
struction views of the Grand Coulee 
Dam, said to be the largest construc- 
tion project ever conceived and exe- 
cuted by mankind, is being distributed 
by Superior Portland Cement, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. The company is sup- 
plying a large part of the cement going 
into the structures. 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 


News and V 


ECRETARY Hull’s trade agree- 
ment with the British will be 
signed, sealed, and delivered 

either late in April or early in May. 
The hearings at which American pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, and workers 
may tell the U. S. government whether 
they approve or object, will be held in 
March, in the offices of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission. But in effect it is 
understood these hearings will chiefly 
be window-dressing. The British and 
the trained diplomats of the State De- 
partment have not made much effort to 
conceal the fact that they fixed up the 
schedules of concessions during the in- 
formal negotiations which have been 
in progress during the past eighteen 
months on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The agreement, or treaty, known 
colloquially as the UK-US reciprocal- 
trade agreement, is a contract between 
the United Kingdom, Newfoundland, 
and the sixty colonies of the British 
colonial empire scattered around the 
world as party of one part, and the 
United States as party of the other 
part. The British colonial empire does 
not include the British common- 
wealths, such as Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, but it 
does include those dependencies of the 
United Kingdom in East Africa, West 
Africa, Asia, in the Indian ocean, in 
Palestine, in the Middle East and the 
Far East, in the Pacific, the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the Atlantic and in the 
Carribean, whose total population ex- 
ceeds 400,000,000. The United King- 
dom of England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland has a population of 
50,000,000; and the various auton- 
omous commonwealth have an ad- 
ditional population of 50,000,000. 
The UK-US trade treaty, therefore, 
makes us directly preferential traders 
with 450,000,000 potential customers, 
and indirectly opens easier trade re- 
lations with 50,000,000 more. 

The United Kingdom consistent 
with its canny reputation, has not re- 
vealed, yet what products of the pit 
and quarry industries it will favor by 
by lowered tariffs. The U. S. State 
Department, however, has announced 
the principal items of interest to the 
industries on which it will make tariff 
concessions to the United Kingdom. 
The list is as follows, giving the present 
duty charged on the materials when 
imported: 
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Clay tiles, all kinds 60 per cent. 
Quarries or quarry tiles: 
Value not more than 40c. per 
sq.. it. 10c. per sq. ft., 
but not less 
than 50 per 
cent, nor more 
than 70 per 


cent. 

Value more than 40c. per sq. 

ft. 60 per cent. 
Plaster rock or gypsum, ground 

or calcined $1.40 per ton 
Clays or earths: 

Unwrought or unmanufac- 

tured 1.00 per ton 

Wrought or manufactured 2.00 per ton 
China clay or kaolin 2.50 per ton 


Fullers’ earth: 
Unwrought or unmanufac- 


tured 1.50 per ton 

Wrought or manufactured 3.25 per ton 
Mica plates and built-up mica 40 per cent. 
Graphite or plumbago, crude or 

refined 10 to 30 per cent. 
Ground feldspar 30 per cent. 
Ground Cornwall stone 30 per cent. 
Cornwall stone, crude, Free 
Manganese ore (duty on metallic 

content) 1/2c. per Ib. 
Chalk, crude, not ground, manu- 

factured, Free 
Limestone, rock asphalt, asphal- 

tum and bitumen Free 
Monazite sand, and other tho- 

rium ores Free 


The understanding is that the U. S. 
will reduce tariffs on these items so 
that the composite concessions will give 
an average reduction of 50 per cent. 

The Argentinian trade treaty, which 
has been under negotiation for a long 
time, has not been mentioned in pub- 
lic; but it is expected to burst full- 
blown on our notice about the same 
time the UK-US agreement becomes 
effective. The Argentinian treaty is 
expected to be of immediate interest 
to the pit and quarry industries. 

In his annual report to the Attorney 
General, Assistant Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson, in charge of the 
Anti-Trust Division—and when this 
is published probably solicitor general 
of the United States—presents a table 
of business failures since 1929 that is 
arresting. The table is taken from a 
report by Dun & Bradstreet, and 
concerns the collapse of firms of 
$25,000 or less. 

In 1928 the failures in this bracket 
amounted to 83.4 per cent. of the 
whole. In 1929 the percentage was 
82.9; in 1930 81.9; in 1931 80.1; in 
1932 80.8. However, in 1933, when 
the depression scraped bottom, and the 
New Deal came into power, this table, 
quoted from Dunn & Bradstreet by 


iews from the Capital 


Assistant Attorney General Jackson, 
shows that failures in this $25,000- 
and-less classification increased to 82.8 
per cent., which is not so remarkable in 
view of the extraordinary conditions 
prevailing. The various artificial 
stimulants had not yet been able to 
take effect. But in 1934, when many 
emergency agencies were in full career, 
and huge sums of relief money, P.W.A. 
money, farm compensation money, and 
soldiers’ bonus money, had been ad- 
ministered to the patient by the trans- 
fusion technique, it is startling to find 
that the failures among the same kind 
of small business concerns rose to 84.9 
per cent., while in 1935 the percentage 
increased to 87.4; and in 1936, the last 
year reported, the failures in this 
$25,000 category were 88.5 per cent. 
of all the failures recorded. 

General Jackson leaves the impres- 
sion that these failures were due to the 
monstrous growth of the monopolies. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and other business and 
industrial organizations naturally do 
not agree with this conclusion. They 
feel that the origin of our economic 
nervous breakdown is due to the un- 
certainties caused by the shifts and 
changes in the mechanics of adminis- 
tering the affairs of government. Cu- 
riously enough, some small business 
men bitterly blame most of the trouble 
on the undistributed profits tax. They 
are conscious of many troubles they 
can not analyze. But they feel this 
undistributed profiits tax sharply. In 
fact, this whole tax situation looms up 
to the small business man as if it were 
the bulk of his government trouble. 
A national trade organization recently 
surveyed the tax troubles of the so- 
called “local” business man, mainly 
those around the $25,000 bracket, and 
found that many were ploddingly 
making returns to the Federal, state, 
municipal, county, school district, and 
other government subdivisions, and 
that the returns to the various phases 
of government amounted to more than 
900 separate returns by a single busi- 
ness unit. One hardworking business 
man spent approximately $500 per 
year to employ a competent person to 
make the returns in their proper form. 
The Curtis Publishing Co., doing busi- 
ness in every state of the Union, re- 
cently announced it had just made 
50,000 tax returns, paying for the 
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service involved approximately $22,- 
000. In ten years the number of tax 
returns it was required to file had 


multiplied 3,000 per cent. In Canada 
in the past year it made one return. 

[he subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has 
been struggling with the whole tax 
problem for months without reaching 
final conclusions. Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Roswell Magill, in 
private life a professor and expert in 
the theory of taxation at Columbia 
University, made a report which he 
frankly declared is merely tentative, 
ind designed as a springboard for a 
fundamental revision of all tax laws 
It has been es- 
timated that the grand total that will 
be exacted for 1938 by the Federal, 
state, and local governments, will ex- 
ceed 14 billion dollars. This is an in- 
crease within two years of more than 
}0 per cent. or more than 20 per cent. 
of the estimated national income this 
year. 

[he final fiscal program of the Fed- 
eral government will not be defined 
until the Congress comes to the end of 
The second and third de- 
ficiency bills which will reach the 
Congress late in April or early in May 
will tell the story. Meanwhile, the 
inti-lynching bill holds it locked in a 
tight jam. The farm bill, the wage- 
hour bill, the government-reorganiza- 
tion bill, the food-and-drug bill, and 
the Wheeler-Lea bill, and other busi- 
ness-regulating legislation, is frozen 
hard and immovable. And so are the 
billion-dollar housing-boom bill, the 
$500,000,000 naval appropriation bill 

not to be confused with the Presi- 
dent’s national-defense appropriation 
bill—and the two bills appropriating 
three billion dollars for the support of 
the 54 independent government 
igencies and the Post Office and Treas- 
ury Departments. This summary also 
does not include the huge relief ap- 
propriation bill which may be asked for 
it the end of the session. 

Like the appropriation, it is largely 
guesswork to forcast the nature of the 
tax revisions. Prof. Magill suggests 
that all corporations of $25,000 and 
under be freed of the undistributed 
profit tax. He also suggests surtaxes 
on all closely held corporations show- 
ing the slightest indication of being 
inything but strictly business organ- 
izations. The capital gains tax is to be 
readjusted to apply capital net losses 
igainst capital net gains the succeed- 
ing year. Federal, state, and local tax 
securities as well as salaries of Federal, 
state and local employees are to be 
taxed, if the law can be changed. Ex- 
emptions in estate and gift taxes are to 
be reduced. Ten excise taxes are to be 
eliminated. Deductions for depletions 


ind tax mechanics. 


its session. 
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by oil and mining corporations on a 
percentage basis are to be the subject 
of further study. It is also recom- 
mended that taxpayers may request an 
advance opinion on a given situation, 
and that both the taxpayer and the 
collector of internal revenue be bar- 
red from contesting tax liability under 
such circumstances. A number of 
administrative changes are suggested, 
including a unique fiscal court to de- 
termine tax appeals. Sixty-three new 
ways to collect taxes have been sug- 
gested to the committee, including the 
so-called Brandeis plan, placing a heavy 
tax on intercorporate dividends. In- 
cidentally, the treasury needs funds. A 
recent statement showed that social 
security and railroad retirement has 
cost $300,000,000 more than the taxes 
levied for their support. The big old- 
age reserve fund has been diverted to 
current needs. Much of the fund has 
gone to states to help them reorganize 
their social-security systems. 

Some time in February the President 
will request the Congress to enact anti- 
trust legislation. Monopolies are to be 
curbed, patent laws are to be amended 
to curtail the number of years afford- 
ing protection. The President is re- 
ported to be insistent that the basing- 
point system be abolished. He favors 
the O’Mahoney-Borah licensing bill, 
placing all corporations under Federal 
control, with defined supervision over 
trade and labor practices. And he is 
said to be eager to secure the re-defini- 
tion of the anti-trust laws pushed by 
Donald Richberg, together with some 
form of new N.R.A. 

The Wheeler-Lea bill, widely ex- 
panding the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion powers, is expected to be in the 
hands of the President early in Febru- 
ary. It extends regulation of competi- 
tion between industrial units to reg- 
ulation which will permit the F.T.C. 
to initiate prosecution for deceptive 
practices that are injurious to the con- 
sumer. It also gives the F.T.C. wide 
powers over the advertising of all busi- 
ness and industry. 





Supplementing Nature 


Out at Elmhurst, Ill., the en- 
gineers in charge of the Portland 
Cement Assn. outdoor laboratory don’t 
have to pray for rain—they make it. 

The laboratory is really a large area 
filled with experimentally constructed 
buildings and a maze of concrete and 
other wall materials undergoing ex- 
haustive study in natural conditions. 

Supplementing nature, the labora- 
tory has wind tunnels to create wind 
and rain in measured quantities for use 
in determining the resistance to water 
of walls of various compositions and 





workmanship. Tests have been under 
way 3 years. 

For 24 hours artificial rain, varying 
from 2% in. to 12 in. per sq. ft. per 
hr., and driven by an artificial wind 
from 25 to 60 mi. per hr., beats against 
the test wall, which rests on a scale and 
is weighed regularly to show its ab- 
sorption. Electrodes, spaced on the dry 
side of the wall, report dampness quick- 
ly and supplement visual inspections. 

Numerous other tests are constantly 
in progress. Precast concrete joist floors 
are tested for structural strength. Ex- 
perimental walls are built to study 
methods of construction and their phy- 
sical properties and weather resistance. 





Rock Wool in Canada 


Canada’s rock-wool industry, estab- 
lished in 1934 following the discov- 
ery by the Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa, of large deposits 
of limestone in the Niagara Peninsula, 
Ontario, suitable for the manufacture 
of the product, has been making excel- 
lent headway, with prospects for the 
growth of the industry brightened by 
the large potential market for the ma- 
terial, and by the satisfaction it has giv- 
en in its many fields of use. Five plants, 
with a total capacity of 50 tons daily 
are now in operation, and the erection 
of several others is proposed, according 
to a recent communication from the 
Department. The output is marketed 
almost entirely within the Dominion. 


Except in the Niagara peninsula, 
large deposits of rock of the proper 
chemical composition for the direct 
production of rock wool have not been 
disclosed in Canada, and, as a result, 
particular attention is being given to its 
manufacture by blending several rocks 
in order to obtain the correct composi- 
tion. Accordingly the plants now pro- 
posed will be located where two or 
more types of rocks occur that are suit- 
able for use as a raw material when 


blended. 





Seek New Markets 


The North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development and 
the Federal Bureau of Mines are con- 
ducting a joint survey to find new uses 
for non-metallic minerals mined in the 
state and better methods of production 
and refining the minerals before ship- 
ment. Principal aim of the project, ac- 
cording to H. J. Bryson, chief of the 
mineral resources division of the con- 
servation department, is to find new 
industrial uses for kaolin, pyrophyllite, 
spodumene, mica, and kyanite. 
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ABOVE—Plant of the Independence Sand & 
Gravel Co. with crushed-gravel building at 
left. Hoist house is at right. 


RIGHT—The ramp for loading crushed or 
stock-piled aggregates into cars. The small 
bins are used for mixing gravel into trucks. 


Willamette River Bed Supplies 
Gravel for This Oregon Plant 


most other sections of the country, 
the bulk of the commercial ag- 
gregates are produced, not by the com- 
paratively few large companies, but by 
the many companies operating one or 
two plants of small or medium size. 
Some of these plants are located near 
large cities which absorb much of their 
product, but the majority are in less 
thickly populated sections where ship- 
ments must be made to a comparative- 
ly large area. In the latter class is the 
plant of the Independence Sand & 
Gravel Co., at Independence, Ore. 
The site on which this plant is lo- 
cated has a long and varied productive 
history. Gravel plants have been op- 
erated on this site for over 20 years, 
mostly by commercial producers. 
About 6 years ago the present plant 
was leased by a contractor to supply 
sand and gravel for the construction 
of a bridge on the coast highway 60- 
mi. southwest of the plant. Upon 
completion of this bridge the plant 
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reverted to its former owners. In 
April, 1937 a partnership was formed 
to take over this company and the first 
action of the new owners was to en- 
large and improve the plant. As in 
most plants in this section, provision 
is made for the separate production 
and storage of sand and gravel and 
crushed gravel. The capacity of this 
plant is 50 cu. yd. per hr. The In- 
dependence Sand & Gravel Co. is 
owned by J. R. McKy and H. B. 
Ruth, who are, respectively, presidgnt 
and secretary-treasurer of the Eugene 
Sand & Gravel Co., at Eugene, Ore. 
G. C. Skinner is plant manager. 

This plant is on the Willamette 
River at Independence and its source 
of supply is the river bed, which is 
replenished annually by the floods dur- 
ing the rainy season. This material 
averages about 25 per cent. sand, and 
there are few bowlders too large to be 
crushed. 

The river is about 900-ft. wide ex- 
cept during high water and is spanned 





by the drag-scraper system which sup- 
plies the plant. The 3-cu. yd. Sauer- 
man Crescent scraper discharges the 
material into a hopper from which it 
is loaded into a 1-cu. yd. skip car in 
which it is hauled to the top of the 
plant. There the material is discharged 
into a 40-ft. flume, where water is 
added to carry it to the screens. This 
flume is lined with Goodyear % -in. 
rubber chute lining 30-in. wide. The 
first of the two double-jacketed con- 
ical screens has 3-in. and 1'/, -in. open- 
ings. The gravel over 3-in. in size 
drops into a jaw-crusher feed bin and 
the 1'/, - to 3-in. material is discharged 
into a bin feeding a disk crusher. Nor- 
mally about 40 per cent. of the ma- 
terial goes to the crushers. The ma- 
terial passing through 1'/.-in. open- 
ings goes to a second conical screen 








The 3-cu. yd. scraper bucket which is used to 
drag gravel from river. 


with ¥%-in. and '4-in. openings. The 
four sizes of gravel are discharged into 
bins. The sand passing through the 
Y4-in. openings is discharged to a 
sand-drag which produces concrete 
sand. The overflow goes to a second 
sand-drag which produces masons’ 
sand. Six of the eight 40-cu. yd. 
wooden bins under these screens are 
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| for sand and gravel storage. Cars 
saded on one side of the bins and 
ks on the other side. 
[he other two bins supply the two 
hers. The 3-in.-plus gravel is fed 
1 14-in. by 18-in. Climax jaw 
her and the 114 - in. to 3-in. gravel 
a 24-in. Symons disk crusher. 
se crushers are usually set at 1'4- 





end view of the two vibrating screens 

howing spray nozzles and board which di- 
verts oversize to return conveyor. 

ind 

| both their products are discharged 

50-ft. belt-bucket elevator feed- 


,-in. openings respectively, 


two new Simplicity vibrating 


ens in series. 
The first screen is a 3-ft. by 6-ft. 
louble-deck machine but only the top 
leck with 34 -in. wire cloth is now be- 
used. The material passing 
through this deck drops into a bin as 
black-top material. When the demand 
nakes this necessary, '/g -in. wire cloth 
s installed on the second deck and the 
fine chips and dust are discharged into 
separate bins. 
In either case the crushed gravel over 
in. in size goes to the second Sim- 
city screen, which is a 3-ft. by 10- 
ft. double-deck machine. The top deck 
of this screen is equipped with 3 -in. 
ind 134 -in. cloth and the bottom deck 
with 4-in. and %4-in. cloth. Chain 
Belt Rex spray nozzles on the % -in. 
tion of this screen insure the re- 
noval of all the dust from the crushed 
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other view of the screens “with oversize 
return conveyor at’ left. 








gravel. The two sizes of crushed 
gravel produced drop into bins. The 
oversize can be stored or can be re- 
turned to the disk crusher on a 30-ft. 
horizontal belt-conveyor. Sometimes 
there is a demand for >4-, 1- or 144 - 
in.-minus crushed gravel. In this case 
only the top deck of the first screen is 
used and all the over-size is returned 
to the disk crusher. The second screen 
is not used. Any desired crushed 
product can be made, and this is an 
advantage because Oregon specifies 
crushed and washed material for oiled 
roads. 

The wooden storage structure has six 
compartments holding 40-cu. yd. each. 
Trucks are loaded underneath these 
bins. 

Stock-piles of different sizes of ma- 
terials are being made by trucks. A 
small shovel and a crane are used to 
load the material in cars or trucks for 
shipment. A wooden ramp has been 
built so that crushed gravel can be 





The spout which is lowered into cars to pre- 
vent segregation in loading. 


moved from the bins by trucks and 
discharged through a hopper into cars 
for shipment. This system can also 
be used for stock-piled material not 
within handling distance of the tracks. 
A steel loading spout can be lowered 
through this hopper into the cars to 
reduce the segregation in loading. On 
this ramp are two small bins which 
can be used to mix two materials for 
loading into trucks. Shipments are 
made over the Southern Pacific Ry. 
The company has a distributing 
bunker at McMinnville, about 29-mi. 
north of Independence on U. S. High- 
way 99 W. There gravel is discharged 
from cars into a track hopper and 
elevated into bins for truck-loading. 
This bunker, with the plant at Inde- 
pendence and the affiliated plant at 
Eugene, gives the company a good dis- 





The jaw crusher is at right. The disk crusher 
is visible behind the elevator. 


tributing arrangement for the territory 
south of Portland. 

The drag-scraper is operated by a 
2-drum hoist driven by a 150-hp. Gen- 
eral Electric motor. The skip car is 
operated by a 1-drum hoist driven by 
a 25-hp. General Electric motor. The 
crushed-gravel elevator is driven by a 
7%, -hp. Fairbanks - Morse motor 
through a flat belt and the return belt- 
conveyor is belt-driven from the ele- 
vator head pulley. These flat belts 
and those driving the conical screens, 
crushers and sand-drags were furnished 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. The vibrating 
screens are driven by 5-hp. General 
Electric motors. 


Pozzuolanic Minerals 


A type of mineral that has been 
known for several milleniums is the 
pozzuolanic minerals or ‘“‘puzzuolans.” 
Roman structures made with lime and 
volcanic ash 3,000 years ago are still 
standing. Recently, admixtures have 
been made to cement which unite with 
the lime liberated during the setting 
of the cement and thus add to the 
cement materials normally present. In 
the larger dams and other structures 
built in the West in recent years a 
certain addition of pozzuolanic min- 
eral has been specified. 

Cement mortars can, under correct 
conditions, be made more plastic, 
more impermeable, noncorrosive, and 
even stronger by including pozzuolanic 
admixtures. With this in mind, a 
study has been undertaken of natural, 
artificial, and artificially enhanced 
pozzuolanic minerals. Their true ac- 
tion is still obscure, and both scientific 
and technologic studies are needed. A 
better measure of workability or plac- 
ticity of mortars is needed, and a tenta- 
tive one has already been devised and 
will be reported later as the first step 
in the study of pozzuolanic minerals. 
—1937 annual report, nonmetals divi- 
sion, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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By W. E. TRAUFFER 


A BATCHING PLANT WORTH TALKING ABOUT 


NEW batching plant for the 

production of truck-mixed 

concrete was put into opera- 
tion on September 1, 1937 by E. Lock- 
ett & Son, pioneer building-materials 
dealer of Pasadena, Cal. This plant is 
of all-steel construction and incorpoa- 
ates many original ideas in the handling 
and batching of cement and aggre- 
gates. Edmund A. Lockett, president 
of this company which was founded 
by his father in 1907, personally visited 
outstanding plants in his and other 
sections of the country before build- 
ing this plant, and the best features 
found in those plants were used and 
others were improved upon. Manual 
controls are used but electric-eye con- 
trol can be used if this should ever be- 
come desirable. Provisions were also 
made for loading out bulk cement 
through the batcher. 

Mr. Lockett’s originality extended 
also to his selection of a superintendent 
and concrete technician. In_ his 
opinion the ideal man for this job is 
one who has had enough technical 
training to understand the problems 
involved but whose adaptability to 
changing methods and conditions has 
not been affected by long contact 
with traditional practice. E. P. Lock- 
wood, the man selected for this posi- 
tion, had a good engineering and math- 
ematical background, and was sent to 
the University of California for a 
special course in engineering and con- 
crete design. On his completion of this 
course he conducted a series of tests 
of all the available aggregates and 
cements in this territory. It is upon 
these tests and supplementary tests 
made when necessary that the design of 
concrete mixes for this plant is based. 

The plant, with most of the equip- 
ment, was fabricated by the Standard 
Steel Works, which also made the de- 
tailed design. As much of the pre- 
fabrication as possible was completed 
in the company’s shops to facilitate 
erection of the plant. All joints made 
in the field were bolted and those made 
in the factory were riveted and welded. 
A high factor of safety was used and 
Standard Steel Works engineers state 
that the plant will withstand earth 
movement in a lateral plane equal to 
20 per cent. of its gravity load when 
all the bins are full. 

The entire structure is built of steel 
except for the operating floor and the 
laboratory office on this floor, which 
are of wood with Celotex insulation. 
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Painted with aluminum, this plant is 
an excellent advertisement for the 
company’s product. The steel aggre- 
gate and cement bins are supported on 
a structural framework on reinforced- 
concrete foundations, and the bins 
support the structural frames for the 
two bucket-elevators and their dis- 
charge spouts. The operating floor is 
inclosed with corrugated-metal siding. 

The aggregates—sand, gravel and 
crushed gravel—are received in trucks, 
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which dump them at ground level into 
a steel-lined concrete hopper 18 ft. 
long and 8'/,-ft. wide. A 67-ft. belt- 
bucket elevator with a capacity of 
100-tons per hr. transfers this material 
from the hopper to the plant storage 
bins. A ball-bearing revolving spout 
discharges it into any of the six bin 
compartments, which have a_ total 
capacity of 225 tons. This spout is 
turned into position by a vertical steel 
shaft extending through a tube to the 
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The three 3-cu. yd. truck-mixers used at this plant. In the background aggregates are being 
dischargd from dump-truck into hopper. 
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The weighing batcher with cement screws at right. At left are the aggregate-gate levers and 
the batcher-discharge lever. 
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E. P. Lockwood at the controls. At left is 
the 6-beam scale and indicator. 


perating floor. The operator turns a 
ratchet arm connected to this shaft 
until an indicator dial shows the chute 
to be in the desired position and then 
nserts a pin to lock it in that position. 
Bulk cement is received in box-cars 
| na spur track of the Santa Fe Rwy. A 
nechanical scraper unloads the cement 
into a hopper beside the track. If it 
should ever be necessary, bulk cement 
can also be discharged from trucks 
into this hopper or sacked cement re- 
eived in cars or trucks can be dumped 
nto it. A 12-in.-diameter screw-con- 
yor feeds the cement from this hop- 
per to a 55-ft. chain-bucket elevator, 
from which the cement is dropped 
hrough a two-way gate into either of 
two 250-bbl. compartments of the 
nent bin. This gate is controlled 
1 wheel and cable from the batch- 
floor. The cement screw, elevator, 
ind spouts are all steel-inclosed 

ill connections are dust-tight. 
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The calibrated water tank from which water 
is discharged into mixers. 
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Mixing water from the city mains 
is brought into the plant through a 
3-in. line, which has a standpipe that 
eliminates water hammer. A Bailey 
centrifugal filter, a Spangler automa- 
tic metering valve and a Neptune 
Trident water-meter follow in that 
order. The valve is entirely automatic 
and is electrically-operated. After 
setting it can be locked by the in- 
spector if desired. The metered water 
goes into a 200-gal. cylindrical steel 
storage tank which can hold the mix- 
ing water for a 4-cu. yd. batch of con- 
crete. This tank has a calibrated water 
glass to check the accuracy of the 
meter and insure complete discharge. 
Water is discharged from this tank 
through a 4-in. pipe feeding two 3-in. 
nozzles below the weighing batcher. 
Complete discharge of the water is 
possible in 12 seconds. 

The discharge hopper of each of the 
two cement bin compartments has a 
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Driver lowering spout into position for load- 
ing one of the truck mixers. 


compressed-air line which is used to 
aérate the cement and keep it from 
sticking. Two 9-in.-diameter inclined 
screw-conveyors 8-ft. long discharge 
the cement into the central compart- 
ment of the weighing batcher. Flex- 
ible cloth sleeves, connecting this com- 
partment with the discharge spouts of 
these screws, prevents the loss of dust 
and releases the suction which other- 
wise would draw excess cement out of 
the screws. This cement compart- 
ment will hold 2,500-lb. of cement. 

The aggregates for a batch are 
drawn through sliding gates under the 
six aggregates compartments into the 
batcher. A maximum of 4'% tons of 
gravel and 31% tons of sand can be 
loaded into this batcher, more than 
enough for any 4-cu. yd. batch that 
might be required. 

The single weighing batcher used in 
this plant differs in many ways from 
the ordinary types. It is connected to 
a 6-beam Buffalo scale for cement and 
five sizes of aggregates. Each material 
used in a mix is fed into this hopper 











The automatic water meter and valve with 
filter in background. 


and weighed separately. A Hardy 
gravity indicator makes rapid and ac- 
curate weighing possible. The batcher 
actually consists of two hoppers with 
the air-and water-tight cement hopper 
inside the aggregate hopper. In this 
manner the cement hopper is  sur- 
rounded on all sides by aggregates so 
that when discharged simultaneously 
these materials fall in the form of a 
ribbon with the cement surrounded by 
aggregates. As these materials fall the 
measured water is discharged into the 
mass through the two pipes on op- 
posite sides of the opening. A small 
collection hopper below the batcher 
has a telescoping spout which is low- 
ered into the truck-mixer body. This 
“ribbon” feeding is said to eliminate 
the “‘balling-up” of cement which 
often occurs in the truck-mixer when 
loaded by ordinary methods. It also 


reduces the rate at which the mixer 





The motor-reducers driving the two cement- 
feed screw conveyors. 


blades become coated with hardened 
cement. 

The two swinging gates which dis- 
charge the cement and aggregates 
from the batcher are specially de- 
signed so that they not only close both 
the aggregate and cement compart- 
ments, but also seal off the cement 
from the sand and gravel which are 
sometimes moist. The operator drops 
these gates by means of a single lever. 
By shaking this lever the >perator jars 


(Continued on page 74) 
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One truck mixer is being loaded at the lime-putty plant while sand for mortar is being batched 
into another truck-mixer. 


New Lime-Putty and Ready-Mixed 
Mortar Plant at Houston, Tex. 


NE of the latest of the stead- 
ily- growing number _ of 

plants producing lime putty 
by the Brooks-Taylor system is the 
one operated by Black-Brollier, Inc., in 
Houston, Texas. This plant, in service 
in June, 1937 has been a success from 
the start. This company under its 
former name, the Black-Brollier Co., 
had dealt in building materials and 
clay brick for many years. When the 
lime-putty plant was built the name 
“Eveready Mixed Mortar Co.” was 
adopted but, on October 1, 1937 it 
was changed to Black-Brollier, Inc. 
Officers of this company are: Lee E. 
Brollier, president; Joe Koch, vice- 
president; Ernest Black, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The lime-putty plant is of standard 
Brooks-Taylor design with two aging 
tanks and was fabricated and erected 
by the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Lime is purchased in bulk and is un- 
loaded from railway cars on a spur 
track into a hopper from which it is 
transferred by an elevator into a 20- 
ton steel storage tank. The lime is 
discharged from this tank into the 
80-cu. ft. horizontal mixer-type slaker. 
A recording thermometer controls the 
slaking temperature. Using lime from 
Batesville, Ark., and New Braunfels, 
Tex., Y% to % hr. is required to slake 
each batch. The resulting milk-of- 
lime is discharged over a small vibrat- 
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ing screen which removes any unslaked 
lumps or foreign matter. The fluid 
through this screen drops into a sump 
from which it is transferred by a small 
centrifugal pump into either of the 
two 2,500-cu. ft. aging tanks. 

These tanks are 10'/% -ft. in in diam. 
eter and 28-ft. high. Excess water is 
drained off by a central filter of 18-in. 
diameter. Each tank is allowed to age 
for at least 10 days or until the other 
tank is empty before any putty is 
withdrawn. Withdrawal is through 
special gates in the conical bottoms of 
the tanks into a batcher which can be 
moved under either tank. The putty 
is discharged from this batcher through 
a spout into trucks for delivery. 


A 1'%-cu. yd. Concrete Transport 
Mixer Co, truck mixer was purchased 
when the plant was built and another 
one was recently added. One is mount- 
ed on a Ford and the other on an In- 
ternational truck. Lime putty is de- 
livered in these trucks. For mortar 
delivery these trucks are first loaded 
with a batch of lime putty and then 
driven under a_ sand-batching bin 
where the required amount of sand is 
added. The truck is then driven to the 
building-material warehouse where the 
needed amount of water is mixed in 
while the delivery ticket is made out. 
When colored mortar is desired this is 
weighed out and added at the same 
time as the water. A small wooden 








Another view of the lime-putty plant with 
lime elevator and slaker in foreground. 





Close-up view showing lime-putty being dis- 
charged into truck mixer from batcher. 





Mortar being unloaded from truck mixer at 
a construction project. 


platform built on each truck beside 
the mixer body can be used to carry up 
to 12 sacks of cement each trip. With 
this system a truck can be loaded in 
§S-min. The mixing is then done on 
the way to the job. These trucks can, 
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hen necessary, carry a load of 2-cu. 
yd. of mortar or 50-cu. ft. of putty. 
[he mixing is then done on the way to 


the job. 


Sand is received in cars and is dis- 
charged into a track hopper from 
which it is transferred by a bucket 

evator into the 30-cu. yd. steel batch 

ypper. The bin and hopper together 
can hold two cars of sand. A %4-cu. 
yd. calibrated volume batcher is used 
to measure the sand into trucks. 


Most of the product is sold in the 
form of mortar for residential build- 
This is approved by architects 
ind the demand has increased stead- 
in August approaching the capa- 
ty of the plant, which is about 8,000- 
cu. ft. per month. There was a sea- 
sonal slackening off in demand in the 
last few months, but the number of 
ilding permits and contracts let in- 
cate that 1938 will be a good year. 


d 





Lockett (om pase 72) 


he opened gates and the batcher and 
is insures complete discharge of the 
cement and aggregates from their hop- 
pers. These gates are opened and 
closed by chains which pass through 
he cement compartment to the con- 

rol-lever shaft. 
\ fleet of three truck mixers is used 
present and more will be added as 
the demand justifies. The three Chain 
Belt Rex 3-cu. yd. Moto-Mixers are 
1ounted on International Model 60 
truck chassis which have dual rear- 
ixle drives and dual rear wheels. Good- 
year tires are used. Each mixer is in- 
dependently driven by a Hercules gas- 
oline engine. With only these three 
trucks the plant often turns out 125- 
1. yd. of concrete in an 8-hr. day. A 


LOCKETT & Son 
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total of 105-cu. yd. has been produced 
in a 4-hr. period in which there were 
many delays caused by waiting for 
trucks. 


The controls for all the equipment 
are grouped on the operating platform 
within easy reach of the operator. 
Within a range of a few feet are the 
levers operating the aggregate-bin 
gates, the cement-feeder and water 
controls and the _batcher-discharge 
lever. On the sides of the batcher 
within easy reading distance are the 
batcher scales and the water tank. Also 
near is a desk with a telephone, a loud- 
speaker system which is connected with 
the office and the warehouse and gar- 
age, a billing machine, etc. The cement 
screws and the elevators are controlled 
by push buttons over the batcher. A 
few steps away are the levers control- 
ing the cement- and aggregate-dis- 
charge spouts. 


The concrete mixes used in this plant 
are arrived at by trial mixes designed 
from sieve analyses. Then trial batches 
and cylinders are made. The weights 
of aggregates are then checked with a 
trial batch chart used for concrete 
proportioning. This chart was en- 
larged from one published in the Man- 
ual of Instructions for Bridges, pub- 
lished by the Highways Division of the 
California Department of Public 
Works. In this chart the ingredients 
of a batch can be broken down into 
their component weights and the vol- 
ume of added water determined to ob- 
tain a given water-cement ratio. Every 
mix designed is checked against this 
chart which has been found accurate 
in all respects. 


The equipment used in making these 
tests includes a set of Tyler standard 


sieves, an electric sieve shaker, a ho: 


plate, cylinder forms, slump cones, etc. 












Grouped along the wall are a telephone, a loud-speaker system, a billing machine and other 
paraphernalia. 
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One corner of the operating floor is 
used as the testing laboratory. 


Four electric motors totaling 26'4- 
hp. drive all the equipment in this 
plant. The cement elevator is driven 
by a 7'%4-hp. motor and the screw- 
conveyor from the hopper is driven 
from the elevator tail pulley. The 
aggregate elevator is driven by a 15-hp. 
motor. Each of the two cement-feed 
screws is driven by a 2-hp. motor. U. S. 
Syncrogear motor-reducers are used on 
all the drives. 


Although designed primarily for 
efficient operation and attractive ap- 
pearance, every precaution was also 
taken to make this plant safe for the 
workers. A wide steel stairway with 
safety treads and hand-rails gives access 
to the operating floor. Steel ladders 
fully inclosed by steel cages lead to 
steel catwalks with railings around the 
elevator heads and drives and the re- 
volving spouts. 





New Nepheline-Syenite 
Plant at Rochester 


Late in 1937 a mill at Rochester, 
N. Y., began grinding Canadian 
nepheline syenite for the American 
glass trade, according to Paul L. Tyler, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Both 
Dings and Exolon machines have been 
used to remove magnetic particles, and 
the product carries only 0.06 to 0.09 
per cent. Fe,O. and averages 24.5 per 
cent. AloO,. The capacity is around 
176 tons in 25 hours. Freight rates to 
consuming plants are figured on a mill- 
ing-in-transit basis, but prices work 
out around $14 to $15.50 per ton,f.o.b. 
Rochester. Additional quantities of 
material are still ground for the Amer- 
ican market at Lakefield, Onto., near 
the mine. 


Owing to the growing demand for 
high-alumina feldspar and other sili- 
cates for container glass batches, some 
search has been made for domestic 
sources of nepheline. Occurrences in 
Arkansas have long been known, but 
all samples tested by the Eastern Ex- 
periment Station of the Bureau of 
Mines were too intimately mixed with 
iron minerals to permit making a con- 
centrate acceptable to glassmakers. A 
deposit at Beemerville, N. J., about 3- 
mi. long and 14 -mi. wide, looked much 
more promising, and upon preliminary 
examination material from Red Hill, 
N. H., looked even better but the 
Bureau’s laboratories were unable to get 
a reasonably iron-free product by 
mechanical means from such samples 
of either of these deposits as were 
tested. 
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MODERN READY MIX EQUIPMENT 


Ym. fights your battle 
) for 1938 profits 


* A Blaw-Knox engineer will lay out 
a new and economical ready mixed 
concrete plant for you, or, he will 
tell you what is necessary to mod- 
ernize your present plant for profit- 
able operation—either through 
rearrangement of your present 
equipment or the addition of new 
Blaw-Knox Bins, Batchers, Truk- 
mixers or Agitators. 


‘ g. etter 
TRUCK MIXERS 


Only Blaw-Knox can offer this com- 
plete service—it is available to you 
without obligation. 


Phone, wire or write. 





BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2080 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A -< ise , Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
ote icient poo , 


CENTRAL MIXING 





Complete 
BULK CEMENT TRUCK MIXER LOADING PLANTS 


BLAW-KNOX 
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A Brute for Service 


The Jackson & Church Rod Mill is heavily built to with- 
stand the extremely heavy service demanded of it. It 
« the most efficient machine on the market for crushing 
sand and thoroughly mixing it with the hydrated lime. 
Made in two sizes to suit the demands of capacity and 
service requirements. The 4-ft. mill will do the work of 
two or three 9-ft. wet pans, uses less power than a single 
| wet pan and, in operation, does not require the full time of 
| one man. In preparing material for sand-lime brick or 
block it sets directly — or nearly so — beneath the Volu- 
meter and receives the proportioned material from above. 


_ JACKSON & CHURCH CO. 


SAND-LIME BRICK MACHINERY 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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_. Write us for in- 

» ormation on the 
rod mill or 
other equipment 
for making brick 
and block from 
sand and lime. 








AAA BIRMINGHAM 


ALABAMA 


250 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
250 BATHS with SHOWERS 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


CIRCULATING ICE WATER 
IN EVERY ROOM 


AIR CONDITIONED 
COFFEE SHOP 


FRANK (PETE) WOODS, Manager 
A. P. REICH, Managing Director 


BIRMINGHAM'S MOST MODERN~ HOTEL 


HOTEL REDMONT 


























Ne Guess-Woerk ! 


7% 3 There is no guess-work 
2 as to the proper gauge of 

— - steel and the reinforcing 
A, a necessary to make every 


form from 8 in. to 9 ft. in 
diameter of the required 
strength and durability 
when you use Crescent 
Forms for concete pipe. 
All specifications have 
been carefully worked out 





strated above is a by gruelling tests and in actual day- 
escent Tongue-and- j . 
cove Concrete Pipe in and day-out practice. Thus, with 
Mold. We also manu- Crescent Forms, you are assured of 
facture the  Bell-End 
type mold. Available service and dependability once you 
» all si Il thick- nie a 
aaah a+ ey aie start manufacturing pipe. With in- 
engths. Crescent Pipe expensive Crescent equipment and 
Molds are made in . - 
both Standard Heavy- inexperienced labor you can pro- 


y and Extra Heavy- 
y construction. 


duce precision-made pipe that will 
pass all tests and specifications. 


4 & L Write for details now! 
CONCRETE % 
MACHINERY CO. . .| . Kendallville, ind. 


We also are makers of Crescent Concrete 
Joist Molds and Vibrating Tables 


QUINN 


PIPE FORMS 


HAND or WET PROCESS 


Make concrete pipe on the job with 


Quinn Concrete Pipe Forms. Get com- 
plete information on prices and special 
construction features of Quinn Forms. 
Give us size of job for estimate on your 
pipe form needs. 


Ss 


HEAY Y DUTY MEDIUM DUTY 


Built for more years of Makes same sizes pipe as 
service—sizes for any di- “Heavy Duty” but built 
ameter pipe from 12 to 84 to meet demand for lower 
inches—any length-— cost equipment to produce 
tongue and groove or bell uniform quality in smaller 
end, amounts. 





ilso manufacturers of concrete pipe machines for making pipe 
by machine process. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS BIZ !2 St. Boone. lowa 








AMERICAN CRUSHERS 


For Greater Tonnage 
at Lower Cost 


Hammermill and 
Ring Mills built in 
many sizes for nu- 
merous requirements. 
Tell us your reduc- 
tion problems. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1289 MACKLIND AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PPORTUNITIES 


OF PROVEN EARNING POWER 


Dunbrik Machine, Products and Process 


Utilize your waste or surplus aggregate — Turning it into permanent, colorful 
building material —- Get ready to supply growing demand for lower cost construction. 

Making DUNBRiK and DUNSTONE with this exclusive process offers generous 
profits. Line production methods enable a small size crew to do the work of a large 
force. Thus enabling you to supply common units in multiple sizes and face units 
in 40 colors and textures. Also hollow insulated ashlar wall consiruction at 
savings up to 33%. 

Authorized DUNBRIK manufacturers are rapidly being established, each one 
granted exclusive franchises without cost. Their results right from the start have 
proven successful beyond anticipation and point the way for you. 

Automatic Line If you want to dominate the building material market in quality, in price, in color 
Production Machine : 2 . . . P 

range and at the same time establish an exclusive profitable business, then send 

for “4 Keys to Manufacturing Success”. Write today. It tells the complete story. 





DUNTEX ROOF TILE MACHINE 


With this machine you can dominate the vast roofing material market with a 
product unequalled in value, permanence, beauty and fire safety. Get the major 
share of the thousands of both old and new buildings that must be roofed annually 
by supplying DUNTEX, the world’s most beautiful roof, in any color. Your manu- 
facturing costs are low, investment moderate and selling prices offer attractive 
profit. Send for “DUNTEX Survey & Manufacturers’ Manual.” It may mean manu- 
facturing independence for you. 


W. E. DUNN MFG. CO. 


420 W. 24th St. HOLLAND, MICH. 
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MULTIPLEX 
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tem TAMPER 


MULTIPLEX for Bigger 
—_ 1938 Profits 


Hand press strippers 


+ 


wv 


Hand press flue block machines 


Hand press tile machines 


WARREN ASPHALT PLANTS 
HOT MIX COLD MIX 


OR 


COMBINATION UNIT FOR BOTH TYPES 





Standard tampers 


Super-Tampers 





Batch Mixers 
CAPACITY DESIGN AND ARRANGE MENT 
TO MEET 
ANY REQUIREMENTS 


Block Cars 


Racks, Complete plant layouts 


© 
— 


Write for latest catalog. 


Designed and Built 
By 


WARREN BROTHERS ROADS CO. 
P. O. BOX 1869 


Boston Massachusetts MULTIPLEX CONCRETE MACH. CO. 


ELMORE OHIO 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 
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GEORGE A. THORNTON 
Vice-President 

Ottawa Silica Co. 

Ottawa, Ill. 





Aaron A. Blank Phot 


MEN ° OF ° THE - INDUSTRY 


Although his boyhood ambition was to become a locomotive engineer, Mr. 
Thornton is today one of the leading figures in the silica-sand industry, his com- 
pany being one of the largest white-sand producers in the United States. 
He is a native of Bedford, Ind., and was graduated from Yale in 1922. Shortly 
afterward he joined the Ottawa Silica Co. as shipping clerk, became a book- 
keeper and was advanced to auditor. In 1925 he was elected secretary-treasurer 
and he became vice-president in 1932. He is a director of the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce. His favorite diversions are tennis, golf and horseback riding. 
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W. W. Durr, New Castle, Pa., was 
reélected president of the Pennsylvania 
Stone Producers Assn. at the annual 
meeting at Harrisburg on Jan. 12. 
Also reélected were Charles C. Hart- 
sook, Muncy, Pa., vice-president, and 
J. R. Chamberlin, Norristown, Pa., 


secretary-treasurer. 


EJNAR BELLING, formerly chief 
chemist, Companhia Nacional de Cim- 
ento Portland, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
is now chief chemist, Cia. Argentina de 
Cemento Portland, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 


G. T. Horton, president of the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., and 
alumnus of Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y., has contributed 
$20,000 for the establishment of a new 
welding laboratory at the Institute. 


WiLuiaM J. REARDON, president of 
the Reardon Cement Co. and the Rear- 
don Color & Chemical Works, of Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago, manufacturer of 
rock wool, special cements, concrete 
and mortar colors and building chem- 
icals—announces the opening of a New 
Orleans, La., office in the Baronne 
Bldg. The new office will serve Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, the South- 
west, and Central America. 


J. H. BucHANaN will have charge 
of the new sales office of the Atlas 
Powder Co., located in the Field Bldg., 
135 §. La Salle St., Chicago. Mr. 
Buchanan has had wide experience in 
explosive sales and service. 


GEORGE SULLIVAN, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
with offices in the Subway Terminal 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., will devote 
the major portion of his time in the 
future to the sale of Symons cone 
crushers, according to a company an- 
nouncement. 


JosepH A. MEssENGER, formerly of 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Buell Engineering Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. The company, a sub- 
sidiary of the American Goldfields De- 
velopment Co., is engaged in the manu- 
facture of fly-ash eliminators, dust- 
collecting systems and turbo driers for 
all industries. 


W. J. Sprow, Sandusky, Ohio, pres- 
ident of Wagner Quarries, is a direc- 
tor of the newly-organized Ohio Horse 
Breeders Association, Inc. 
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Personal Wention. 


ErNest F. Mounts has been ap- 
pointed auditor for the Hannibal, Mo., 
plant of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., succeeding W. C. Averill, who 
is retiring under the United States 
Steel Corp. retirement plan. The 
appointment, announced by O. N. 
Lindahl, comptroller, and approved by 
Blaine S. Smith, president of the Uni- 
versal Atlas company, was effective 
Jan. 1. Mr. Mounts has been em- 
ployed in the accounting and auditing 
department of the Hannibal plant since 
November, 1916. 


WiLtiaM LaIDLaw, store-keeper at 
the plant of St. Marys Cement Co., 
St. Marys, Ont., was recently elected 
councillor in that town. Mr. Laidlaw, 
who was born in Durham, Ont., 
learned the rudiments of cement man- 
ufacturing with the old Durham Ce- 
ment Co., for which he worked for 
many years. 


J. H. MrrcHecyt-Roserts, export 
manager for Oliver United Filters, Inc., 
left Manila on January 14 for Mel- 
bourne, Australia, where he will spend 
several months with the company’s 
agent, Crossle & Duff Pty, Ltd. Mr. 
Roberts has been in the Philippines 
since early in 1937 covering from that 
point the company’s interests in these 
islands and adjacent countries. 


W. A. Merrer has been appointed 
to the position of manager of the Buf- 
falo sales office by the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. of Harrison, 


N. J. 


Daviv T. SuDDRETH, general super- 
intendent of the Shearman Concrete 
Pipe Co., is a candidate for alderman of 
the North Little Rock, Ark., city 
council. The primary election will be 


held March 8. 


JosepH Cuick, Uniontown, Ky., 
who operated a sand and gravel busi- 
ness until it was merged with the 
Union Sand & Gravel Co., has organ- 
ized a new company, the Kentucky 
Sand & Gravel Co., which started op- 


erations about Feb. 1. 


CoL_. Hanrorp MAcNIper, Mason 
City, Ia., has been reélected president 
and general manager of the North- 
western States Portland Cement Co. 


Harowip L. HoerMan has been ap- 
pointed manager of the plant, ware- 
house and sales office of the Link-Belt 
Co. at Atlanta, Ga., to succeed I. H. 
BarBEE, who died Nov. 4. Mr. Hoef- 
man brings a wide experience to his 
new position, having started with the 
company 17 years ago. Since 1935 he 
has been manager of the Link-Belt 
warehouse and sales office in Detroit. 

GeorcE A. Paice has been appointed 
manager in Detroit. Since last year he 
had been district sales manager at 
Pittsburgh. Laurance O. MILLARD 
has been appointed district sales man- 
ager at Pittsburgh. Pau V. WHEELER 
has been appointed sales manager at 
Cleveland succeeding Mr. Millard. 


Wittiam Usrey has filed suit in 
district court at Iola, Kan., asking 
$50,000 for damages from the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. following a gas 
explosion in his home, owned by the 
cement company. He claims his eye- 
sight and hearing have been impaired 











since the accident, which occurred 
nearly 12 years ago. 
NO. 9381 
TY-ROD 
U. S. PATENT 
NO, 2,024, 806 


TRADE-MARK REG. 


TY-ROD 


HIGH CAPACITY 
SCREEN 


for 

DAMP 

STICKY and 

FIBROUS 
materials 


TYLER 

WOVEN WIRE 
SCREEN CLOTH 
in All Meshes 

and All Metals 


TYLER-NIAGARA 
SCREENS 


HUM-MER and 
TYPE 400 SCREENS 


SCRUBBING and 
DRYING 
MACHINERY 


THE W.S. TYLER 
COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ESTABLISHED 
1857 


A.Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


B909 Kennerly: Avenue 
Zot OUIS, MO. 


New York—87 to 90 West Street 
Chicago—810 W. Washington 
Boulevard 
Denver—1554 Wazee Street 
San Francisco—520 Fourth Street 
Portland—914 N. W. 14th Ave. 
Seattle—2244 First Ave. So. 
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tallation views of 
city Gyrating 


ens operating in 


of Independ- 
e Sand & Gravel 
mpany at Inde- 
jence, Oregon. 


Simplicity Screens combine the 
antages of Rubber Cushioned Power, 
1 Counter-balanced Shaft, Complete- 
and Four-Way 
on Screen Cloth. Specify Simplicity 
High Capacity, Positive Action and 
. string Construction. Write for Bulletin. 


Protected Bearings 


DURAND 
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MODERNIZING 
with Simplicity 
Gyrating Screens 


The new owners of the 
Independence Sand & 
Gravel Company have 
modernized their 20- 
year old plant at In- 
dependence, Oregon, 
and of course have 
selected Simplicity 
Screens. Two 
double-deck 3'x6' and 
3'x!0' Simplicities are 
now screening half the 
plant output. 
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T. G. Davis, formerly eastern sales 
manager of Equipment Corp. of Amer- 
ica, has resigned and formed the At- 
lantic Equipment Corp., 5000 Grays 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., to deal in re- 
built and surplus stocks of construc- 
tion and industrial equipment. 


Georce Kirt ey, formerly assist- 
ant to the vice-president of Plymouth 
Locomotive Works, division of the 
Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, O., 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the locomotive division. Roy J. JOHN- 
SON, formerly assistant chief engineer, 
has been named assistant sales manager. 


GeorGE Dempster of Dempster 
Bros., Inc., city manager of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has announced that he will be- 
come engineer-manager of the Ten- 
nessee Road Builders Assn. He retired 
from public office in Knoxville on 
Dec. 31. 








GeorGE B. Poore, Sr., 69, of Ross, 
Cal., vice-president and purchasing 
agent of the Calaveras Cement Co., 
San Andreas, Cal., died Jan. 14 follow- 
ing a heart attack. He had been with 
the company since 1923, and was in 
charge of construction of the San 
Andreas plant in 1926. 


BENJAMIN F, STRADLEY, 85, one of 
the early figures prominent in the 
cement industry, died at his home in 
Indian River, Fla., on New Year’s Day. 
Mr. Stradley had lived in Florida since 
1924 when he moved from Allentown, 
Pa. More than a half century ago he 
acquired the exclusive American sales 
rights to German cement. Subsequent- 
ly he was vice-president of the Vul- 
canite Portland Cement Co., and pres- 
ident of the Bath Portland Cement 
Co., later acquired by Lehigh. Burial 
took place at Wilmington, Del. 


Mayor Lee E. WALKER, 56, a sur- 
vivor of the original Johnstown flood 
and the San Francisco earthquake, of 
Lansdale, Pa., passed away Dec. 18 at 
Philadelphia, after a lingering illness. 
Except for the time he served in the 
army during the war, Major Walker 
was connected with the Good Roads 
Machinery Corp. of Kennett Square, 
Pa. 


G. E. BRADDOCK, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., suffered a cerebral hemorrhage 
and passed away after an illness of 10 
days at St. Luke’s hospital in Chicago 


recently. 
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Thermal Expansion of 
Kiln and Refractories 


The coéfficients of thermal expansion 
of shell, brick and coating are differ 
ent from one another, the coéfficient of 
the shell being the greatest and that of 
brick the smallest. In operation as the 
temperature of the shell is lowest and 
that of coating the highest, then on ac- 
count of temperature fluctuations in 
the kiln or its stoppage each stratum 
of shell, brick and coating is subjected 
to different thermal expansion or con- 
traction and the result is an injurious 
stress there; the life of the brick is 
shortened and the coating becomes un- 
stable. This trouble should be avoided 
(a) to some extent by varying the 
relative thickness or heat conductivity 
of brick and shell adequately, and (b) 
by adjusting the thermal-expansion co- 
éfficient of brick to fall between those 
of the shell and the coating and to 
select the best respective thickness of 
the strata. 

The coéfficient of thermal expansion 
of the coating is greater than that of 
the brick and its temperature in the 
kiln is higher than that of the brick, so 
that the thermal-expansion coéfficient 
of these two can not be made equal un- 
der any circumstances and the coating 
is most unstable. Nevertheless, the 
coating is an important material to 
protect the lining brick, and it is nec- 
essary to make the coéfficient of 
thermal expansion of the brick fall be- 
tween those of the shell and the coat- 
ing, except in case of ring formation.— 
T. Yoshii in Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, Japan, Supple- 
mental Binding. 40:352B-353B, Oc- 
tober, 1937. 





Hardening of Mortar in 
Waste Gases from Kiln 


Lime mortar is not hardened by ex- 
posure to dry carbon dioxide, but by 
exposure to carbon dioxide in the pres- 
ence of water vapor and at high temp- 
eratures. Following experiments on the 
hardening of mortar units in the gases 
from a ring brick kiln, the author in- 
vestigated the hardening of mortar 
units exposed to the waste gases from 
a cement kiln, from which the dust 
had been partially removed. The pieces 
were made with a dolomitic lime, with 
crushed stone from the same raw ma- 
terial as aggregate, and in some of the 
tests the mortar was “enriched” by the 
addition of an iron-Portland cement. 
The pieces were made in the same man- 
ner as is customary from the testing of 
Portland cement. Some of them were 
hardened in a moist room, and others 
were placed in tubes through which 
was passed the waste gas from an auto- 
matic cement shaft kiln, from which 
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pign Developments 


the dust had been (partially) removed. 
The tubes carried about 600 cu.m. of 
gas per min.; the temperature of the 
gas was 100 to 130 deg. C. The com- 
position of the test specimens, and the 
results of strength tests at 7 and 28 
days, were as follows: 


The Effect of Salts in 
Limestone Calcination 


In a previous paper (Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Japan, 
1933) it was shown that the rate of 
calcination of limestone was greatly 


Composition 1] 
(per cent.) | 1 
No Stone | Lime |] 


Compressive Strength 
(kg. per sq. cm.) 
Standard Test 


28 Davs 


Cement Stored in Gas 


7 Days 7 Days 28 Days 


l 90 10 an . 60 v0 
2 70 20 10 38 70 115 135 

55 30 15 56 90 120 145 
It will be seen that the storage in retarded by the addition of salts, such 
as alkali and alkali-earth chlorides in 
the vapor state, during the calcination. 
The purpose of the investigation re- 
ported here was to determine whether 
the added salts actually had any effect 
on the velocity of decomposition of 
calcium carbonate. The powdered lime- 
stone was calcined in the presence of 
sodium-chloride or potassium-chloride 


the stream of waste gas results in a 
considerable increase in strength, but 
that a content of cement greater than 
10 per cent. is not economical on ac- 
count of the small increase in strength 
above that R. Barta 
(Prague) in Tonindustrie - Zeitung 
61:1062, Dec. 2, 1937. 
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Where DUST 


DRACCO..2%53 


COLLECTORS 


Will SAVE Uou Money! 


No matter how you figure it —: 
DUST can only be a source of ex- 
pense to you. There are four ways 
in which DRACCO Dust Collectors 
SAVE YOU MONEY:—({1) by pro- 
tecting health of workers: (2) by 
keeping DUST out of equipment: 
(3) by increasing plant efficiency: 
(4) by protecting you against law 
suits. If you have DUST it will pay ; rr 
to consult DRACCO Engineers. oi) 9 ee ak me, fo ~ 
They are backed by over 20 years re = 
experience in solving DUST prob- 
lems of every description. 


figure.—Dr. 
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Super-Vibrating Screen 


Like a battleship stripped for action, the LEAHY "O. K. after five years 
Vibrating Screen goes into its job free of “trim- fF meres, epee 


. d " i tas ‘ an Ohio Company, 
mings or gadgets” . . . simple in design, pow- which is using a Leahy 


erful in construction, and with its vital parts 4’ x 7" Double Decker 
(bearings and vibrator mechanism) armored prc nnge hard 
against grit and moisture by double dust- screening jobs. 


proofing protection. e 

The Leahy vibration principle keeps the en- 

tire screen surface working at top efficiency, ih tee wiaeiieeliok 
insuring increased capacity and minimum tail- . . « Spray Nozzles, 
ings losses. Maintenance costs are negligible, Sand Classifiers, and 
averaging as low as 1% per year of initial cost pec eg 
ofscreen. The finely engineered LEAHY Screen Welton Tobin tee 


will pay you large dividends on your invest- Sand and Gravel. 
ment. 


Write for Bulletin 


THE ORIGINAL 
DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1906 
911 Glasgow Ave. Fort Wayne, Ind. 



































vapor. The velocity of decomposition 
of limestone was determined by meas- 
uring the rate of change of the weight 
of a sample by a quartzbar thermo- 
balance. 

A series of experiments made at 950 
deg. C. and 1000 deg. C. showed no 
appreciable difference between the 
velocity of decomposition of limestone 
in the presence of salt vapor and that 
of limestone without any addition. It 
can be seen from the foregoing result 
that the retarded rate of calcination of 
limestone in the presence of salt vapor 
may be due to other reasons than the 
velocity of decomposition of lime- 
stone. The more porous structure of 
quicklime calcined in the presence of 
salt vapor may result in a smaller heat 
conductivity than the _less-porous 
structure of quicklime calcined with- 
out any addition. This small heat con- 
ductivity of quicklime may be a main 
factor of the retardation of the rate of 
calcination of limestone.-—Tokiti Noda 
and Noburu Morisima in Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Japan, 
Supplemental Binding, 40:313B, Sep- 
tember, 1937. 


Studies on Ferrari 
"Universal" Cements 


Although Ferrari’s original sugges- 
tion of a Portland cement with equi- 
valent amounts of iron oxide and 
alumina was published even before the 
World War, it was not until compara- 
tively recent years that the suggestion 
has been intensively studied. A not- 
able recent study is a dissertation by H. 
Albert, under the direction of Prof. 
Hans Kihl, published recently in book 
form (The Production and the Tech- 
nical Properties of Ferrari Cements) by 
Chemisches Laboratorium fiir Tonin- 
dustrie, Berlin, 1937, and dealing par- 
ticularly with the influence of varia- 
tion of the silicate modulus on the 
properties of Ferrari cements, (The in- 
vestigation and its results were com- 
prehensively reviewed by Prof. Kiihl in 
Pir aND Quarry, November, 1937, 
pages 59-63.) In addition to its tech- 
nological importance the study is note- 
worthy as an outstanding example of 
thoroughness and its use of modern re- 
search methods and a model for sci- 
entific investigations in the field of 
cement synthesis. — Tonindustrie- 
Zeitung 61:1010-1012, Nov. 15, 1937. 





The Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, announces that its San Francisco 
offices formerly located at 989 Folsom St. have 
been changed to 390 Bayshore Blvd. 


The Bowen Machinery Co. has moved its 
offices to a new location at 112 South 16th St. 
in Philadelphia, Pa. The telephone number is 
Locust 2626. 
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Employer's Negligence 
Knaup v. Western Coal & Mining 
Co., Missouri Supreme Court, decided 
December 3, 1937. This case, although 
prosecuted in the Missouri courts, in- 
volved the law of Kansas because of 
the location of the mine in which the 
employee (plaintiff) was employed and 
in which the injuries complained of 
were sustained. Such injuries were 
alleged to have been caused by breath- 
ing foul air, gases and fumes, and the 
petition pleaded the Kansas law requir- 
ing operators of mines to provide suf- 
ficient airways and otherwise provide 
an adequate supply of good air. The 
employer pleaded the Kansas Work 
men’s Compensation Law and the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court’s decision in 
Echord v. Rush, 124 Kans. 521. The 
Court holds that the injuries are not 
compensable under the Kansas Work- 
men’s Compensation Law because 
under the circumstances they did not 
result from an accident; however, that 
recovery of damages was justified by 
evidence showing that there was no 
current of air in the mine and that the 
plaintiff’s injuries were due to inhaling 
harmful quantities of carbon monox- 
ide; that it was unnecessary for the 
plaintiff to show that the failure of the 
employer to obey the mining law of 
Kansas was willful, it being sufficient 
to show that such failure was due to 
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Choosing an 
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4. They REDUCE MAINTEN 
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nachinery. 
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AMERICAN STEEL 
DREDGE CoO.., Inc. 


FORT WAYNE. IND. 
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Occupational Diseases 
and. the Law 


However, 
the judgment for the plaintiff is re- 
versed and the case remanded because 
of an error in the admission of certain 
evidence relating to the disease of 
tuberculosis, which was not involved. 


the employer’s negligence. 





Waiver of Right 


In Lee v. American Enka Corp. et 
al., decided November 24, 1937, by the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, it is 
held that where both an employee and 
his employer are subject to the pro- 
visions of the North Carolina Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (neither 
having rejected its provisions, and 
consequently being conclusively pre- 
sumed to have accepted them) the em- 
ployee has no right to maintain an ac- 
tion to recover damages for an injury 
(in the nature of an occupational dis- 
ease, not compensable under the Act) 
caused by the negligence of the em- 
ployer. The employee in question con- 
tracted tuberculosis as the alleged re- 
sult of inhaling fumes and gases while 


at work as an employee of the de- 
fendant corporation. The question, 
therefore, as stated by the court, was: 
Where the employee has suffered an in- 
jury while engaged in the performance 
of the duties of his employment, which 
is not compensable under the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, because the injury was not 
by accident which arose out of and in 
the course of the employment, but is 
a disease which did not result naturally 
and unavoidably from an accident, but 
was the conditions which are not at- 
tributable to negligence on the part of 
the employer, does the employee have 
the right to recover damages of the 
employer to be assessed for a jury, and 
for that purpose to maintain an ac- 
tion in the Superior Court against the 
employer? The Court holds that when 
the employee failed to reject the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, as applicable 
to his employment, and thereby be- 
came subject to its provisions, in con- 
sideration of the liability assumed by 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Legislation 


imit—The House committee on in- 
ind foreign commerce began a hear- 
Jan. 11.on Senate bill 69 which passed 
it the first session and which would 
length of trains to 70 cars. It was 
that the committee would confine 
nony as much as possible to the ques- 
ifety as the legislation was proposed 
1ilroad labor organizations as a safety 
although the railroads and shippers 
e bill contend that the motive is to 
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make work and not to increase the safety of 


train operation. In general the railroad broth- 
erhood claim that the principal danger in- 
volved in the operation of long trains is in the 
shock incident to taking up the slack and the 
inability to communicate between both ends of 
the train by means of hand signals. Opponents 
of the measure contend that the operation of 
shorter and faster trains which would mean a 
larger number of trains, would result in more 
grade-crossing accidents. 

The first witness in favor of the bill was 
John T. Corbett, assistant grand chief en- 
gineer and national legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Engineers. Mr. Corbett 
pointed out that bills introduced in previous 
sessions which had failed to pass, would have 
limited the length of trains to 70 cars or one- 
half mile, whichever would be the lesser and 
would limit the number of passenger cars to 14 
cars. He offered no figures to show how many 
accidents have been due to the operation of long 
trains although he was asked for this informa- 
tion by members of the committee. He entered 
as an exhibit copies of the Saturday Evening 
Post in which appeared advertisements of the 
Assn. of American Railroads opposing enact- 
ment of the bill and stated that if the rail- 
roads lead themselves to believe that they might 
go backward in service in order to go forward 
in passing returns to their security holders that 
government ownership might result. He con- 
tended that shorter, faster trains would result 
in less terminal congestion and in more rapid 
delivery of merchandise. In answer to the 
question as to more grade crossing accidents 
due to the operator of shorter and faster trains, 
he said that the answer to this was grade sep- 
aration. Among other statements in his testi- 
mony the following is found: 

We believe that the increase in business that 
the Democratic administration has provided 
since 1933 should be at least partly enjoyed 
by the railroad employees through their ad- 
ditional employment to the same extent that 
industrial employees have been benefited.” 

Mr. Corbett said that the brotherhood would 
like 35 car trains and that he could conceive 
of no circumstances in which the operation of 
a train longer than 70 cars would be within 
the reasonable limits of safety. 


W. D. Johnson, vice-president and National 
legislative representative of the Order of Rail 
way Conductors submitted figures showing 
that his organization had paid claims covering 
417 accidents amounting to $64,424 on ac- 
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count of shock on trains of 70 cars or more 
from August 1929 to Dec. 31, 1936, and 310 
accidents claims amounting to $35,358 on ac- 
count of shock on trains of less than 70 cars 
during the same period. 


Recent 1.C.C. Decisions 


Sand—In a number of cases covering in- 
dustrial sand from Maiden Rock, Wis., to 
Barberton, O.; from Ottawa, IIl., and Howard, 
)., to Black Rock, N. Y.; from Mapleton, Pa., 
to Port Jervis, N. Y.; from Hancock, W. Va., 
to Columbia, Pa.; Middletown, Conn., Manlius, 
N. Y. and from Millville, N. J., to Branford, 
Conn., the commission has rendered decision 
following the principles set forth in Industrial 
Sand Cases 1930, as reported in 188 I. C. 
199, 204 I. C. C. 159, 219 I. C. C. 449 and 
220 I. C .C. 696 awarding reparation where 
rates were found to have been unreasonable ac- 
cording to the basis established in the prior 
cases. I. docket No. 27,596 Atlantic 
Foundry Co. v C. B. & Q. e¢ al.; No. 27,273, 
S. Cheney & Son v. New York Central ef al., 
on rehearsing, and No. 27,583, R. Hoen & Co., 
Inc., v» New York Central e¢ al; No. 27,606, 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Inc., v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy et al.; No. 27,626, Gil- 
linder Bros., Inc., Pennsylvania ef al.; No. 
27,637, Grinnell Co., e¢ al v. Baltimore & 
Ohio ef al.; No. 27,650, Wilcox, Crittenden 
& Co., Inc., v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford et al., and No. 27,732, Malleable Iron 
Fittings Co., v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford e¢ al. 


Truck Rates—An increase in truck rates has 
been ordered by the commission to apply on 
class and commodity rates between New York 
and Philadelphia in one case and_ between 
Baltimore and Washington in another. These 
rates are to be brought up to the level of the 
rates in D. T. Waring’s Glass & Commodity 
tariff M. C. C. No. 96. Rates shown in 
this tariff are the outcome of a conference of 
the carriers in the affected territory. All of 
the carriers did not agree to the publication of 
these rates with a result that some carriers were 
as much as 30 per cent. below the Waring level. 
This case is abstracted here not because it in- 
volves directly any considerable tonnage of the 
products of the nonmettalic-minerals industry 
but because it establishes a principle for deal- 
ing with truck rates by the commission and 
because truck rates are a matter of much im- 
portance to members of this industry in var- 
ious parts of the country. In this case the 
commission said that a rate war was being 
waged resulting in economic disaster for the 
truckers involved and that the law was clear 
that one of the principal purposes of the act 
was to bring greater stabilization to the motor 
industry and to prevent the demoralization 
which flows from unrestrained and unreason- 
able competition. 


New Complaints Filed 


Ground Limestone—New rates and repara- 
tion are sought on an alleged violation of sec- 
tion 1 in connection with the rate on ground 
limestone which is commercially known as 
whiting, from Camden, N. J. to Detroit, Mich., 
Dundee, N. J., Mishawaka, Ind., and Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., in a complaint filed by George A. 
Duffy, 491 Borse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 27,921, Sub. No. 1, 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. v. Reading-Seashore Lines ef al. 


Alleging unreasonable rates and charges on 
ground limestone from Rambo, Pa. to Bridge- 
port, Conn. new rates and reparation are 
sought in a complaint filed by John A. Ronan, 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 27,933, Jenkins Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn. 
v. New Haven ef al. 
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Sand—The Commission has suspended from 
Dec. 20, 1937 until July 20, 1938 all pro- 
posed increased rates of 30c. per ton on in- 
dustrial sand in carloads from, to and between 
points in the United States without prejudice 
to the concellation of the suspended schedules 
and establishment on 1 days notice of schedule 
increasing present rates 20c. per ton provided 
authority therefore is sought by the carriers. 
The schedules suspended were filed along with 
others increasing the rates in order to harmon- 
ize with the increases allowed by the Commis- 
sion in ExParte 115. I. C. C. Docket No. 
I & S. 4,442. 

A complaint asking for a refund on account 
ot inapplicable rates and charges on zircon 
sand from New York, N. Y. to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been filed by L. V. Brandt and E. O. And- 
erson, 2218 S. Michigan Av., Chicago, IIl., in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 27,936 Edwin L. Wiegand 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. v. Pennsylvania. 


Sand and Gravel—tIn response to a petition 
filed by the L&N and other railroads in Mis- 
sissippe, the Commission has instituted a pro- 
ceeding on its own motion into the intrastate 
rates on sand and gravel prescribed by the 
Mississippi Commission Sept. 6, 1934 to deter- 
mine whether the observance of the order of 
the Mississippi Commission has caused and re- 
sulted in undue and unreasonable advantage, 
preference and prejudice as between persons 
and localities in intrastate commerce on one 
hand and interstate on the other and undue, 
unreasonable and unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce; the rates prescribed by 
state authority being lower than those on 
interstate trafhe. I. C. C. Docket No. 27,940 
Mississippi Sand & Gravel rates. 


Wallboard—The Commission has suspended 
from Dec. 20th until Mar. 20th, schedules 
published in supplement No. 3 to tariff MI 
No. 2 of W. Hinton Motor Service proposing 
to establish reduced commodity rates from and 
to points within the east. Included in the 
suspended schedules is a proposed reduction in 
the minimum weight and reduction in the 
rates on wallboard and related articles. 


Traffic News 


15-Per Cent. Case—In the final hearings be- 
fore the Commission in ExParte 123 the pro- 
ceeding in which the railroads are asking for a 
flat increase of 15 per cent. in all rates, a 
number of witnesses have been heard both for 
and against the proposed rates. In addition 
to those heard, the Commission has permitted 
the filing of certified statements or affidavits. 
Among these is one filed by J. F. Potts, traffic 
manager of the Kelly Island Lime & Trans- 
port Co., Cleveland, in which the petitions of 
the carriers is opposed insofar as it affects 
fluxing stone. The statement says that the 
rate situation was of vital importance to it 
as well as the carriers and requested that the 
Commission, in its disposition of the case, deny 
the carriers any percentage increase in rates 
which would disrupt the present rate relation- 


ships. 


In general, shippers or their representatives 
who appeared at the hearings did not oppose 
the rate increase insofar as it applied on com- 
modities other than their own. As an example 
M. S. Allison appeared for the Federal Ameri- 
can Cement Tile Co., and the concrete-slab 
industry and said that while an increase in 
real revenue was doubtless necessary, an in- 
crease in the rates on such heavy loading low 
value commodities as cement tile and slabs 
would be difficult if not impossible to bear. 

G. E. Gray, manager, Central Iowa Sand 
& Gravel Co. representing the Iowa Aggre- 
gates Producers Assn., testified that during 
1935, 17 per cent. of road-building aggregates 
moved by truck while during 1937 this figure 
had increased by 40 per cent. 
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On bearings, gears and other moving parts 
of machinery where oil is needed, the Acco- 
Morrow Pressure Lubricator, recently an- 
nounced by the American Chain & Cable Co., 
Inc., solves a perplexing and costly industrial 
problem by supplying lubrication at pressure 
up to 1000 Ibs. Such pressure lubrication 
flushes out grit and dirt from a machine and 
at the same time forces oil into bearings. 

Eliminating grit and dirt from a machine is 
mighty important. The old oil can method of 
using gravity feed fails to clean out parts but 
this new pressure lubrication flushes out grit 
which otherwise would wear down the ma- 
chine causing costly repairs. 

The “Oilingseal” tip, made of compressible 
composition is one of the outstanding Acco- 
Morrow pressure lubricator features. This tip 
makes a pressure-tight contact on the top edge 
of any common oil hole and practically all 
sizes and types of cups and oil hole covers in 
general use. No special fittings are needed. 

The American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., of 
York, Pa., announces four gun-type Acco- 
Morrow pressure lubricators supplying pressure 
over 1000 lbs. and six other type models supply- 
ing pressure over 500 lbs. are now being manu- 
factured. If you would like to receive litera- 
ture describing the Acco-Morrow pressure 
lubricator in detail address your inquiry to 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., York, Pa. 


The Dust Control Equipment Assn. recently 
elected the following officers: Chairman, John 
Hellstrom, vice-president of American Air 
Filter Co., Louisville, Ky.; Vice-Chairman, S. 
S. Parsons, Parsons Engineering Corp., Cleve- 
land, O.; Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
Arthur J. Tuscany, Cleveland, O. 


The membership of the association includes, 


in addition, the following companies: Ameri- 
can Foundry Equipment Co.; Mishawaka, 
Ind.; W. W. Sly Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; C. B. Schneible Co., Chicago, IIl., 
and the Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 


Armstrong-Bray & Co., Chicago, manu 
facturers of Steelgrip flexible lacing and 
Wiregrip belt hooks has named Higgins & 
Linde, Inc., Chicago, as exclusive selling rep 


resentative in the middle west. 





Firestone’s new excavator tire solves the tire 
problem for operators engaged in quarrying 
and excavating. The tread and sidewalls are 
thicker and are specially compounded giving 
maximum protection against cuts and snags 
injuring the cord body of the tire. 
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» impact Crusher not restricted and could have made any type 
of crusher,” says Fred E. Weaver, president. 
“We finally decided on the impact type because 
through its tremendous efficiency it takes every 
possible advantage of the friability, cleavage, 
fracturing and old fractures of the material 
reduced.” 

“Little power is required because there is no 
wea heavy starting torque, no dead load to swing 
bow as a model of efficiency and or lift,” Mr. Weaver declares. ‘Material is 
n a light-weight, mechanically-bal- instantly discharged after reduction.” 


Weaver Manufacturing Co., Los 

Calif., has introduced a new impact 

idaptable to the reduction of prac- 
lasses of material. 

1 to crush more material per hour, 

1 size to 95 per cent., 4-in. minus, 

power input, the new Weaver crusher 


} 


line. The new crusher comes in three sizes: No. 1 
from scratch, our company was weighs 2000 lb., requires 5 to 14 h.p., has a 
24-hr. capacity of 50 to 100 tons; No. 2 

weighs 3000 Ib., requires 7 to 18 h.p., has a 

24-hr. capacity of 100 to 200 tons; No. 3 


weighs 6000 lb., requires 9 to 22 h.p., has a 
24-hr. capacity of 200 to 300 tons. 


® Excavator 


The Harnischfeger Corp. is offering the new 
P&H Model 555—said to be the fastest ex- 
cavator in the 1'4-cu. yd. class. Presented as 
a fully convertible machine with positive chain 
crowd and tractor-type crawlers, the new 555 
gives instant response to controls, effortlessly 
bites into the toughest banks, has the snap in 
starting, stopping and reversing and turning on 
a dime under full loads that makes it dig faster 





Efficient reduction machine. at lower cost. 





as developed by New Holland, 
insures better uniformity in 
grading and reduced cost of 
production of sand and aggre- 
gates. Use this modern type 
of vibrat- 
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speed up your 
output and in- 
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profits in 1938. 
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New Holland Roll Crusher with 
patented pulsating feeder that 
y doubles capacity. Built in a full 
range of sizes. 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 


New Holland, Penna. 
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Fast, convertible excavator. 


Made of new alloy steel, all welded from 
crawler frames to dipper teeth, this modern 
excavator is stripped of tons of dead weight, 
yet has greater available working strength— 
greater resistance to the terrific shock loads in 
the normal life of an excavator. To the ex- 
cavator user this type of design means higher 
production and more dependable service for 
many years to come, 


Among the many advantages brought to ex 
cavator design in the P&H 555 are—special 
compensator springs to provide uniform track 
tension and take up all slack in the crawler 
track; shock-absorbing chain drive to transmit 
power to crawlers smoothly and dependably un- 
der all conditions; revolving upper swinging 
on large roller bearing for even weight distri- 
bution; hook rollers to protect center pin from 
all tipping strains. 





Machinery on the upper deck of the P&H 
555 is placed behind the center of rotation, 
taking the place of hundreds of pounds of 
power-eating ballast—lessening dead weight 
and reducing the strain of digging and swinging 
at high speeds. This compact arrangement also 
makes easy accessibility for repair or adjust- 
ment. 





P&H split-second clutches, operated by auto- 
motive-type controls, respond so easily that 
the operator always has the feel of the load— 
there is no grabbing, no chattering, no shocks 
to jar the machine or cause damage to any 
vital parts. 


A double-safety boom hoist makes it impos- 
sible to drop the boom suddenly and cause 
damage to workmen, and is especially valuable 
in crane work where loads must be carried, 
while raising or lowering the boom with double- 
cut helical gears running in oil bath and hoist 
and digging drums mounted on the same shaft. 
The P&H 555 brings new smooth-running effi- 
ciency to the excavator field. 





® Portable Pipe Plant 


The Concrete Pipe Machinery Co.,°manu- 
facturer of the dual packer-head concrete-pipe 
machine announces the development of a 
portable unit consisting of a standard machine 
mounted on a low trailer, the front end of 
which is elevated to pass over the chassis of a 
truck and attach to a horizontal fifth wheel. 
A 25-cu. ft. mixer is mounted on the elevated 





Sketch of trailer and pipe-maker. 
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front end in proper relation to the machine, 
and the unit does not have to be removed from 
the trailer to put in operation. A skip loader 
is attached to the mixer after the truck is re- 
moved, allowing the mixer to be charged at 
ground level. 

Through the use of the new roller head, the 
economy of the packer-head system has been 
extended to 36-in. pipe. Coupled with a few 
hand-cast molds in sizes above 36 in. the manu- 
facturer completes his line from 4 in. up to 
handle any temporary job, regardless of loca- 
tion and is assured cost advantages in all sizes 
over all competition. 


® Crawler Trailer 


Latest developments in track-laying wheel- 
hauling units were shown by the Athey Truss 
Wheel Co., Chicago, Ill., in conjunction with 
the “Caterpillar” exhibit, at the Cleveland Roa | 
Show. The new pieces of Athey Forged-Trak 
equipment featured were the 18-cu. yd. 
Forged-Trak bottom dump trailer and the 16- 
cu. yd. Forged-Trak 2-way dump trailer. 

Recent additions to the complete line of 
Athey hauling equipment, these two dump 
trailers embody the Athey principle of gaining 
lower yardage costs by overcoming hauling 
hazards. 

The 18-cu. yd. trailer has a fully automatic 
mechanical windup mounted in the front end 
of the frame. It is said to be the first bottom 
dump trailer to be spring-mounted on the 





New trailer unit. 


axle. The construction of the entire unit has 
been kept exceptionally rigid in order to ac 
commodate heavier loads. The 16-cu. yd. 
model is a general utility unit for the quicker 
uiandling of dirt, rock, sand or mixed ma 
terials. This unit dumps to right or left, and 
has down-folding side gates that are fully open 
when the body is raised 18 deg. from the 
horizontal. 

The dumping angle is 55 deg. Both units 
have the easy maneuverability which allows 
them to get closer to the dipper, thus assuring 
a shorter dipper swing with consequent saving 
in loading, time. 


® Wheeled Scraper 


The Tractor Equipment Division of the 
Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., Chicago and 
Los Angeles, has announced a new type of 
wagon scraper which has many revolutionary 
features incorporated in its design. 

Made in three sizes—a small, medium and 
large size unit—it is claimed by the manu- 
facturer that the new Emsco wheeled scraper 
will carry more dirt per ton of equipment 
weight than any previously designed equip- 
ment for digging, loading and hauling dirt. 
Furthermore, though light in weight compared 
to its digging and hauling capacity, Emsco 
scrapers possess a rigidity and stability that 
eliminates body distortion. 

Wheels are placed sO as not to obstruct dump- 
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Wheeled scraper with several new features. 


ing or digging operation. Special sheaves have 
been developed for use on Emsco scrapers, de- 
signed so that it is almost impossible to get 
dirt into them, and they are made oversize to 
lessen cable wear. Wherever possible and prac- 
tical, oil-less bushings are used on Emsco wagon 
scrapers. 

The entire unit has a low center of gravity, 
permitting operation on banks and _ steep 


grades. 





® Stripper 


A completely self-contained block-making 
unit designed for the products plant in a 
market that demands modern, top quality 
blocks but where the operation of a larger 
machine would be uneconomical, is offered in 
the Stearns Clipper stripper by the Stearns Mfg. 
Co., Adrian, Mich. 


TALK ABOUT DREDGE PIPE! 


® Ask any leading hydraulic dredging company about Armco 
Dredge Pipe. They'll tell you “it outwears ordinary pipe from 50 to 
200 per cent.” And chances are, they'll tell you a lot more about its 
exceptionally tight joints, ease of handling, high carrying capacity 
and resistance to denting. ¢ Check these facts yourself by ordering 
Armco Spiral Welded Dredge Pipe for that sand or gravel line. 
Diameters range from 6 to 36 inches; wall thicknesses as required: 
any type of joint. Address: The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Pipe Sales Division, 581 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 





ARMCO 
DREDGE PIPE 
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You can tell by looking at its 
lower sheave design that a 
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Famous Hi-Power Clamshell Buckets 
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rye Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 142nd & Rider Ave., New York 


Who, for over 40 years, have created and 
sold none but equipment of demonstrable 
superiority in design and manufacture. 


Portable Conveyors—Revolving Screens 
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EARLE C. 
17 John Street New York, N.Y 
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The new clipper stripper. 


The Clipper stripper, assembled in one frame, 
is available in different models, depending upon 
the extent to which the user wishes to operate 
by power. In all models the power tamper is 
of the eight bar alternate drop type which 
results in more uniform tamping. Feeding, 
stripping and strike-off may be accomplished 
by hand. Or a power feeder is furnished while 
stripping and strike-off remain manual opera- 
tions. Or a model is available with power 
feeder, power strip and power strike-off. A 
products manufacturer may start with a model 
on which only the tamper is power operated 
and progressively add power attachments until 
all hand operations are eliminated, without at 
any point having to discard any of the equip- 
ment previously bought. 

Overall height of the machine has been kept 
low, with the result that the center of gravity 
is low and the machine is remarkably stable. 
Rubber crank-arm rollers on the tamper make 
for quiet operation. 

What is claimed to be a brand new method 
of applying power to a concrete mixer, so far 
as the products industry is concerned, is re- 








Geared-head motor-drive mixer. 


vealed in the new Stearns geared-head motor- 
drive mixer, also introduced by Stearns. 

The geared head motor is direct connected 
to the paddle shaft, which is mounted in ball 
bearings. All sizes of Stearns mixers will now 
be available with this drive, while the pulley 
drive and the V-belt direct drive will also be 
furnished on any size. 


The General Motors Corp. has launched a 
program for the manufacture of a complete 
line of new lightweight, two-cycle Diesel en- 
gines. 

General Motors has been making large-size 
two-cycle Diesels which have become famous 
as the engines that made streamline trains pos- 
sible and have distinguished themselves in 
marine service during the past four years. 
These engines have ranged from 600 to 1200- 
h.p. New products now extend this line in 
varying sizes down to a one-cyl. 22-h.p. model 
that is expected to make similar history in the 
low power field. 

The complete line of engines will be built 
in one existing factory and two new factories, 
one of which, the Detroit Diesel engine division 
of General Motors Corp., at Detroit, is in oper- 
ation, and the other of which, the new engine 
factory of the Electro-Motive Corp., Diesel- 
locomotive plant at LaGrange, Ill., will be in 
operation within a few months. The existing 
factory is that of the Cleveland Diesel engine 
division of General Motors Corp., (formerly 
the Winton Engine Corp.) at Cleveland, O. 

The production program includes three 
series of models, based on three different cyl- 
inder sizes. The smaller engines have 71-cu. 








The Hughes-Keenan Co., Mansfield, O., has developed the hopper trailer shown above which 
is especially adapted for hauling and spreading stone, slag, gravel and similar material. With 
specially constructed door and cover, it can also be used for hauling bulk cement where 
this is to be dumped in a hopper. 


The body is full 6-cu. yd. capacity level with top, and can also be supplied in larger sizes 

for special service. The center of gravity is very low, and the load is discharged through a 

door the full width of the body on the front side at the low point of the hopper. The door 

opening is controlled through levers on each side of the body and a rope to the operator in 

the cab of the tractor. It also controls, through this rope, the width of the opening of the 
door, and can also close the door against a full load in the body. 
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One of the new Diesel engines. 


in. per cyl. and the intermediate sizes have 
223-cu. in. per cyl. The larger sizes have 
§03-cu. in. per cyl. 

The model 71 series will include one, three, 
four and six cylinder models rated from 22 to 
160-h.p. maximum at 1800 r.p.m. 

The model 223 series will include four, six 
and eight cylinder models rated for industrial 
and marine purposes at from 200 to 400-h.p. 


® Metal Detector 


For many years penal institutions have 
profited by the safety afforded by Forewarn 
detector equipment in preventing the smuggling 
of guns, files, saw-blades and other similar 
articles into the institution. Doorways have 
been equipped to permit searching of visitors 
and inmates, and in addition, facilities are 
provided for ‘“frisking’” mattresses. As an 
auxiliary, a small hand search unit for local- 
ized search is available. 

The “Alnor” Forewarn detector equipment, 
manufactured by Illinois Testing Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., has been modified and 
adapted and is now offered for industrial use to 
detect the presence of tramp iron or steel in 
various products or materials. 


Because of its versatility, the applications are 
unlimited. Wherever it becomes essential to 
locate concealed iron and steel of any form, 
whether it be in a continuous or intermittent 
process, the Forewarn metal detector may be 
used advantageously. Presence of iron is an- 
nounced by a visible and audible signal. Fully 




















New double worm gear reducers with a large 
range of speed ratios from 30 to 3,600 to |, 
having torque capacities at slow speed shaft 
from 40 in. Ib. to 400 in. Ib. have been an- 
nounced by the D. O. James Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This type of reducer consists of two 
bronze worm gears and steel worms mounted 
on Timken tapered roller bearings within a 
small space giving a light drive with 
high ratios. 
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automatic protection can be obtained by in- 
stalling metal detectors on conveyor belts. 
Presence of tramp iron on the belt causes a 
momentary reversal of the conveyor system 
with a consequent discharge of the contamin- 
ated material. 

The detector consists of three distinct parts: 
the search coil, the amplifier, and the super- 
visory signals. Amplifier and signals may be 
made an integral part of the coil system, or 
they may be remotely located. Full supervision 
of operation is built into the amplifier so that 
failure of tubes, transformer, relay or coil sys-| 
tem is immediately revealed. A micro-control | 
permitting easy adjustment of sensitivity of the | 


search system is standard. | 





| 

The latest development in rock-drill sharpen- 
ing equipment, a new shank and bit punch, | 
has just been announced by the Ingersoll-Rand | 
Co. 

New features include more convenient loca- | 
tion of operating levers, safety guard for punch 
and improved design, facilitating inspection and | 
reducing breakage of punch pins. 

This punch, mounted on a sturdy one- piece | 
bracket is adaptable to all recent I-R sharpen- | 
ers. 

Descriptive literature may be obtained from 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., or any branch office. 


=a 


PARKERSBURG SAND & GRAVEL Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Incorportors: C. 
Z. Ruth, L. O. Edelen and L. S. Clark. 

CorINTH SAND & GRAVEL Co.., 
Rotterdam, N. Y. Correspondent: 
Strong & Golden, 128 Wall St., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y 

Transit Mix Concrete, INc., Or- 
lando, Fla. 1,000 shares of $20 par 
value. C. F. Culver, C. M. Dunham 
and O. J. Bailey, directors. 

Dixie Rock AsPHALT Co., 134 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. To mine, op- 
erate, treat and process asphalt rock. 
250 shares preferred, par value 100; 
10,000 shares common, par value $1. 
Incorporators: F. M., L. L. and Zetta 
Hattenbach. 

PowELL County LIMESTONE Co., 
Fredericksburg, Ky. Incorporators: J. 
C. Stacy and Henry Wells. 











Waiver (from page 83) 


the employer to pay him compensation 
for an injury which he might suffer | 
by an accident arising out of and in| 
the course of the employment without 
regard to whether the accident and re- 
sulting injury were caused by the em- 
ployer’s negligence, the employee sur- 
rendered his right to recover of the 
employer damages for an injury caused 
by the negligence of the employer, and 
waived his right to maintain an ac- 
tion in the Superior Courts of the state | 
to recover such damages. | 

















SINCE 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PULVERIZING AND AIR 
SEPARATING EQUIPMENT 
FOR CEMENT PLANTS, 
AGRICULTURAL LIM E- 
STONE, FIRE CLAY, PHOS- 
PHATE ROCK OR ANY DRY 
REFRACTORY MATERIAL. 


The BRADLEY Air Separator 
for every air separating prob- 
lem. Every installation for 
the separation of High Sur- 
face Area Cement, Lime, 
Limestone, Asphalt Filler, 
etc. has proven successful. 


A PULVERIZER OR AIR 
SEPARATOR FOR MOST 
EVERY PURPOSE. 

CAPACITIES: 1 to 50 tons 


per hour. 











worxs: ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Take the “Dust” 


out of INDUSTRY 


Parsons Oval Bag Dust Arrester 
at Medusa Portland Cement Co. 





Parsons Oval Bag Filtering Units 
with patented overhead rockers 
and suspension springs. 


Dust Arresters and Complete Exhaust Systems 


PARSONS 


awe £. 82 STRE 
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ENGINEERING 





PARSON 


With every air-cleaning problem sur- 
rounded by totally different conditions, 
how important it is to have a dust col- 
lecting system properly engineered to 
your own plant. That is the Parsons 
method — which explains the sixteen 
years’ success of Parsons installations 
for eliminating dust from screens, grind- 
ers, packers, kilns and other types of 


equipment. 


Let Parsons study your requirements, 
and make recommendations for the 
most economical system of dust arrest- 


ers or filtering units for your plant. 


Parsons Simplified Dust Collect- 
ing Systems for Cement, 
Crushed Stone, Lime, Gypsum, 
Silica and Asphalt Plants. 


Write for Bulletin DA-6 


CORPORATION 


DUST CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 













—~hYrade 
Citerature 


Marmon-Herrington High Speed Track-Lay- 
ing Tractor. 6 p. Marmon-Herrington Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sly Purair Helmet. 4 p. W. W. Sly Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

Machine Molded Cast-Iron Pulleys. 8 p. 
Hill Clutch Machine & Fdry. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Riggers’ Handbook. 60 p. Broderick & 
Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











Franklin Air-Cooled Heavy-Duty Industrial 
Engines. (Series of folders). Air-Cooled Mo- 
tors Corp., New York. N. Y. 

Speed-Line Portable Asphalt Plant. (Folder) 
Iowa Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Rock Drills and Associated Equipment. 80 p. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Cincinnati Belting and Industrial Rubber 
Products. 80 p. Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

The Dustfoe Respirator. (Leaflet) Mine 
Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Belt Conveyors. 60 p. Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 

P. & H. Model 555 Excavator. 12 p. Harn- 
ischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Shafer Roller Bearings. 80 p. Shafer Bear- 
ing Corp., Chicago, III. 

Pennsylvania Duplex Air and Gas Compres- 
sors. 24 p. Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor 
Co., Easton, Pa. 

One-Half Cent per KWH Power Cost. 12 p. 
Troy Engine & Machine Co., Troy, Pa. 

Universal Roll Crushers. 4 p. Universal 
Crusher Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Korb-Pettit Woven-Wire Screens. 8 p. 
Korb-Pettit Wire Fabrics & Iron Wks., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Automatic Control for Mechanical Feeders 
on Pulverizing Machines. 4 p. Max Mosher, 
130 W 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Twice as Far for Half as Much. 12 p. Cum- 
mins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. 

The Dust Problem in Business. 8 p. By F. A. 
Ebeling, W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Automatic Boiler Regulation. 24 p. Brown 
Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schneible Multi-Wash Collectors. 16 p. 
Claude B. Schneible Co., Chicago, III. 

Separator Magnets for Removal of Tramp 
Iron. 8 p. Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

Hough Hydraulic Loader. 10 p. Frank G. 
Hough Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sta-Put Lubricants, 20 p. E. F. Houghton 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Syntron Vibra-Flow Feeder Conveyors. 8 p. 
Syntron Co., Homer City, Pa. 

Thrustfree Multi-Stage Centrifugal Pumps. 
4 p. Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

Telsmith Jaw Crushers. 12 p. Smith Engi- 
neering Wks., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Butler Bulk Cement Plants. 12 p. Butler 
Weighing Hoppers. 16 p. Butler Commercial 
Concrete Plants. 16 p. Butler Bin Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 

Drill Doctor’s Book. 72 p. Ingersoll Rand 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Speed Reducer and Cut Gear Catalog. 400 
p. D. O. James Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Pit and Quarry 





THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY « SIMSBURY « CONN. 


CORDEAU-BICKFORD Liitinating zs 


February, 1938 


f?>WMih EASY as lacing a boot 
1 KS» ,..the line of Cordeau 
eo) is threaded through 
the first cartridge, 
which is then lowered to the bot- 
tom of the hole. Other cartridges 
are loaded into the hole, each 
being in contact with the line of 
Cordeau extending up the side. 
Thus Cordeau-Bickford, the 
insensitive detonating fuse, deto- 
nates each and every cartridge in 
the hole. This results in more 
power from your explosives, for 
the entire charge “goes”’ with the 
added force of a primer cartridge. 
There are many money-saving 
advantages in the use of Cordeau- 
Bickford—explained in the Cor- 
deau Book, which is free. 
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Aggregate-Bituminizing Plants 
etherington & Berner. Inc. 
*Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Works 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slur- 
ry Mixers 
*Hardinge Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Alr Compressors (Portable) 
*Ohicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Fuller Company 


Air Compressors 
ary) 
“Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


(Station- 


Air Conditioning 
Jackson & Church Co. 


Air Filters 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Dracco Corporation 
*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
Schneible Co., Claude B. 
*Western Precipitation Co. 


Air Pumps 
*Fuller Company 


Air Separators 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Gay, Rubert M. 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Ine. 
Sturtevant Mill Co 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Alloys (Steel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Arresters (Lightning) 
General Electric Co. 


Ash and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Bartlett & , a oe Cc. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., 
Hethering*on & , Ine 

*Jeffre 

*Link Bett Go 

*Robins 5 Belt Co. 


Asphalt Mixing Plants 
fetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Automatic Feeders 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Fuller Company. 
*Hardinge Co. 
Jackson & Church Co. 
* Jeffrey ys Co. 
*Link Belt Co. 
P utterson Foundry & Machine 
Co 


Automatic Weighers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Fuller Company 

*Jaeger Machine Co. 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Backfillers 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
General Excavator Co. 


*Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


Backfill Tampers 
Northwest Engr. Co. 


Balls (Grinding) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 





*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


&. 
“a Van ion Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. 
*Traylor Engr. '& Mts. Co. 


Bar Mills 
Jackson & Church Co, 


Barges (Steel) 
American Steel Dredge Co. 


Batteries 
*General Electric Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Belt Fasteners 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belting 
*Cinsinnatl — Mfg. Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Republic Rubber Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 


matting (Multiple V) 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 


Belt Lacings 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belts (Fan) 
Republic Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 


Win Gates 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Fuller Company. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jackson & Church Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. ?. 
*T.ink-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp 
*Robins ag ow B Belt Co. 
Smith Ener. 

*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bins (Cast Iron) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Bins (Steel) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc 
Jackson & — Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 

* Kennedy- Ven en Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp 
*Link Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
—_— Foundry & Machine 


*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Supplies 
*Bnsign-Bickford Co. 


* See also information in the 1937 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Block Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
Multiplex Concrete Machinery 

Co. 


Block Machines (Power 
Press, Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
— Concrete Machinery 


R x L Concrete Machinery Co. 
Blocks (Pillow) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Blocks @heave) 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
Mixing) 
Bartlett 4 Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Boilers 

3abcock & Wilcox Co. 
Boots (Rubber) 

United States Rubber Co. 
Borings, Core 

Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 

Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Breakers (Circuit) 
*General Electric Co. 
Brick Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
R&L Concrete Machinery Co. 
Brick Manufacturing Equip- 
ment 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
Jackson & Chureh Co. 
Patterson Fonndry & Machine 
Co. 
Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. 8. 


Bucket Elevators (See Convey- 
ors and Elevators) 
Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, Etc.) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Buckets (Dump) 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Buckets (Dragline—Cableway ) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Uuckets(Klevater andUonvey; or) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Cross Engineering Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Mery hy 5 Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp 
*Robins enreging | Belt Co. 
Smith Enagr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Buggies (Dump) 
*Koehring Co. 


Bulk-Cement Storage Plants 
“Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bulldozers 
Gar Wood Industries, Ine. 


Burners (Oil) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Cableways 
*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Caleium Chloride 
*Calcium Chloride 


Capstans (See Winches and 
Cuapstans) 


Association 


Cars (Block, Concrete) 
— Concrete Machinery 
0. 


Cars (Brick Hardening 
Metal) 
Jackson & Church Co. 


Car Dumpers 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Car Liners (Paper) 
Hummel-Foley Corp. 


Car Pullers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc. 
Jackson & Church Co. 
*Jeff =“ Co 
*Link- '° 
Carriers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt ° 





*Robins Gonveging Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Carryalls 
*Koehring Co. 


Car Wheels — (See Whoels — 
Car) 


Castings 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Eagie Iron Works 

*Hardinge Co. 

Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 

‘Jeffrey Mfg. Ce. 
ennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


*Link-Belt Co. 
MeLanahan and Stone Corn 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Castings (Gray Iron) 
Jackson & Church Co. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps: 
Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 

Central Concrete Mixing Plants 

(Comp.) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chain Attachments 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Chain (Dredge and Shovel) 
Manganese Stee! Forge Co. 


Chain Drives 
* Jeffrey Mig. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 


ng) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Haiss Mfg. ° lean 
*Jeffre > 
*Link- 
ee Seset Forge Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
Oross Engineering Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendriek Mfg. Co. 

Kn Bee Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stour Corp 
— Foundry & Machine 


*Robins Qearetes — Co. 
*“Smidth & Co., 
*Sprout, Waldron. a ‘Co. 


Classifiers 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Hardinge i 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
—s Van Sn Mfg. and 


Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
* Link-Belt Co. 
“Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Clutches 
*Jeffre oe. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Gay, Rubert M. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfe. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion 7: Co., Inc. 
*Smidth & Co., F. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mic. Co. 
Universal Road Machy. Co 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 





Concentrators (Slurry) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
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of course, you want low costs-- 
so, of course, you need the-- 


WA YLOK 
REDUCTION CRUSHER 


because, with it, maximum production is secured, with minimum 
expenditure for power and maintenance. This is not a mere 
claim, but the consensus of the voluntary opinions of a great 





many actual users. 

The design makes this possible:— cast steel frame; positive 
force feed lubrication; absolute dust exclusion; roller bearings; 
Traylor original, patented non-chokable Bell Head and Curved 


Concaves — an unbeatable combination. 








Our new Type H Blake Jaw Crusher 
is another winner — send for 
Bulletin 105 and learn about it! 


Our Bulletin 3012 tells the story in full — yours for the asking! 














CTRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, J&. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY Los — a SEATTLE 
3916 Empire State Bldg. 815 One La Salle St. Bldg. 101 West Second South St. 919 Chester Williams Bldg. 6311 22nd Ave., N. E 
THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. LTD. B. C. EQUIPMENT CO. 
980 St. Antoine St., Montreal, P. Q. Canada Vancouver, B. C. Canada 
MAQUINARIA MANILA MACH. & SUPPLY CO. 
Isabel De Catolica 40, Mexico, D.F. Manila and Baguio, P. I. 


Export Department—104 Pearl St., New York City. Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, Oruro 
European Works—Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium 
@ee0eee @eeeeee 





IN HEAVY DUTY ROCK WORK 
GENERAL 
GIVES YOU 


MORE 


Be it clamshell or shovel service 
—or both—the fast, husky, over 
size GENERAL will give you ex- 
actly what you need at substan- 
tial savings in operation. 





General and Invincible Excavators come in sizes of ¥2, %, % cu. yd., with Diesel, 
gasoline, or electric power. Write today for new descriptive bulletins. 


The GENERAL EXCAVATOR Co. Marion, Ohio 
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Concrete Breakers (Air) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Concrete Mixers 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 


Concrete Slab-Raising 
Equipment (Mud-dacks) 
*Koehring Co. 


Condensers 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Controllers (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Converters (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyor Idlers and Rells 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
zeaon & ¢ — Co 

* Jeffre oO 
*Link- Belt _ 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


on 


Jonveyors and Elevators 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Oo. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
ross Engineering Co. 
sacral Corporation 
*Fuller Company 
*Gruendier Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine " 


*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Ener. Works 

*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Conveyors (Pneumatic) 
Dracco Corporation 


Conveyors (Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete) 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Conveyors (Serew) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors (Vibrating) 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


Coolers (Clinker) 

* Allis-C almers _%. Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mte. Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 


Correcting Basins 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


be oe (Flexible and Shaft) 
Erie Pump ‘ ~agees Works 
ek — 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Couplings (Hose) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 





Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 


tive) 

*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Clyde Iron Works, Inc. 
General Excavator Co. 
*Koehring Co. 

*Lima Locomotive Works 
*Link Belt Co. 
Northwest Engr. Co. 


Cranes (Motor Truck) 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc 


Crusher Hammers 
Electric Steel Fdry Co. 


Crusher Parts 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone “8 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co 
Weaver Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Cone) 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers( Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Electric Steel Foundry Co. 

*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer _ 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy- — Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. ‘orp. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Weaver Mfg. Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and iad 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
sJ ffrey Mfg. Co. 
aanedp-Von Saun Mfg. and 


€. rp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine 

New Holland ian Co 
*Nordberg Mfg 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 
Weaver Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Ring) 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Gruendler Crusher & 
ulverizer Ce. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
* Kennedy, tn Saun Mfg. and 


ori Bet Go Co. 
MeLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Weaver Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Rotary) 
caflie-Chalmere Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
Jackson & Church Co. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulverizer Co. 


Opurhing Be 
*Allis ~ i Mfg. Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
«. Corp. 


* See also information in the 1937 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp 

New Holland Machine Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Cutters 
American Steel Dredge Co. 


Derricks and Derrick 
Fittings 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc. 


Diesel —— (See Engines— 
Diese 


Dippers and Teeth (Power 
Shove 

*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

*Koehring Co. 


Doors (Car) 
Hummel-Foley Corp. 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Dragline Excavators 

*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

General Excavator Co 

Jackson & Church Co 
*Koehring Co. 

*Lima Locomotive Works, Ine. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Northwest Engr. Co. 


Draglines (Walking) 
*Bucyrus-Monighan Co. 


Dredge Engines 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc 


Dredges 
American Steel Dredge Co 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 


Dredges (Hydraulic) 
American Steel Dredge Co. 


Dredges (Dipper) 
American Steel Dredge Co. 


Drill Bit Reconditioning 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drill Bits 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 


Drilling Accessories 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Cu. 


Drilling Contractors 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 

Drills (Core 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Diamond) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Hand-Hammer) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 


Prills (Rock) 
*Chicago ogg Tool Co 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 


Drills (Water Well) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co 


Drill Steel 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drills (Well) (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Oxivee (Multiple, Belt, Chain, 


ope) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Dryers 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
fabcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Hardinge Co. 
Jackson & —— Oo. 

* Jeffrey Mfg. C 

eg x Saun Mfg. and 

‘oO 

Lewiaewe Wary. & Mch. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corn 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co 
* Traylor <a & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co. 


Dust Arresters 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Dracco Corporation 
*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
Schneible Co., Claude 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 






















Dust Colleeting Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Dracco Corporation 
*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co.. Inc. 
Schneible Co., Claude B. 
*Western Precipitation Corp 


Dust Cenveying Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 

Dracco Corporation 

*Fuller Company 

*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
Schneible Co., Claude B. 
*Western Precipitation Corp 


Dust Filters 

*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
Schneible Co., Claude B 
*Western Precipitation Corp 


Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vaeuum 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Electrieal Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
*General Electric Co. 


ectrodes (Welding) 
witale Biches Co. . 


Elevater Belting (See Belting) 


Elevators ena Conveyors and 
Blevato 


ey (Seft Stone) (See 
Soft Stone Eliminators) 


Engineers 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

Cross Engineering Co. 
*Fuller Company 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mig. and 

Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 


So. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

* Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Sturtevant Mill § 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Engine Generater Sets 
Generator Sets (Engine) 


Engines (Diesel) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Hoisting) 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc. 


Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Steam) 
*Morris Machine Works 
* Nordberg g. Co. 


Excavating Machinery (See 
= Cranes; Buckets. 
ete. 


Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Fabricating (Electric Are and 


Oxy-Acetylene) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Fans ee yaa 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
oennnan Vem iss Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Manganese Steel 


So. 
tabcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 

*Fuller Company 

*Hardinge Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. C 

*Kennedy-Van deus Mfg. and 

Eng, Corp. 

*Link-Belt Co. ; 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
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(The nozzle head manu- 
factured only under Eagle 
patents. It has no equal.) 











IN A CLASS BY THEMSELVES | 
FOR LOWERING PRODUCTION 


— EAGLE 
““SWINTEK”’ SCREEN NOZZLE LADDER 


They pump more solid material—lower cost 
of material produced—and show surprising 
increase in production over plain suction 
with operating costs often reduced by more 


than 50%. 


The cutters loosen deposit, insure uniform 
feed of solids, eliminate pumping delays, at 
the same time carrying oversize up the lad- 
der as the endless chain passes over the 
nozzle acting as a screen. 


Send for descriptive bulletin covering the 
many outstanding advantages of the Eagle 
“Swintek”. Also ask for particulars for the 
cleaning of Sand and Gravel. 





EAGLE IRON WORKS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SCHNEIBLE 


Multi-Wash Dust Collectors 


Are Best Wherever Rock Is 
Being Crushed or Processed! 


Recause they employ no bags or screens to 
wear from rock dust abrasion. 

Recause they have nothing to break, burn, 
clean or replace. 

Recause they have no nozzles, spray heads 
or moving parts; no adjustments are 
necessary. 

Recause they are unaffected by heat, cold or 
moisture and are non-freezing. 

Recause they use water (or other washing 
mediums) over and over again. 

Recause they require no maintenance and cost 
less to operate. 

Recause they are highly efficient and proved 


by hundreds of successful installations. 


We invite you to acquaint yourself with the facts con- 
cerning the Schneible Multi-Wash Wet Method Dust 
Collector. Bulletin No. 110 illustrates various types 


and sizes, includes operating data and lists over sixty 
representative installations. Send for your copy! 





3951 LAWRENCE AVENUE, CHICAGO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HEAVY DUTY UNITS 








































































is, box-type side reinforcing 
nembers and other construction 
»atures. Built in a complete 
range of types and sizes. 


ve: Model Q12 body with automatic 
nfolding tailgate, installed with T33 

pic hoist. Below: Model Q12 body 
with scoop end. 
Model T33 tele- 
scopic hoist. 


duty trucks and trailers. 


GAR 


7924 RIOPELLE ST. 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TRU 
Hiocists and Bodies — Truck Tanks Winches, Cranes 
Bulldozers, Hydraulic Scrapers, Rippers 













WOOD INDUSTRIES, 


© DETROIT, 


CK EQ 
Also 


Car 


® Compare Gar Wood's exclusive advantages on outside 
punted telescopic hoists and extra heavy duty bodies, 
equipped with patented downfolding tailgates, or scoop 





Special heavy duty sidedumptrailer units, developed 
for strip mining, also available for quarry work. 


® Let us send literature describing this equipment, also 
the new, improved units for 112-2 ton trucks; cam and 
ler hoists and “"W" and “L”’ dump bodies for heavy 


INC. 
MICHIGAN 


UIPMENT 








BUYERS’ 
GUIDE 
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*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Sac Co. 
Floor Sweeping Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Fuses (Detenating) 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Fuses (Electrical) 
*General Electric Co. 
Gaskets 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—lInternal-Combustion ) 
Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 
Gates (Clamshell) 


H s. be 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Gears (Herringbone) 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*General Electric Oo 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Snrout. Waldron & Co. 
Gears and Pinions 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*General Electric Co 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Sprout. Waldron & Co. 
Gelatin (See Explosives) 
Generators (See Motors and 

Generators) 
Generator Sets (Engine) 

*General Electric Co 
Generator Sets (Motor) 

General Electric Co 
Generator Sets (Turbine) 

*General Electric Co 
Glass Sand Equipment 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 

chine Co. 

Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
Clamshell, Orange - Peel. 
etc.) 


Grapples 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Grating (Steel) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 
Grizzly Feeders 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Grizzlies 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Sa'un Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Universal Road Machy. Co 


Guards (Wire 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Guns (Hydraulic) 
Hetherington & Berner. Inc 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Haulage Systems (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 

Hoists bs 
American Steel Dredge Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc 
Jackson & Church Co. 
* Jaeger yer Co. 
*Jeffrey M _* 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Me sang Waldron & Co. 
Hop 
* Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
* Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
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*Cincianati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Gates Rubber Co. 

Republic Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Co. 
Hose (Petroleum) 

Gates Rubber Co. 

Hose (Radiator-Engine Cooling ) 

Gates Rubber Co. 

Republic Rubber Co. 

United States Rubber Co 
Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 
Hulls (Steel) 

American Steel Dredge Co 
Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 

Hydraulic) 
Idle 


rs 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Joist and Slab Machines 
(Concrete) 
R & L Concrete Machinery Co 
Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Oo 
*Smidth & Co., F 
*Traylor Ener. ‘ Mfg. Co. 
Kilns *(Vertieal) 
*Hardinge Co. 
Kominuters 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Ladders 
American Steel Dredge Co 
Lights (Flood) 
*General Electric Co. 
Lime-Handling Equipment 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
*Fuller Company 
*Hardinge Co. 
Jackson & Church Co 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Lime and Hydrating Plants 
*Hardinge Co. 
Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Lime Kilns 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Liners, Car (Paper) 
Hummel- -Foley Corp. 
a ll- and Tube- Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Linings ) 
Loaders and Unloaders 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Fuller Company 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 
*Sprout. Waldron & Co. 
Locomotives (Diesel) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive (Co 
Locomotives (Diesel- 
Electric) 
"General Electric Co 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co 
Locomotives (Electric, Gas, 
and Steam) 
*General Electric Co. 
*Lima Locomotive Works 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co 
Locomotives (Gas-Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co 
Locomotives (Oil-Electric) 
*General Electric Co 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co 
Locomotives (Storage Battery ) 
*General Electric Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Locomotives (Trolley-Battery) 
*General Electric Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Magnetic ve (See Pulleys 
Magnetic) 
Manganese Steel 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


* See also information in the 1937 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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Manganese Steel (Plates and 
Sheets) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Measuring Devices (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
United States Rubber Co 
MiH Liners and Linings 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hardinge Co. 


*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co. 


*Smidth & Co., F. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mis. Co. 
Mills (Ball, Tube, etc.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 

Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Hardinge Co. 
Jackson & Church Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co 

Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion e- Co., Ine. 

*Smidth & Co., L. 

* Sprout, Waldron, & Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
Mixers 
Multiplex Concrete Machinery 
Co. 


Motors and Generators 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*General Electric Co. 

Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 

Moulds and Forms 
(Concrete) 

Dunn Mfg. Co., 
—— Ces Machinery 


R rg z Concrete Machinery Co. 
Netting poenmpotive Stack) 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 
Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
tae 
Nozzles (Spray) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
Packings 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
“Paintgrip” 
American Rolling Mill (Co. 
Pallets 
en Concrete Machinery 
A, 


Pans (Wet and Dry) 
Jackson & Church Co. 
Partitions ire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
Paving Mixers 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 
Perforated Metal Plates 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. oO. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Pipe (Water, Gas, Low 
Pressure Steam) 
American Rolling Mill Go 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Pipe, —— (Floating and 
hore 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Naylor Pipe Go. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Pipe Flanges 
American Rolling Mill Co 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Pipe Fittings 
American Rolling Mill Co 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc 
Pipe Forms (Concrete) 
Quinn Wire & Iron Works 
R & L Concrete Machinery Co. 
Pipe Machines (Concrete) 
uinn Wire & Iron Works 


* See also information in the 1937 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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R & L Concrete Machinery Co 


Pipe (Spiral) 
American Rolling Mill Co 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Co. 


Pipe (Welded) 
American Rolling Mill Co 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Co 


Plants (Aggremeter) (See 
Ageremeter Plants) 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 


Pneumatic Conveying Systems 
(See Conveyors—Pneumatic ) 


Pneumatic Drills (See 
Drills, Rock) 


Portable Conveyors 
*Fuller Company 
Haiss Mfg. Co.. Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt a 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co 


Portable Crushing and Screen 

ing Plants 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 

*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Powder, (Black, Blasting) 
(See Explosives) 


Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 


Power Tampers (Concrete) 
Multiplex Concrete Machinery 
Co. 
Precipitators : 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Pre-formed Wire Rope 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 


Co. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
f the American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc. 

*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 


Presses (Brick and Block) 
Jackson & Church Co. 


Press Machines (Hand, 
Concrete) 
Multiplex Concrete Machinery 
0 
Proportioning Equipment 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Jackson & Church Co 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Pulleys 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Pulleys (Magnetic) 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Pulleys (Wing) 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Pulverized Fuel Systems 
tabcock & Wilcox Co 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Gay, Rubert M. 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
ombustion Engr. Co., Inc. 
Universal Road Machy. Co 
Pulverizers (See also Crushers 
Mills, etc.) 
* American Pulverizer Co. 
tabcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co, 
*Hardinge Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
New Holland Machine Co. 


Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
ombustion oer. Co., Ine. 
*Smidth & Co., F 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


rome. Valves (See Valves 
ump) 


Pumps (Air-Lift) 
*Ohicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Fuller Company 

Pumps (Bulk Cement) 
*Fuller Company 

Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 





The MORRIS 


HyDRAULIC_ COLUMN 


News of interest to Centrifugal Pump Users 














A 
valentine 
to 
the only pump superior to a Morris 


y 


Yes, there is one design of pump to which Morris 
takes off its hat. In some installations that pump 
has operated for 100 years or more without a mo- 
ment’s stoppage, and addition, it is self-repairing 
toa great extent. There are over 130,000,000 installa- 
tions in the United States alone. 
human heart. 


That pump is the 
Sut we believe Morris Pumps to be 
the next most efficient and long-lived, and there are 
many thousands who have both kinds of pumps and 
agree with us. Moreover, you can buya Morris Pump. 
Definite and convincing reasons why you should do 
so are oulined in bulletins which will be sent on 
request. 








Replacements with a bonus ... . 


On severe services, such as handling abrasive mate 
rials, pump parts which are subject to wear are 
bound to give out eventually. When they do, a re- 
placement becomes necessary, and this is where you 
can get a bonus from Morris. Recent advances in 
Morris Pump designs have developed such astonish- 
ingly high efficiencies that a new Morris impeller, 
suction throat ring, or casing will frequently produce 
a marked decrease in power consumption as well 
equalling or even exceeding the original pump capa- 
city. Remember the Morris bonus when you need 
new parts for old Morris installations or need new 
pumps for any requirement. 





For authoritative recommendations on any pumping or 
dredging problem, write to Morris Machine Works, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y. Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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*Morris Machine oe 
Smidth & Co., F. 


Pesge (Centrifugal) 
en-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dredging) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
* Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Rucyrus-Erie Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Kansas City Hay Press Oo. 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 

*Morris Machine Works 


rumps (Slip) 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co 


Pumps (Sump) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 


Pumps (Vacuum) 
*Ohicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Fuller Company 


Racks (Curing) 
Multiplex Concrete Machinery 
Co 


Ready-Mixed Concrete Plants 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Kheostats 
General Electric Co, 


Rock Drills (See Drills—Rock ) 


Rod Mills 
*Hardinge Co. 
Jackson & Church Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
r sttornon Foundry & Machine 


° oo Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Rods (Welding) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 
Sand es « Rn ny Handling 


° Jeffrey i fe. Co. 
*Link It Co. 


Sand Separators 
Bartlett x] ~~ Co., C. O. 


* Jeff 
*Link-Belt oy Ty 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Sand—Lime—Brick Machinery 
*Hardinge Co. 
Jackson & Church Co. 


Sand-Settling Tanks 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt 
*Nordberg Mfg. 
P attersom Foundry & Machine 


Smi th Engr. Works 


Scales 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Scales (Track or Truck) 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Scrapers (Wagon) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 








Scrapers (Power Drag) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Screens 
*Allie-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bacon, Inc., Earle C 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 

Cucctand Wire Cloth & Mfg. 

r) 

Cross Engineering Co 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 

*Eagle Iron Works 

Gay, Rubert M. 

*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 


izer Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo 
*Hardinge 
Hendrick Mfg - 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 


*Kennedy-Van deun Mfg. and 


TD. 

‘awistown Foundry & Ma- 

chine Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
National Wire Cloth Co 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 

*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

oan be Ener. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler C . 8. 

Sabesaenk “Road Machy. Co 


Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. 
*Kennedy- Van Bein Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine q 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Screen Equipment Co. 
Simplicity En 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
.oturtevant Mill Co. 
ler Co. 
illiams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Scrubbers 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. 9. 

Separators (Air) (See Air Sep 
arators) 


Separators (Magnetic) 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co. 


Separators (Slurry) 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Sheaves 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Gates Rubber Co 


eet Crusher & Pulver- 


izer 
Haiss Mfe. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

anchen and Stone Corp. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Oo. 


Sheets (Galvanized Iron) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


Shovels | em, Internal- 
Combustion and Steam) 
*Bay City Shovels, Ine. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
General Excavator Co. 
*Koehring Co. 


*Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


*Link-Belt Co. 

Northwest Engr. Co. 
Silos 

*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Skip Hoists and Shige 
liis Chalmers Mig. Co. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O 
Clyde Iron Works, Inc. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Sleeves (Dredge) 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Speed Reduction Units 
“General Electric Co 


*Link-Belt Co. 


Spirals (Lowering) 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Sprays 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Sprockets and Chain 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mtg. Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Stabilized Road Mix 
*Calcium Chloride Association 


Stackers 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Starters (Automatic Motor) 
General Electric Co 


Steel (Alloy) 
(See Alloys—Steel) 


Steel (High Tensile) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Steel (Open Hearth) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Stokers 
Babcock & Wilcox Co 


Stone Grapples 
Owen Bucket Co. 


Storage Equipment 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Sweeping Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Switches (Electric) 
*General Electric Co 


Switches (Safety) 
*General Electric Co 


Switchboards (Electric) 
*General Electric Co 


Tamp Machines (Hand, 
Concrete) 
Multiplex Concrete Machinery 
Co. 


Tanks 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Jackson & Church Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Patterson Foundry & Machine 

Co. 

Schneible Co., Claude B. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Tanks (Dewatering) 
Schneible Co., Claude B. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
Bartlett & _" eas i 
Iowa ag hy 

* Jeffre 2 Go. 

*Link-Belt Co. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 


Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Testing Sleves and Shakers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co 
*Tyler Co., W. S 


Thickeners  ~ aad 
*Hardinge a 
Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co. 


Tire Repair Materials 
United States Rubber Ca. 


Tires (Truck, Passenger Car, 


Tractor) 
United States Rubber Co. 


* See also information in the 1937 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 








Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac 
cessories) 


Track Shifters 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Tractors 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Tramways (Aerial) 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., 





John A. 


Transformers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*General Electric Co. 


Transmission Belting (See 
Belting) 


Transmission Machinery 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 


izer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Trippers 
artlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt €o. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Truck Mixers 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Trucks and Trailers (See Mo 
tor Trucks) 


Tube-Mills (See Mills—Ball, 
Tube, ete.) 


Tubes (For Tire Casings) 
United States Rubber Co. 


Underground Leaders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 


Unit Heaters 
*General Electric Co 


Unloaders (Box Car) 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Fuller Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Valves (Pump) 
*Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Variable Speed Reducers or 
Transmissions 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Vibrating Screen Plate 
Bartlett & Snow Co.. C. O. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co 


vn Screens (See Screens 
ibrating) 


Vibrators 
* Jeffrey Mtg. Co Co. 
*Tyler Co 


Wagons (Dump) 
*Koehring Co. 


Sand, Gravel and 


ne 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O. 
*Eagle Iron Works 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hardinge Co. 

*Kenn 5 -Van Saun Mfg. and 


Lewistown Foundry & Mach. 


*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co. 

*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Smith Engr. Works 

*Traylor we & Mfg. Co. 

*Tyler Co., 

Universal moa Machy. Co 


ate poe (Auto- 


matic 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Fuller Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Washers 


Welding Bars, Wedge and Ap- 
plicator (Nickel - Manga- 
nese Steel) 

Stulz-Sickles Co. 
Welding and Cutting Equipment 
*General Electric Co. 


Stulz-Sickles Co. 


ep Rods 
Pulverizer Co. 
Stulz- “Sickles Co. 
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MERRICK WEIGHTOMETER 


does a precision job at Pioneer’s new 
sand and gravel plant 


View of the Merrick Weight- 
ometer on the conveyor line 











at the Steilacoom plant of the 
Pioneer Sand and Gravel 
Company at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 





W rite for Bulletins 


of Merrick Equipment A 





@ Made in two distinct types, for handling sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, coal, coke, clay, lime, fertilizer, 
ores, grain, sugar,chemicals, pulpwood chips, etc. Send 
MERRICK SCALE MFG co for Catalog No. 1562. Address Link-Belt Company, 

- " Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, Atlanta, San Fran- 
Passaic New Jersey cisco, or any of our offices, located in principal cities. 
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WILLIAMS HAMMER CRUSHERS STAND FIRST IN BETTER STONE CRUSHING 


Crush 36 in. Rock to 1% in. 
in One Operation 






















rs penye 7 ng . , , A Williams 
With One Williams Crusher—Saving in Investment of 50% to 75% ~ crushed 
A Size Crusher for every job Power Shovel loaded rock reduced Product 

Capacities 3 to 300 tons per hour to commercial size in one operation (Actual Photo) 


with one Williams Crusher. Saves much poemyen ) ee 
sledging and avoids secondary blast- “vith no slivers 
ing—Saves by use of smaller build. and slabs. Both samples taken 
ings, fewer foundations, conveyors, from the same quarry 


drives and motors. Write for literature 











Ordinary 
Crushed 
Product 

(Actual Photo) 


Note slivers and 

slabs not crush- 
ed bya Williams 
crusher. 








Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Company 
802 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

326 Rialto Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
37 W. Van Buren St. 





Sales Agencies 
NEW YORK, I5 Park Row 








OLDEST ANDO LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 


: 4 ” ° 
CUTAWAY VIEW , . 
of a Williams “Jumbo Junior’ Crusher P __ ; 
Showing Hammers and Sizing Grates CY 


“==, PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 


February, 1938 99 
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*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

* Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Wire and Cable (Electric) 
“General Electric Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 


Wire Cloth 
— Wire Cloth & Mfg 
0. 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Tyler Co., W. 


Wire Rope Fittings 
Broderick & Bascum Rope 


0. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of the American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc. 

*Leschen & Sons Wire Rope 
Co., A. 

* Roebling’s Sons Co.. John A. 

Union Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Slings 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co. 


*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of the American Chain & 
Cable Co., Ine. 


*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
























*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 


Welding Service Wheels (Car) Wire R Ini ri : 
Stulz-Sickles Co. *Eagle Iron Works ee Bepe Union Wire Rope Co. 


| 
| 
i] Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
| Jackson & Church Co. 

| 

| 


Weldi 8 li *Hazard Wire Rope Division Wire (Welding) 
‘wena nese ‘Steel Forge Co. of the American Chain & Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
ie ; ‘sg » y . 
*Rostling’s fons Con Johan. A. Wheel Rimes. Seo Rime—Whee! 1. *Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 


Winches and Capstans *Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Well Drills (See Drillea—Well) Gar Wood Industries, Inc. Union Wire Rope Co. Pinions) 


* See also information in the 1937 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


CROSS perforated ... the ideal type for 


combined accuracy, 3 
plate HEXCREEN capacity and wear. 














Cross Hexcreen . . . or perforated plate in any size or shape of opening 





you require ... is built of special analysis steel for toughness and abrasion 
resistance. Die- cut perforations are clean and properly tapered to elimin- 
ate blinding. Dependable, instant service for vibrating, revolving or he 
( shaker screens, Write for bulletins. ' 
CROSS ENGINEERING CO. Waehi/ 
Main Office and Manufacturing Plant: CARBONDALE, PENNA. 











INCREASED PRODUCTION 


By using the long reach, traveling, full- 
revolving, heavy duty Clyde Whirley. Spec- 
ially designed for rapid handling of materials 
at pit, quarry or plant... by clam-shell, drag- 
line or hook. Power by steam, electric, gasoline 
or Diesel engine. 

The Mill Basin Asphalt Corp., N. Y., is 
using a 142 yard bucket on their self-propelling 
Clyde Whirley, with an 85 foot boom. 

Write for Bulletin J-12 . .. it contains full 
descriptions and uses of Clyde Whirleys. 


CLYDE IRON WORKS, Inc. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














==) INVESTIGATE == 


the revolutionary 
performance of the 








for handling loose materials 
—stockpile work—cleaning up 


—all crushed stone and sand. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


6050 Breakwater Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: New York, Philadelphia, 


0 W E i Chicago, Berkley, Cal. 
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es * 
* a 
Jeffrey Type 'B" Swing Hammer 
® Pulverizer (Patented) oe 














EFFREY 


CRUSHERS AND 
PULVERIZERS 


Always reliable . . . always dependable. Jeffrey reduction 
units will eliminate a lot of worry pertaining to rejections 
(below specifications) of your product, when crushed from 
feed of a slabby or slivery nature. 


Jeffrey swing hammer crushers and pulverizers will give 
you the most cubical product and sharpest corners for 
making the best bond with cement. They are equally effi- 
cient in the reduction of limestone, shale, clay, chalk, marl, 
gypsum, phosphate rock, asbestos rock and many other 
products in the stone products field. 


Jeffrey equipment and plant engineering cover the entire 
stone products industry. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


917-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 





Jeffry Mirical Hammer Crusher 








a (Patented) , 


February, 1938 








WHITCOMB - 
‘LOCOMOTIVES 


~~ . 
eo I 


@ Compared with lighter, ground-contact, individual 
haulage units, a Whitcomb Locomotive gives you more 
years of service at lower up-keep cost. Traveling on 
steel rails, all parts can be made rugged—and even 
when traveling on rough, temporary tracks, there are 
no severe twists and strains. 


Yes, a Whitcomb Locomotive is low-cost haulage 
power because it hauls many loads at a time, with one 
man—on less fuel. Records in a score of different in- 
dustries prove that it lasts much longer with less repair 
expense. 


Without obligation to you, our engineers will estimate 
your haulage needs and quote the cost of suitable 
Whitcomb equipment. 


A SIZE AND TYPE OF POWER 
TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 
Gasoline or Diesel Mechanical Drive 
Gasoline or Diesel Electric Drive 
Electric Storage Battery 
Electric Trolley 
Combination Trolley—Storage Battery 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
PLANT AT ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS 


Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. All sales made by The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Paschal! Station Post Office, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REC.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


HAMMER TO 
APPLY IT” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
S 
Spr : ae 


eas | 








COMPOUND 
FUNNEL 


CLASSIFIER 


For sizing minus 5/16” 
gravel and sand, and 
for cleaning it by 
washing out silt and 
other light impurities. 





Descriptive Bulletin 
No. 23 


PATENTS PENDING 


PLAT-O 


Improved 
Heavy 
Duty 


VIBRATING 


SCREEN 
Built in all stand- 
ard sizes—in from 
one to three decks. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 22 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


1933 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 














To make a complete job of conveyor belt training the 
return as well as the carrying travel must be consider- 
ed. It is usually on the return that belts chafe against 
chutes and structures. Robins does the job in both 
cases, so does it thorough- 
ly. The instant response of 
the troughing trainer to its 
actuating side rolls and of 
the return trainer to its in- 
clined pin support, insures 
the belt being continually 
and automatically "train- 
ed" without edge wear. 


ROBINS CONVEYING 
BELT COMPANY 








Robins Troughing Trainer 





—_—— 


Robins Return Trainer 








ROBINS MAKES Belt Conveyors, 
Bucket Elevators, Vibrating Screens, 18 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Screen Cloth, Feeders, Gates, Hoists, Offices in principal cities 


Buckets and all their parts and 
ries and designs and builds 
ete plants. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


Send for bulletins 


of interest to you EQUIPMENT 








tion 




















Handle your sized material with Holmes Lowering Spirals. The 
gentle sliding descent of materials prevents breakage or degrada- 


saves you money and eliminates wastage. Operated by 


| gravity these lowering spirals have no power cost. 


Tailored to your particular requirements, Holmes Lowering Spirals 
will give the utmost in efficiency and economy. Let our engineers 
consult with you. 


ROBERT HOLMES & BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


DANVILLE 


ILLINOIS 
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32 SIZES OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY CRUSHERS 























= 9 esse 


The largest line of primary and secondary crushers in the world. 


Why noi put your inquiries where you can 
have the greatest selection? 
Write for Bulletin. 


anges 














giving the highest efficiencies and capacities 
at the lowest power and maintenance 
costs per ton. 
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Also a complete line of Jaw, Roll Hammer, and Slugger Roll Crushers. 


Have one of our engineers call without obligation on your part. 


KENNEDY .- 
2 Park Avenue 


Sales 


Agents in all 








STA-TRU 


Long-Mesh 
Woven Wire Screens 


made to work under ten- 
sion and vibration. 


The straight stay - bars 
carry ALL the tension. 
The crimps in the round 
wires can not be 
stretched or broken. The 
screen can not be caused 
to sag or split by the pull 

of the tensioning device. 


LUDLOW- 
SAYLOR 


WIRE CO. ST. LOUIS 











February, 1938 


VAN SAUN MFG. 


Principal 


& ENG. CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 


Cities of the United States 


DO YOU THROW AWAY 


THIS - - 


- THIS 


= OF «2 -« 





4 
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n. 
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i 
‘ 
i 
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{ 
! 
i 
! 
‘ 
i 
' 


cy. 


SS lbp. - - - or - - - 15 be. 
when you replace your hammers 


Let us tell you the savings effected by using 


E4CO RENEWABLE HEAD HAMMERS 


These hammers have been used by several leading cement 
mills on the Pacific Coast for several years with complete 
success. Write today. 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 
Portland, Oregon 


Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 














Patented 


Denver 
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“! CRUSH MORE MATERIAL 
P62 HOUR (FROM FEED SIZE TO 
95% Ye INCH MINUS) WITH Léss 
POWER INPUT THAN ANY OTHER 

CRUSHER 
ON THE,, 
maaKert/ 





oe 











WEAVER Impact CRUSHER 


This rugged new Impact Crusher, which is 
adaptable to practically all classes of ma- 
terial, means low first cost, low maintenance 
cost, and low power cost. In addition, it 
provides continuous operation — no wonder 
its the World Champion Economy Crusher! 
5, 15, and 40 tons per hour. 
Prices on request. 


May Be Seen At 


WEAVER MFG. CO. 
1639 East 102nd St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


3 sizes —— De 
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SAUEIRMAN 


LONG RANGE MACHINES 


= 


The first cost of a Sauerman Slackline 
or Drag Scraper machine for the aver- 
age long haul job is less than the cost 
of any other equipment that will dig, 


ee ee ee oe rete 
RADY ae acy a a 2 


haul and place an equal yardage of 
materials. Moreover, a Sauerman ma- 
chine is easy to operate and demands 
little by way of repairs, assuring a 
minimum daily expense. 


Sauerman Slackline dump- Whether your problem is to dig gravel 


ing ‘to hopper. from a deep pit, high bank or river, or 
to convey loose rock from quarry to 
crusher, or to stockpile and reclaim 
surplus products—there is a type and 
size of Sauerman machine to meet 


your needs. 


Give us a description of your problem 
and we will offer our suggestions on 
equipment for your consideration. 
Catalog illustrating several hundred 
typical installations mailed free on 
request. 


SAUERMAN BROS. 


434 South Clinton St. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Hill excavation with 
Sauerman Drag Scraper. 








HENDRICK MANUFACTURING Co. [| | 
Sales Ofnces’ ye Guee , ye 
; Telephone Direstory 











McLANAHAN 


EQUIPMENT 
CRUSHERS 


Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
ers, hammer mills, super fea pans— 


steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 
conveyors, 


elevators, 


7 dryers, jigs, 
hoists. 





SCREENS 


plete portable, semi- 


table and stationary 
shing, screening and 
ing plants for different 


apacities of any materials. 








PENNSYLVANIA 




















Still Going Up! 


The number of executives subscribing to PIT AND 
QUARRY rises steadily. 


Every month occasional readers decide to make the 
reading of Prr AND QUARRY a regular habit and so 
the list of paid subscribers grows. Why not make 
the same decision for yourself today and have the 
copies addressed to you personally? As an added 
means of preventing delay in receiving their copies 
many executives have PIT AND QUARRY sent to their 
0 where it can be read at leisure and in com- 

ort. 

PIT AND QUARRY is subscribed to by more than 
2,200 administrative and production executives— 
presidents, vice-presidents, general managers, super- 
intendents, engineers, chemists, production manag- 
ers, etc. For years it has had more producer sub- 
scribers than any other paper reaching the non- 
metallic-minerals field. 

Whatever your company’s products may be, what- 
ever your personal responsibility may be, whatever 
industrial problems may interest you most, PIT AND 
QuARRY should be your choice for news, for descrip- 
tions of new plants, processes and equipment, and 
for practical discussions of the matters that vitally 
affect your business. 

The price is still $1 for one year. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Publishers of Pit and Quarry Handbook and 
Pit and Quarry Directory 
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sy tehe-tal-iMmallaleiitar:| 
Machines. Try It! 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 
ROPE CO., ST. tous 


Branches 
New York Chicago Seattie Portland Houston 








ALL TYPES & SIZES 


ROCK 
DRILLS 


SINKERS — DRIFTERS 
WAGON DRILLS 
DIAMOND DRILLS 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
6 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 








— . 
ca a —~* - — 


SO | | 
—WASAS 


Something different and better in vibrating 
screens. 


Built by an organization that knows how 
through many years of practical experience. 


Tell us what you want to screen—we'll show 
you how to do it efficiently and economically. 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT CO. 


9 Lafayette Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SINGLE UNITS 

OR COMPLETE WITH 
ACCESSORY BINS, CHUTES, 

FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
ELEVATORS, SCREENS, 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 

EQUIPMENT 

AS DESIRED 


HAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 








SAND 
¢ PUMPS 


ey 
A 
ey 


Their record of 48 years 


O of satisfaction under 
the hardest conditions 
of pumping service out 

N weighs all arguments. 
You can rely on ERIE 
Pumps for the profit- 

O able production of sand 
and gravel. Start your 





next dredging job with 
M the advantages that go 
with ERIE Pumps. 


KOZ 


Y Send for Catalog 


ERIE PUMP & ENGINE WORKS 











153 GLENWOOD AVE. MEDINA, N. Y. 











TWO DUST JOBS HERE 


An Impax Separator close coupled to a Multiclone Assembly 
does double duty at this crushing and screening plant. Han- 
dling 35,000 c. f. m. at 100° F., coarse dust is collected in the 
Impax Separator and the fines are recovered in the Multiclone. 
Simplicity of construction and assembly gives high efficiency 
with low draft loss and nothing to clean, repair or replace. 
Small tube construction in the Multiclone produces centrifugal 
force hundreds of times that of gravity, and shows collection 
up to 99%, depending on size, shape and density of dust. 
Available for almost every dust problem and any capacity. 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
1016 West 9th St., Los Angeles, California * New York, N. Y. 
Precipitation Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal 
COTTRELL ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATORS .. . SPRAY DRYERS 
PIONEER IN DUST AND FUME CONTROL 
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THERE MUST BE A REASON 


FOR 


CONTINUED POPULARITY 


For nearly nine years Pit and Quarry has led all other papers in this 
field in subscriptions among producers. It is the most popular paper 
—with its popularity constantly growing, as is shown by the increas- 
ing number of subscriptions and the increasing margin of lead. 


The reason? At no time has Pit and Quarry compromised with its 
high editorial standards. It has held its editorial staff, and kept its 
field editor on the road, wearing out a car in one to two years. The 
illustrations have always been plentiful, the articles easy to read. 


Costly to do this? Yes, it is. But it has been worth the cost, for pro- 
ducers realize that Pit and Quarry has worked with them. Savings 
effected by change from biweekly to monthly publication have been 
passed on in the form of a reduced subscription price—not pocketed. 
And the high percentage of subscribers who renew their subscrip- 
tion attests their loyalty to a publication understanding their prob- 
lems and working with them. 





The subscription price is still only one dollar for a full years’s serv- 
ice. If you are not already a subscriber, why not send in a dollar 
and learn why other producers find Pit and Quarry so valuable? 
The cost is small—the results so large—don't delay. 


Return This Coupon To-day — Start Your Subscription with the February Issue 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 
538 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Enclosed find remittance for which enter my subscription to Pit and Quarry for......... 
f I os sc ccc ok ne eas devas eee starting with the February issue. (Foreign add $1. 00 


per year.) 


ee EE EE —e ee hl UO 


My Name 
RE ey ee A, Be RL Le eg ee er ne ne ee Be nO oa ee ge 


Ni as ae re Te oss wenn wee ig laire RAEI Tories SIR ghee ace & has 


We Produce 
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MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO. - Castor Ave. & Allen St.+ PHILADELPHIA 





The Pound of Cure 
That SAVES 





MANGANAL 


Il to 13%% Nickel Manganese Steel 

APPLICATOR and WEDGE BARS replace metal faster and 
more economically than the customary drop-by-drop method 
oi welding. Their use effects substantial savings where de- 
positing of large amounts of metal is required. Send for catalog. 


STULZ-SICKLES CO. ,, >" 


roducers 


134-142 La Fayette St., 
Newark, N. J. 











Designers of Factories 
and 


Suppliers of Machinery 


for making 
CEMENT AND LIME 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


225 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
















Heavy-Duty (pearing) 





High efficiency — low 
operating cost—precision 
workmanship — wear-re- 
sisting, non-heating bear- 
ings even when operated 
under extremely high 
heads. WRITE 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, . . . MO. 











— —— — 
where SPROUTWALDRON 
Wing Pulleys are used. The 
same is true of your Elevator 
belts. 

Material conveyed cannot lodge 
between belt and pulley to cut 
your belts. 


Interchangeable with standard 
pulleys. 





Write for catalog 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. 


1221 SHERMAN ST., MUNCY, PA. 


Elevating, Conveying and Transmission Equipment 








Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance -l ested 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 


Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 




















FIVE STAR FEATURES 


of Nat-aloy Wire Cloth g 
% Wears five to ten times as long as |ff 
cloth made of ordinary steel 


Withstands vibration without crys- 
tallization 





Super-tough to resist abrasion 


Maintains accuracy throughout life 
of screen 


+ ++ 


Economical in price and service. 
ability 


Attractive Prices 
Immediate Shipments from Stock 


NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO., INC. 


St. Paul, Minn. Write for new catalog No. 36. 














Protect Shipments by j 


It is a quick, easy job for one man to line a standard freight 
ear with the new “tailored to fit’ H-F Car Liner. One solid piece 
lines all sides and fits snugly into a single, tray-shaped bottom 
piece, where the weight of loading seals the joint. 

Any granular or pulverized load is completely protected from 
contamination, rain damage, loss by seepage or sifting. 


Write for prices and test offer. 


HUMMEL-FOLEY CORPORATION 
Hopewell, Virginia 


H-F (One Man) CAR LINER 
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SPECIAL 
200 ALL-STEEL 50-TON BATTLESHIP HOPPER CARS 


ton steel u/f flats. 
ton steel u/f flats. 
ton steel u/f flats. 


Narrow Gauge 


200—30 ton steel u/f box cars. 
75—30 ton steel u/f stock cars. 
75—50 ton all-steel gons. 


Dump Cars and Lecomotives 


Standard Gauge Dump Cars and Switch Engines 


Locomotive Cranes 
) ton Link-Belt. 50 ft. boom. 


Browning No. 8. 50 ft. boom. 
ton Ohio. 50 ft. boom. 
Brownhoist 50 ft. boom. 


Saddle Tank Locomotives 


1—32 ton American. Std. Ga. 
1—40 ton Baldwin. Std. Ga 


1—40 ton geared Heisler. Std. Ga. 
4—50 ton 6-wheel tender type engines, 
ICC condition. 


RAILS 


Complete Stocks Carried at Principal Points Throughout the Country 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 

122 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
ST. LOUIS e NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO e.SEATTLE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Robins Belt Conveyor, 24”x200’. 

3000’ Conveyor Belt, 30” and 36”. 

Conveyors, 14”x60’, 16x75, 36x160. 

Conveyor, 30”x275’, = Belt. 

Robins Belt Trippers, ‘ and 30”. 

Portable Conveyor, 3 horsepower 16”x25'. 

L-B Package Conveyor, 30”x32’. 

L-B Bucket Encased Elevator, 10x35’. 

L-B Chain Bucket Elevator, 10x75’. 

Jeffrey Chain Elevator, 14”x30’ 

Jeffrey Continuous Elevator, 14”x46’. 

Haiss Digging Leader, On Wheels. 

10—ELECTRIC CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
1000 gals. 50’ head; 500g 300’; 250g 156’; 
105’; 300g 35’; 150g 150’; 100g 105’. 

2~-Mundy 2-drum 15 horsepower Hoists. 

Lidgerwood Reversible 744 horsepower Electric Hoist 

Schramm 120’ Electric Compressor. 

Horizontal Steam Engine, 12x12. 

Motors, Generators, Gas Engines. 

Hummer 8x7’ Vibrating Sereen, 1-deck heavy duty 

Hummer 3x5 & 4x5 Sereens, 2-deck. 

Sturtevant 4x5 Vibrating Screen, 2-deck. 

Selectro 3x8 Vibrating Screen, 3-deck. 

L-B 4x8 Vibrating Sereen, 1-deck. 

Universal 3x8 Vibrating Sereen, 1-deck. 

Kennedy 37S Gearless Gyratory Crusher. 

Hayward 2-yard E Clamshell Bucket. 

Hayward %-yard Orangepeel Bucket. 

Hayward 15g’ Dwarf Material Bucket. 

4 ae Tip-Over %4-yard Buckets. 


A. UNVERZAGT 
NEW YORK CITY 


325g 


15 Park Bag 





























R. A.C. X. 





CAPACITY 69900 


Luad Lim vu 
LIGHI-WT 3 00 ER.9 -37 


FOR SALE 


Kilbourne & Jacobs 16 cu. Yard air operated Dump Cars, fully 
built and available for immediate inspection and delivery, quota- 
ns and prints gladly furnished. 

RAILWAY ACCESSORIES COMPANY, 3408 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 





STORAGE BINS 


2—Steel, 20’ dia. capacity 231 yds. each. 
1—Blaw-Knox steel 2 compartments 72 tons. 
1—Blaw-Knox steel 2 compartments 51 tons. 
2—Fuller 155 bbls. Bulk cement-automatic batchers. 
CONCRETE BATCHING PLANTS 
COMPLETE plants 105 yds. to 1000 yds. capacity 
includes aggregate bins—bulk cement bins—mixers— 
conveyors—elevators, etc. 
ALSO furnish individual items for plants. 


CRUSHERS 


JAW—6x12, 9x15, 9x16, 18x36, 24x36. 
GYRATORY—No. 5 McCully—No. 37 Kennedy-Van Saun. 


BELT AND BUCKET CONVEYORS 


20” ” 110’ centers 

2” complete 150’ centers 

1 Elevator, buckets 8”x6”"x12”, centers 32’. 
1 Portable 14x20’ electric A.C. belt. 

1 Nelson Bucket Portable-caterpillar-gas. 


CRANES—SHOVELS 


1—P&H Model 204—Crane 34-yd. 

1—P&H Model 400—Crane 34-yd. 

i—P &H Model 600—Crane and shovel 11%4-yd. 
1—Lima 11-yd. crane and shovel. 
1—Northwest Model 105—34-yd. 

1—Osgood steam shovel 1l%4-yd. 

1—Browning Truck crane. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
1—36" gauge 20 tons—gas—Whitcomb and Vulcan 
1—36” gauge 14 tons—gas—Whitcomb 
1—36” gauge 412 tons—gas—Vulcan 


complete 


1—8” Gould, sand, belt drive. 

1—8” AMSCO dredge Type M—150 HP. motor drive. 

15—Steam Horizontal Duplex—all sizes. 
RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 

30 Church Street New York 
































_ REBUILT—READY TO SHIP 


MRIS Sand 


565 W. 


\I Portable 
Portable 
I-R Class XCB Compressor 


000 


Compressor 
Compressor 


10, 12x10, 


sors 


14x12 I-R Class ER1, 


ISCO Sand and Gravel Pump 


and Gravel Pump 


120, 150, 240, 360 F-M Diesels 

cyl. Vert. Troy Steam Engine 

§ Jeffrey B Hammer Mills Ball 

12x42, 61x42 American Ring 
Vills 

tevant Open Door Ring Roll 

Heavy Duty Rotary Dryers 


Heavy Portable Ro- 
Drver 
Many 


Send 


Duty 


other items 


for Bulletin B-20 


MACHINERY SALES CORPORATION 


Mach Sales Building 
Washington Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


inery 


1—75—1% yd. Lorain Gas Shovel. 
1—32 Marion 1% yd. Steam Shovel. 
1—600 1 yd. P & H Shovel, Gas. 


1—1 yd. Gas Osgood Comb. Shovel & 
Crane. 


1—% yd. Hanson Gas Shovel. 

1—'¥% yd. Browning Gas Crane. 
1—Browning Truck Crane on Mack Truck. 
1—Caterpillar Elevating Grader. 

1—60 Caterpillar Tractor with Bulldozer. 


1—Complete large Quarry Equipment 
with Diesel Power, sell parts or as 
Whole. 


All Kinds of Equipment for Contractors 
and Gravel & Quarries. 


Tell us what you want. 


THE T. J. LANE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 














GREGORY 
HI-GRADE- 
REBUILT 
Electric Meters, 
Pumps, 
Alr Compressors Big 
We oe Stenderd 
© Sell _— 
e Buy Always Dependable 
e Rent Economical 
= souk Money-Back Guarantee 
e@cx nge + 
* All Mckes | GREGORY ELEC. CO. 
e and Sizes 1605 S. Wolcott Ave. Chicago 
Formerly Lincoln St. 







































RAILS 


NEW RAILS—5000 tons—All Sections—All Sizes. 
RELAYING 


Sizes 


Swit 


L. 


k 


“*] Ten or 1000” 


RAILS—25,000 tons—All Sections—All 
practically as good as New. 


ACCESSORIES—Every Track Accessory carried in 


Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, Frogs, 


ches, Tie Plates. 
Buy from One Source—Save Time and Money. 


PITTSBURGH 


"Phone, Write or Wire. 
B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








CRUSHERS 
ELEVATORS AND SCREENS 
1—24x36 FARREL 14-B Jaw Crusher. 
Champion Jaw Crushers—Nos. 4, 4% 

and 5. 
1—International 8 ft. Dry Pan, rebuilt. 
JOHNSON AND HOEHLER, INC. 
Lansdowne, Penna, 











OLD HICKORY BRAND 
CARBON PAPERS 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


‘Makes a lasting impression’ 


Quest Manufacturing Co. 
536 S. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee New York 
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shell—all sizes and types. 
5—Page dragline: 2—1lq yd.; 


PHILADELPHIA 
P. O. BOX 5471, KINGESSING STA. 
PHONE GRANITE 7600 


boom, 


2—11%4 1—Link-Belt mod. K-1, ser. No 1024, 
yd.; 1—1 yd. 50° om 


yd. bucket. 1—9x16”" Telsmith 


yd. bucket. crushing rolls, size 


SEND FOR NEW STOCK LIST NO. 144 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 
1160 S. WASHTENAW AVE. 
PHONE NEVADA 2400 


"E. C. A. REBUILT" QUARRY AND GRAVEL PLANT 


No. 9-A. 


1—Set of Allis Chalmers — type 


42x 


EQUIPMENT 


‘OYrw ] 1—Northwest mod. 105, ser. No. 2053, 6, style N; 1—Allis Chalmers Gates y aA Ya 

BL KE TS 40’ boom 1 yd. bucket. No. 5; 2—McCully No. 3. Ww HIRL K Y 
1—4 yd. class G clamshell. l—American Gesher N GS-184 50° 3—Jaw crushers: 1- A: 2x26” eee 1—Mod. 75 Wiley _ Whirley No 
35—Williams, Blaw Knox & Owen clam- en Soe one ~~ .* No. 6; 1—10x20” Climax No. 1 20 tons cap., 75’ boom, SI 


Dobbi« 
le, 50° 
frame 
10 ton 


Morris — mi an 


4 ‘ > Jog ~ 6—Dragscraper: 3—1 yd. Green & Cedar 1—Osgood Heavy Duty. ser. No. 2069 
AIR ( OMI RESSORS Rapids 1—34 yd. Sauerman; 2— 40’ boom, 1 yd. bucket & with 1 DE PRRIC KS 
> ” i Green. yd. shovel attachment. i—Steel stiff leg 15 ton 
Portable and stationary, belt with elec. or t—teevene-Inele med. 1080, ser. No 100’ boom: 1 by $ ton Clyc 
. y r ’ 
gas power, sizes from 21 cu. ft. to = = . ‘ ’ 
. 000 cu. ft 10512, 45’ boom & 34 yd. shovel boom; 1—15 ton Clyde A 
‘ , + front. barge derrick, 50’ boom; 1 
‘ ‘ . 
BINS CRANES & DRAGLINES 1—Brownhoist No. 1, ser. No. 10057, Insley, 80’ boom. 
= 30’ boom, 4 yd. shovel front DRU I Ss 
3—3 compartment with scales, 10,000 1—Link-Belt K-55. ser. No. 1698, 70° 1—Byers Bearcat mod. 27 ser. No ; saa 
Ibs. cap.: 1—230 ton_ Butler, type boom, 2 yd. bucket, also have 2 yd 5289, 30’ boom, 12 circle swing 6—Wagon drills Ingersoll Rand & 
X; oo ton Blaw Knox; 1—112 shovel attachment. poe lg yd. bucket. Gardner Denver, with IRX 
ton Butler ; 1—Erie type B-2, ser. No. 4122, steam GD1I7 & 21 drills. 
10—2 compartment: 4—118 ton Blaw 2 yO st, mod. 104, ser. Nos. 2079 crane, 40’ boom, 1 yd. bucket . * 
Knox; 1—87 ton Blaw Knox; 1—54 97, 45’ boom, 1% yd. bucket; wane — ” : : 1A A DERS 
yd. Johnston; 1—60 ton Butler; 2 one with 1 yd. shovel attachment. 8—Bucket loaders > Barbe 
‘an r © ’ he - F 2 2 
LF ton sew en 26 Son 1—Link-Belt mod. K-42. ser. No. 1265. CRANES (Locomotiv e) (1—mod. 42-B, No. 42-12 
eltze i or without weigh , : mod 42-A, No. 23431); 
batchers. rt ae 7 7 on. a = an oo hr mn 2—Browning 25 ton cranes, ser. Nos. No. C-7042 
1—1,200 bbl. Blaw Knox round bulk oy f . Be cme primed en 1854 2060, 8 wheel, std. ga., PUM PS 
cement bin with 2,000 Ibs. weigh 50’ boom. i N 
, hesttee. ait ait 2 —s Be 5 a - K-2, wee ag ae i—Dredge pumps: 1—10/ 
—2: »b1. utler port. bu cement : , 40’ boom a ye sucke ‘ "eo . ‘ ei: i—k” Cats t No. 17 
lant with 1,000 Ibs. weigh batch- also with 1 yd. trench hoe attach- ( Rt SH ERS ae ' a act . 
' & 1—8 Morris 1—6 Erie 
er, bucket elevator & car unloader. ment, 4—Gyratory: 1—Allis Chalmers size No Fairbanks Morse Woods trash pump 


2973, 
» Clyde 


80 HP. elec hoist & 30 HP. elec. 


swinger, all « 
dition 


omplete,. 


OF AMERICA 


PITTSBURGH 
P. O. BOX 933 
PHONE FEDERAL 2000 


Perfect con 





CRUSHERS 


GYRATORY: 42” McCully with 80° brand new parts. 
21-K Gates (42”). 26” Superior McC ully like new. 
2” Superior McCully reduced to 16 Telsmith 
ries 4, 5, 6 & 9. Gates Nos. 10, 9, 8, "Tp, 6, 5, 

& 3. Also Austins, Kennedys and Traylors. 

JAW TYPE: Traylor 84x66, 60x48, 30x60 & 24x72 
Buchanan 52x72 & 30x42. Farrel 24x36 & 30x36 
P&M 24x36. Good Roads 1030 & 1040. Bakstad 
3-jaw 8x20. Misc. 9x16, 8x36, 15x36, Etc 

REDUC. TYPE: 6, 10 & 18” Super. McCully. 2’ 3” 
& 4’ Symons Cone. 7” Newhouse, etc. 

ROLLS: Allis-C. 36x16, 40x15, & 54x24. Jeff. 30x30 

HAMMERMILLS: Williams Nos. 3, 4, 5 & 9. Others 

MILLS: Kennedy Ball 4x6, 5x6 & 5x8. Kent 34x7” 
48” Fuller-Lehigh. 5’x22’ Bonnot and others. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
Barges, Bins, Buckets, Boilers, Cableways, Cars, Com- 
pressors, Conveyors, Cranes, Dryers, Derricks, Drag- 
lines, Dredges, Drills, Engines, Excavators, Elevators 
Generators, Hoists, Kilns, Loaders, Locomotives, Mo 
tors, Pipe, Pumps, Rail, Scales, Screens, Slacklines, 


Shovels, Tanks, Trucks, Tractors, and many other 
items located throughout the United States at Bargain 


Prices. 
ALEX T. McLEOD 


72297 ROGERS AVENUE CHICAGO 


EVERYTHING ELECTRIC 


Equipment bearing the “Erie Elec- 
tric” nameplate is operating in 42 
states and 9 foreign countries. 


MOTORS—All Types and Sizes 








All Standard Voltages—AC 
and DC—25 and 60 cycle 
Variable Speed — Slip Ring 
Vertical Motors. 

150 KVA Ailis-Chalmers Gen- 


We Also 
Carry: 


© Transformers 


MG Sets erator 60/3/2400/900 with 
— with Exeiter—A Rare Barg’n 
an 
—— ERIE Electric 
WRITE OR Motor Repair Co., Inc. 
WIRE US 123 Church St. 
YOUR NEEDS Buffalo, N. Y. 











THOROUGHLY MODERN 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
Contractors 
Quarries 
Sand and Gravel Plants, 
Write for latest list 
A. J. O'NEILL 
Lansdowne Theatre Bldg. 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 


Ct. 


Phone Philadelphia, Madison 7578-7579 





SPECIAL 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT 

BALDWIN 80 Ton 2-6-0 Mogul 
Switching Type Locomotive; 20” 
x 26” Cylinders; 11’6” Rigid 
Wheel Base. 

PORTER 42 Ton 4 wheel Saddle 
Tank Type Locomotive 

BUCYRUS-ERIE Model D-2 Crawler 
Type Crane and Dragline; ATLAS 
DIESEL 4-cyl. Engine—40 ft. 
Boom—1% Yard capacity. 

P&H Model 300 Crawler %-Yard 
Shovel; Waukesha Gas Motor. 

2 CLARK 30 Yard Automatic Air 
Dump Cars; Drop Doors. 

30 HP. LIDGERWOOD D.D. Gaso- 
line Hoisting Outfit. 

WILLIAMS %-Yard and 
Clamshell Buckets. 

Davenport 20 ton gasoline locomo- 
tive, air brakes, std. ga. 

35 ton McMyler Type J locomotive 


1-Yard 


crane, 50’ beom. 

35 ton Diesel-electric std. ga. loco- 
motive (new). 

4 Model 75 Diesel Caterpillar Trac- 


tors, rebuilt. 

Model 50 Diesel Caterpillar Tractor 
with LaPlant Choate Bulldozer. 
Ingersoll-Rand 310 cu. ft. portable 
gasoline driven air compressor. 


Many other items of equipment in 
stock here; REBUILT CONDITION; 
complete list will be sent upon re- 
quest. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT 
co. 
Plant and General Office 
ATLANTA, GBORGIA 

















CRANES, SHOVELS & DRAGLINES 


34 yd. & 1 yd. Northwest Gas Shovels. 

1 yd. Northwest 50 ft. Boom Crane & Dragline. 
34 yd. & 11% yd. Marion Electric Shovels. 

2 yd. Link Belt Electric Shovels & Dragline. 
2—2 yd. Link Belt Gas Cranes & Draglines. 

lle yd. Northwest Model 6 Gas Shovel. 

2\2 yd. 75B & 4yd. 120B Electric Shovels. 


JAW CRUSHERS 


10x8, 13x7le, 14x7, 15x9, 15x10, 16x9, 16x12, 
16x10, 18x11, 20x8, 20x6, 20x10, 20x12, 20x11, 
26x12, 30x15 30x13, 36x30, 36x18, 36x14, 
36x9, 36x6, 38x18, 36x10, 36x24, 42x9, 48x36, 


60x42 and 84x66. 


CONE & GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
Nos. 24, 37 and 49 Kennedy Gearless. 
18”, 24”, 30” and 36’’ Symons Disc. 
4—10 TZ Traylor 4 ft. Gyratory. 
4—Nos. 5, 3 & 6 Austin Gyratory. 
36 in. & 10 in. Superior McCullys. 
2 Taylor T-12 Bulldog Gyratory. 
No. 8 Telsmith 18x75 Gyratory. 
No. 5 Telsmith 10x96 Gyratory. 
No. 6 BH Traylor Fine Reduction. 
17 Gates K—Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, Tle, 8 & Diz. 


CLAM SHELL BUCKETS 
34 yd. Cap. Williams Hercules Digger. 


34 ‘yd. Cap. Hayward Material Handling. 
6 Blaw-Knox & Owen 1 to yd. cap. 


DUMP CARS 
46—Koppel 1% yd. 24 and 30 ga., 
15—2 yd., 3 yd., 4 yd. 36” G. 

CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 
Idlers 16”, 18”, 24”, 30’', 36’'. 
Belt: 18”, 20”, 24” and 30’. 
Head & Tail Pulley Equipment for all sizes. 
STEEL DERRICKS 


10 ton American 90 ft. Boom, Guy 
15 ton Clyde 100 ft. Boom, Stiff les. 


HOISTING ENGINES 


17 Steam 7x10, 814x10 and 10x12. 
8 Electric 20, 35, 50, 60 & 100 H.P. 


SAND PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Tyles Niagara 20 in. x 4 ft. Gyratory Scrubber. 
Nelson Gas Caterpillar Loader. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


5—Whitcomb 6, 10, and 14 ton Std. Ga. 
8—Plymouth & Vulcan 3 to 14 T., 2 & 3 ft. Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


9x16 Portable Crushing Plant with bin 


V-Shape. 


Rotary Dryers: 8’0’x84 ft., 6’0”x50 ft., 5'8x60 ft., 


4'0”"x30 ft., 3'6”%x24 ft., 3’0”’x20 ft. 
125 ton Fairbanks R.R. Scale—50O ft. 
5 ft. x 12 ft. Rod Mill & 30” Griffing Mill. 
8’x6’ KVS & 5’x22” Hardinge Ball Mill. 
COMPLETE PLANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
875 Sixth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 


1 


9 


Semi- indirect heat Dryers—4’x30’, 


Jaw Crushers—4” x8” up to 66” x84”. 
Crushing Rolls—16"x10 


tory Crushers 


Ring Roll Mills—No. 0 and No. 1. 
Swing Hammer Mill. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 1, No. 0. 
Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3%" x25’, 


up to 54”x24” 


—Gyra- 


4°x30', 


5’x30’, 5%'x40’, 6’x50’, 7’x50’ and 8'x50’. 


5’x30’ and 8%'x75’ 


Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 
Hardinge—Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 
Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 and No. 1 and 


No. 5 roll 


—4’x4’ Ball Mill. 


New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
5 Liberty St., N 


4%4'x26’, 


Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 8’ diameter. 
Vibrating Screens—Alir Separators. 


Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 








1 








SPRING NEEDS 
Jeffrey Swing Hammer I 
izer, size 36x24, 60 HP 
Knickerbocker Soft, Stone 
inator. 


-ulver- 
motor 


Elim- 


No. 4 Champion Jaw Crusher 


11x20 Austin Jaw Crush 


er. 


24”x40’ Northern Belt Conveyor, 


4-cyl. LeRoi engine. 
24”x25’ Burch Belt Conve 
HP. electric. 


48” x 19’ 
Screen. 


Telsmith Rev 


syor, 5 


olving 


MACHINERY HEADQUARTERS 


COMPANY 


3088 West 106th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT 
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EVERYTHING FOR 


Quarry Pit and Power Plant 
OD used Equipment 

the difference. 
ROSS POWER EQUIPMENT CoO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Save 








ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 





FOR SALE—A GOOD TIME TO BUY 
{ 24 diesel electric 4 yd. 
&H 900 Diesel—Bueyrus 75B 
1 ea 55 ton box and gon. 
}0x42—24x36—Rolls 16x42 
ts 7x9 and &8x8—10 ft. 
\\ 10 ton gas—75 ton S/T st. 
0-30 yd. steel air dump. 


A. V KONSBERG. 111 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 











1. Locomotives, Steam & Gasoline 
Gasoline Locomotives 
e Cableways 3 lle and 212 yd. 
Sulzer Diesel, 100- 200 F.M. 
nd Electric Hoists 
e Shovels, Cranes, Draglines. 
shers, 2, 3, 4 & 512’—Jaw-Gyratory 
sors, Rotary Drye rs, Conveyors. 
rs, Sereens, Buckets, Bins. 
ur inquiries Ask for Bulletin 38 


MID Goarrinmerr Saweomant: co 
710 East 22 St. Louis, Mo. 


OPPORTUNITY 
Complete Kaolin Plant in Missouri. Set up, ready 
for operation. Can be purchased at exceedingly at- 
tractive price. For complete details, Address Box 
220. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 











FOR SALE 
75-B Lorain 1% gas shovel with drag. 
A-1 wrtuctag Bargain. 


GEO. M: PENDERGAST & CO: 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


boom. 





Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
. 
Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 
« 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





0. C. HOFFMAN, Pres. L. H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


bo — for any mineral. by Bo have mere than forty 
elestric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 
job ‘Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


Citabtished 1902 - - = = = Telephone No. 882 












FOR SALE 


std. Ga. American Sad. Tank Steam Loco. 
Browning Locomotive Cranes. 

B Bucyrus Steam Shovel. 

BRB rus Diesel Dragline. 
Cars, Locomotives. Shovels, Draglines. 


CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
i N. Clinton St. Chicago. tI. 


3 yd. Gas Cat.—Full Revolving Crane-Dragline. 
Cranes & Drags—Koehring, Link-Belt, Lima, 1 yd. 
Shovels—Northwest, Link-Belt, Lorain, 34, 1, 1% yd. 
Loco. Cranes—7 lg ton Gas.; Steam 12 to 60 tons. 
Sauerman Outfits—3, to 5 yds. Sy Buckets. 
Barber-Greene, Haiss, Link-Belt Bucket Loaders. 
24” & 30” Belt Conveyors—1000’; Msc. lengths. 
Crushers—24x36, 15x36, 18x24, 9x36, 5x36, 8x16 
ort. 
Buckets—Bargains, in practically all sizes & types. 
80-90 HP Cummins, Buda, F-M full Diesel Engines. 


JAMES WOOD 53 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, II. 


WE LOOK INTO THE 


EARTH 


a using Diamond Core Drills 
nit § for Limestone, Gyp- 
sum, "Tale. Fire Clay. Coal, 
and all other minerals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Leenaiphehpseter RAILS 


snd relaying rail, spikes, bolts, 
V"' Shaped, flat & Contractors’ 
1eer fully quoted. 


M. K. FRANK 


25 St. Nicholas Bldg., 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


80 exington Ave., 
W YORK CITY. 














NEW AND SECOND HAND 
2,000,000’ timbers, all sizes and lengths. 
1,000,000" 2 and 3 inch planks. 

Corrugated Metal Roofing 
General Wrecking & Lumber Co. 


4600 S. Halsted St. Chicago, Illinois 





FOR SALE CHEAP 
Small Crushed Stone Plant in New York State 
Capacity 250 tons daily. 
Address Box 205 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
528 S. Clark St. 
Chicago, Illinois 








COMPRESSORS 


12x10" INGERSOLL RAND ER-1 
OMPLETE WITH RECEIVERS $450 ea. 


CONVEYORS 


240 FT. CENTERS 30” TROUGHING TYPE 
WRITE FOR STOCK LIST 


JOHN D. CRAWBUCK CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
Electric motors 20 H.P.—40 H.P. 
Link-Belt digging type elevator. 
Model 104 Northwest 1% cy. dragline. 
7x5 American water pump. 
One piece CR 936 Road Gravel Plant 
NORTHWESTERN GRAVEL CO. 
LAKE VIEW IOWA 


WANTED 
3 Compartment Bins, any size—150 to 200 Tons 
Capacity, with weighers and batchers. 
THE JAEGER-LEMBO 
MACHINE CORPORATION 


127-04 Northern Blvd. Corona, New York 
Telephone: Newtown 9 7777 

















with 30 ton OET Crane. 
al Steel Guy Derrick. 

st — swinger electric. 

vist HP. electric. 

1 x24’ 24”x36'"; 42°'x60’’. 
ort 36°" ga. Saddle Tank Locos. 
yn Gasoline Loco. 36” ga. 

We stern side dump cars 36” ga. 


GEORGE M. MERIWETHER 


80S Farley Building BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


No. 3 Northwest Gas Shovel—Crane—Dragline. 

No. 12-N Allis Chalmers Gyratory Crusher. New. 
No. 18 Superior McCully Primary Gyratory Crusher. 
25 & 30 ton Plymouth 4’812” Gas Locomotives. 
120 ton Fairbanks Railroad Track Scale. 

310’ Chic. Pneu. Portable Air Compressor. 

le, 34, 1, 1g, 2 Yard Clamshell Buckets 

25 HP. to 1500 HP. Diesel Power Plants. 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
501 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Try us Whenever Buying or Selling 


WANTED 
280 feet of 24-inch rubber covered con- 
veyor belt. 
Address Box 210 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 8S. Clark Street 
Chicago, Hlinois 








HP. electric shaft hoists. 
I 3 comb. shovel crane. 
il comb. shovel crane. 
vest shovel. 
shovel 
& Hayward % and 1 yd. buckets. 
146 310, 136, 110 ft. 
I-Rand jackhammers. 


J. T. WALSH 


Brisbane Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 





STEAM HOISTING ENGINE 


Mundy 10x12, 3 Drum, with Boiler— 
Excellent condition. 


W. P. THURSTON CO., Richmond, Va. 


WANTED 
Conveyor belt complete, about 18 inch preferred. 
Give location, price, condition, ete. Address Box 200, 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











RGAINS — STEEL HULLS OR BARGES 
Factory Reconditioned 
) 5' Sectional Type. 
« 88'x7' Sectional Type. 
4' x 54' x 4'-6'' Sectional Type. 
Converted into Intermediate or Larger Sizes. 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO., Ine. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


79 
Ue 





FOR SALE 
5—A-C, 60 Cyl. Electric Motors 5, 10, 40 & 150 HP. 
1—8” H&B Sand Pump. 3 Centrf. Water Pumps. 1 
Steel Barge 16’x40’x4’. 4 set Sand Screens. 2600 Ib. 
No. 2 Copper Wire. 80 Ton Rails. 650’ 8” Pipe. 200’ 
6” Pipe. 1 Single Drum Friction Hoist and many 
other articles. 
For particulars write, 


BIG SIOUX GRAVEL Co. 
AKRON IOWA 


WANTED 
SECOND-HAND MAGNETIC PULLEY 
Address Box 215 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 8. Clark St. 

Chicago, Hlinois 








REBUILT FSSuuS 


Over 10,000 items in stock for immediate de- 

livery—Rochester, N. Y., or Toledo, Ohio, 

shipment. Rebuilt equipment sold with stand- 

ard new cuarantee. We buy used equipment 
—25 HER 60 cycle—eend us your offerings Ez. 
GER BROS. MOTORS, INC. 

Bs UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Phone Monroe 2004 








1—No. 6 Northwest Gas Drag. Crane, 60 ft. bm. 
1—No. 600 P. & H. Gas Drag. Crane, 50 ft. bm. 
1—No. 105 Northwest Gas Crane 45 ft. bm. 

1—% yd. P. H. Gas Shovel, rebuilt, bargin. 
2—400 Amp. Hansen Gas Eng. Welders, cheap. 

2—902 & 1-—-No. 7 McK.-Terry St. Pile Ham. 
2—-200 & 350 Cu. ft., 1—500 Cu, ft., Comprs. 
1—100 h. p. ——— 3 drum. Electric Hoist, 


late type, like 
MERTES MACHINERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisoonsin 





WANTED 
Asphalt plant hot and cold, mix 20 to 30 tons per 
hour Must be in good condition State price, 
condition and location in reply. 
Address Box 225 
PITT & QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
122 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


SPECIAL 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


12— 75 HP— 875 RPM 
2—100 HP— 875 RPM 
2—125 HP—3600 RPM 
2—150 HP—1800 RPM 
1—200 HP—1760 RPM 
1—200 HP—1800 RPM 
2—200 HP—1175 RPM 
5—250 HP—1800 RPM 

All3 phase 60 cycles 

440 Volts—General Electric 


Located in Southwest 


3—- 500 KW 25 Cycle 600 Volt 
Rotary Converter 


2—33000 Volt Electrolytic Light- 
ning Arrestor 
5— 300 KW 25 Cycle Rotary 
Converters Complete 
Located in Mid-west 


Immediate Shipmenit—Qualily Guaranteed 


CRUSHERS 


I—Buchanan 56x72 complete with tex-rope drive and 250 H.P 
OWN THE \—Farrel 36x24 type 15-B Crusher, rebuilt. 
I—Telsmith Model 16-B, 16 in. Used five months 
I—24x36 Traylor plate frame type jaw Crusher in g 
tion. 
EQUIPMENT I—Farrel 24x13 jaw type Crusher 
I—Buchanan 16x36 water jacketed bearing Crusher for primary 


or secondary use 
WE I—Good Roads Model 10x40 roller bearing Crusher, rebui't 


I—Champion No. 6, 12x26 jaw crusher 


| Allis-Chalmers Gates N 4, 
ADVERTISE |—Symons 2 ft. Cone 
I—Buchanan 16x36 rofl Crusher 


|—Gruendler Pulverizer, 24x20 
|—Farrel |5x9 jaw Crusher. 


I—Champion 8xl6, jaw type Crusher 
I—Hocking Valley Hammerr af ty 5 to 7 tons per f 
for agricultural lime. 
Als mpressors. elevators nveyors ecreens st 
cranes, and s 


L. B. SMITH, Inc. Suburb 
CAMP HILL, PA. of 
Harrisburg 7331 Harrisburg 




















FOR SALE 

Plymouth standard gauge 30 ton 
four wheel gasoline locomotive. 

Baldwin 90 ton eight wheel switch- 
ing locomotive with separate 
tender, 21x28” cylinders, Wal- 
schaert valve gear. 

American 70 ton six wheel switch- 
ing locomotive with separate 
tender, 20x26” cylinders. 

Baldwin 55 ton six wheel switching 
locomotive with separate tender, 
18x24” cylinders. 

Baldwin 50 ton six wheel switching 
locomotive with separate tender, 
17x24” cylinders. 

American 40 ton four wheel saddle 
tank locomotive, 14x22” cylin- 
ders. 

Porter 36 ton four wheel saddle 
tank locomotive, 14x20” cylin- 
ders. 

Complete stock list on request 
Birmingham Rail & Locomotive 
Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE CHEAP 


1— Vulcan 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle tank locomotive. Cc oO a | y oO L { D AT E D 


1—Marion | yd. Steam crane 40’ boom on cate. 
1—Russell Grader, 10’ Blade, 

1—Link-Belt K-30 Trench Hoe, 45’ Boom. 
1—Link-Belt K-44 shovel 50’ boom, fairleads. 


GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 


1—Lorain 75 B 1 yd. chain crowd shovel OA" vs ” r y . ro , ‘ 
2—Whitcomb 12 Ton 36” Gauge Locomotives. 24”x36”" JA Ww CRUSHERS 
2—C. P. Compressors, 590 cu. ft., 100 h.p. mtr. 1—-Allis-Chalmers 
2—Worthington Compressors, 621 cu. ft., 75 H.P. movor 1 Farrel 

1— Monarch 75 Caterpillar with bulldozer. arre 

1—Sullivan 310’ portable compressor. Also 1 42”x60” Farrel 
1— Ingersoll-Rand pavement breaker. nai 

6—Easton 4 yd. all steel 36” Ga. cars. au i an aw , 
15—2 wheel concrete buckets. DI RECT H EA I RO I A R \ 
1—Ransome 27 E Paver DRYERS 


2—No. 116 Chicago Pneumatic Paving Breakers 


2—1 yd. Insley bottom dump concrete buckets. 1 5’x60’ Traylor Eng. 

1—Schramm No. 120 Compressor. 2 Bly 2 (yr 0”’x40’ roles-Coles 
1—1 yd. Owen Bucket. ~ - Xo ? 80°x4 Ruggles-Coles. 
1—1 yd. Kiesler rehandling bucket. 1 6’x40’' Bonnot. 

—— § : . ‘ 
a Priced for quick sale and removal 
1—Le Courtney 6” Cent. Pump, 40 H.P. motors. a = - al 
1—Morris 8” dredge pump 150 HP. GE. mtr. 4 1 5-roll Raymond High Side Pul- 
1—Morris 10” cent. pump 2250 GPM at 130’ hea rerizer. als ‘ ome aw 
1—Goulds 12” cent. pump 50 HP. GE. motor. verizer, also all sizes Ray mond 
1—Thompson 6’ self priming pump Waukesha moto beater types a nd Imp mills. Also 
2—Gardner Denver Sheeting Hammers. —_ atboae « hom 
2—Humdinger 6” self priming pumps, gas motor. ot her make 5 and sizes. 

1— none ned 4° pon priming pump. 1 600 CEM Air Compressor, I-R, 
1—Humdinger 2° self priming pump. ae i . 
t—Domestic double diaphragm pump gas mtr with 100 H P. ’ 3, 60/440 volt 
i—GE. motor 200 HP. slipring motor 
2—No. 9 B 2 McKiernan-Terry Hammers ° mr ; . ' 
3—No. 5 McKiernan-Terry —— o Single Roll ( rushers: 18x16” 
3—No. 7 MeKiernan-Terry Hammers P —s D4” 
ennsylvania, 18x2¢ McLana- 
ee ee han, 24x24” | ink B it —" 
. » 24X24 4 ‘-Be 
325 Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark N.J ~ ‘ . . 





5—Centrifugal Air Separators: 14’, 











FOR SALE 


Locomotive—American, 40 Ton, Standard 
Gauge, 4 Wheel, Saddle Jat. 
Board Boiler, Overhauled, First Class 
Condition. 

Crane—Ohio 18¥2 ton capacity, 8 Wheel 


Steam Locomotive Crane, 40’ Bc 





road Type Shovel. 
Marion—Model 61 Steam Shovel 


ng 


Bucket—Hayward 1 cu. yd. capa 
Class E Ore Bowl, Manganese Lips 
Overhauled First Class Condition 

Compressor—Sullivan Practically New 

Two Stage, Air Cooled, Port 





Class WK 60 Capacity 160 cu. ft 
Powered with Buda 4 cylinder gasc 


line motor. 


E. E. FORT 





8’, 30” Gayco; 10’ Sturtevant. 


LIQUIDATION SALE 3—42”x16” Allis-Chalmers Type 
Of Blairsville Glass Co., Blairsville, Pa. " x. Crushing Rolls. ; 
4—700 HP 2200 V. 393 rpm. 3 ph. 60 cy. 2—-3'x6’ Niagara and 4’x8’ Allis- 
G.E. slipring motors. Chalmers Vib. Screens, 2-deck, 
4—500 HP 2200 V. 435 rpm. 3 ph. 60 cy. motor driven. 





G.E. slipring motors. Just a partial list 











: ace cian ae — ° E 
‘$00 Fpm. GE. ayn, MG Set 30% P-Po WE WILL BUY A SINGLE 
0x18 Blake Jaw Crushers. MACHINE OR COMPLETE PLANT 
1—6 ton Milwaukee Gasoline Locomotive. What do you wish to sell? 
1—10 ton Milwaukee Gasoline Locomotive. Send us details. 

Large Lot AC and DC Motors. 


Complete Plants Bought and Sold CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
# New York, N. Y 
DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. Co.| ieee ma 


e Plant and Shops at Newark, N. J., cover 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 8 acres of ground 








Bucyrus—Caterpillar Mounting for Rail- 


1119 S. 56th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Power Unit FOR SAL ... at 1200 G00D USED EQUIPMENT 


r.p.m Complete with Twin Dise Clutch all 

mounted on base and covered with steel housing. . @ , ‘ We “] » 
Vibrating Screens—S. & A., single deck, 4x8, Universal % Yd. Caterpillar Shovel. 

heavy duty. Also one same size but extra Universal Truckcrane—Mack chassis. 

heavy duty . 1 4 5 ‘ re 
Hoist—Thomas, two drum, two speed, 55 H. P. General 2. Yd Gas Shove L. . 

electric. Erie B-2 Caterpillar Steam Shovel. 


Clamshell Buckets—Rehandling, Williams 1, Ye yd. 


‘d. Gas Shovel & Crane. 
Orton and Brownhoist 1% yd., Haiss 1 yd., Northwest 1 Yd. ras hovel & rane 


Orton 3% yd. Lorain 14%, Yd. 75-A & 75-B Gas Shovels. 
Conveyor Equipment—Head and tail pulleys with Koehring 1'4 Yd. 601 Gas Shovel & Crane. 
drives and takeup 24” a 30” belts. N Q7 ~ . : * # 
a a a aoa - Marion 37 & 480 Electric Shovels. 
Boilers—Two 54” vertical. Marion 37 Steam Shovel 1% Yd. 
Stee! Bins—Blaw-Knox, 15 ft. diameter, also 18 ft. re ‘peg > @ y 
diameter; also 200 ton square bin. Link Belt K ad C rane = s. d. S . 
Koehring Crane used parts from crane No. C-37 P&H 2, 2% & 3 Yd. Diesel Shovels & 
one yard. Cranes. 
Gasoline Locomotive Crane Orton, standard gauge, Cc x 1 Cc I ; & Bucket 
four wheel type, 35 ft. boom, handles 1-yd. ompressors, rushers ¢ 2ucKeLS 


clamshell. New 1934. ane a ‘ 
"a . ew BOWEN MACHINERY CO. 
P. A. HENAULT 112 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2140 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. Tel. LOCust 2626 
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A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 
sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 





“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 
A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 
workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


| 

| Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. 
| will convince you of the superiority. 
| 

| 

| 


F ALLOY No. 2 








A trial 













































































Rolled Slot 
574 E. 78th St. 





2 Mesh .162 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, 





Ga. 


OHIO 
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(j) COMPLETE HYDRAULIC DREDGES (ff) 





SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGING PUMPS 
AGITATING MACHINERY 
DREDGE HOISTS 
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warm. 
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STEEL HULLS 
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e PONTOONS 





PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER 


701-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE 
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‘} ALL HAZARD WIRE ROPES MADE OF 


Hazard Wire Rope Division, Dept. PQ 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Send me___copies of your booklet ‘‘Natural Enemies” 


NAME 
























@ You will want a copy of this brand new 
24-page book because of the wealth of 
constructive information it contains. Sign 
and return the coupon—now—before you 
forget. 

This book is far more than a mere adver- 
tisement for a particular brand of wire rope. 
Rather, it is a sound treatise on the many 
things that wear out wire rope and how 
either to avoid them or minimize their 
effect. Sheaves—reverse bends—kinking— 
whipping—abrasion and many other 
“enemies” of wire rope are discussed sep- 
arately and constructively. Regardless of 
how or where you use wire rope this book 


will help you. Send for your free copy today. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
ESTABLISHED 1846 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Fort Worth, San Francisco, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Birmingham, Tacoma 


LAY-SET (Acforr 
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IMPROVED PLOW STEEL ARE IDENTIFIED BY THE GREEN STRAND 
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B4. BUY [Nace QUALITY 


a . A FEW OF THE 137 
ACCO AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


: 


; 


J 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd.,in Canada) 
Weed Tire Chains e Welded and Weldless 
Chain e Malleable Castings ¢ Railroad 
Specialties 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines e Floformers 
Special Machinery e¢ Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Hoists ¢ Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope e “‘Korodless” 
Wire Rope e¢ Preformed Spring-Lay Wire 
Rope ¢ Guard Rail Cable 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 
Wrought tron Bars and Shapes 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Automotive Service Station Equipment 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
Owen Cushion and Mattress Spring Centers 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Fence . Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tape « Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves e Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Chain Hoists « Electric Hoists and Cranes 
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...».» a Higher Strength, More 
Workable Concrete, Preferred by 
Engineers and Contractors... 


Plus the Most Efficient, Low Cost 
Mechanism Yet Developed for 
Transit Mixing and Delivery.. 


More concrete is sold by Jaeger Truck Mixers than by any 
other method—approximately $30,000,000 worth last year 
—and the demand KEEPS ON GROWING. 


Here is one business that offers opportunity —to make a 
better profit than you could ever earn by selling bulk 
materials, to expand your present sales of “ready-mixed,” 
or to establish a new business with the advantage of known 
quality in your product and greater efficiency in your oper- 
ating equipment. 


Write today for our new Specification TM-37, giving data 
of essential importance to present and prospective operators 
of ready-mix plants. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
602 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
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